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SKETCHES 

OF THE 

HISTO-IIY OF MAN. 


r>OOK 111. 

A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF AHISTOTLf/s LOGIC* 
WITH REMARKS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

I N reviewing the foregoing sketch, it occurred, 
that a fair analysis of Aristotle’s logic, would 
be a valuable addition to the historical branch. 
A distinct and candid acepunt of a system that for 
many ages governed the reasoning part of man¬ 
kind, cannot but be acceptable to the public. Cu-jy. 
riosity will be gratified, in seeing a phantom de¬ 
lineated that so long fascinated the learned world ; 
a phantom, which shows infinite genius, but like . 
VOL; IIL A the 
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the pyramids of Egypt or hanging gardens of Ba¬ 
bylon, is absolutely useless unless for raising won¬ 
der. Dr Reid, professor of moral philosophy in 
the College of Glasgow, relished the thought; and 
his friendship to me prevailed op^Jhim, after much 
solicitation, to undertake the laborious task. No 
man is better acquainted with Aristotle’s writings ; 
and, without any enthusiastic attachment, he holds 
that philosopher to be a first-rate genius. 

The logic of Aristotle has been on the decline 
more than a century ; and is at present relegated 
to schools and colleges. It has occasionally been 
criticised by different writers; but this is the first 
attempt to draw it out of its obscurity into day¬ 
light. From what follows, one will be enabled 
to pass a true judgment on that work, and to de¬ 
termine whether it ought to make a branch of 
education. The Doctor’s essay, as a capital article 
in the progress and history of the sciences, will be 
made welcome, even with the fatigue of squeez¬ 
ing through many thorny paths, before a distinct 
view can be got of that ancient and stupendous 
fabric. 

It will at the same time show the hurt that Ari¬ 
stotle has done to the reasoning faculty, by draw¬ 
ing it out of its natural course into devious paths. 
His artificial mode of reasoning, is no less super¬ 
ficial than intricate ; I say, superficial; for in none 
of his logical works, is a single truth attempted to 
be proved by syllogism that requires a proof: the 

propositions 
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propositions he undertakes to prove by syllogism, 
are all of them self-evident. Take for instance 
the following proposition^ That man has a power 
of self-motion. To prove this, he assumes the fol¬ 
lowing axiom, upon which indeed every one of his 
syllogisms are founded. That whatever is true of a 
number of particulars joined together, holds true 
of every one separately ; which is thus expressed 
in logical terms, Whatever is true of the genus, 
holds true of every species. Founding upon that 
axiom, he reasons thus ; “ All animals have a 
“ power of self-motion ; man is an animal; ergo, 
“ man has a power of self-motion ” Now, if all 
animals have a power of self motion, it requires 
no argument to prove, that man, an animal, has 
that power : and therefore, what he gives as a con¬ 
clusion or consequence is not really so ; it is not 
inferred from the fundamental proposition, but is 
imluded in it. At the same time, the self-motive 
power of man, is a fact that cannot be known but 
from experience; and it is more clearly known 
from experience than that of any other animal. 
Now, in attempting to prove man to be a self-mo¬ 
tive animal, is it not absurd, to found the argument 
on a proposition less clear than that undertaken to 
be demonstrated ? What is here observed, will be 
found applicable to the greater part, if not the 
whole of his syllogisms. 

Unless for the reason now given, it would ap¬ 
pear singular, that Aristotle never attempts to apply 

A 2 his 
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hw ^flogistid mode of reasoning to any subject 
handled by himself; on ethics, on rhetoric, and on 
poetry, he argues like a rational being, without 
once jfutting in practice any of his own rules. It 
is not siipposable that a man qf his capacity could 
be ignorant, how insufficient a syllogism is for dis¬ 
covering any latent truth. He certainly intended 
his system of logic, chiefly if not solely, for dispu¬ 
tation ; and if such was his purpose, be has been 
wonderfully successful; for nothing can be better 
contrived for wrangling and disputing uithout 
end. He indeed in a manner professes this to be 
his aim, in his books De Sophisticis elenchis. 

Some ages hence, when the goodly fabric of the 
Romish spiritual power shall be laid low in the 
dust, and scarce a vestige remain ; it will among 
antiquaries be a curious inquiry, What was the na¬ 
ture and extent of a tyranny, more oppressive to 
the minds of men, than the tyranny of ancient 
Rome was to their persons. During every step of 
the inquiry, posterity will rejoice over mental li¬ 
berty, no less precious than personal liberty. The 
despotism of Aristotle with respect to the faculty 
of reason was no less complete, than that of the 
Bishop of Rome with respect to religion ; and it 
is now a proper subject of curiosity, to inquire in¬ 
to the nature and extent of that dsepotism. One 
cannot peruse the following sheets, without sympa¬ 
thetic pain for the weakness of man with respect to 
his noblest faculty j but that pain will redouble his 

satisfaction. 
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satisfaction, in now being left free to the dictates of 
reason and common sense. 

In my reveries, I have more than once compared 
Aristotle’s logic to a bubble made of soap-water for 
amusing children; a beautiful figure with splendid 
colours; fair on the outside, empty within. It has 
for more than two thousand years been the hard 
fate of Aristotle’s followers, Ixion like, to embrace 
a cloud for a goddess.—But this is more than suf¬ 
ficient for a preface ; and I had almost forgot, that 
I am detaining my readers from better entertain¬ 
ment, in listening to Dr Reid. 


CHAP. I. 

OF THE FIRST THREE TREATISES. 


Sect. 1 . Of the Author. 

A Ristotle bad very uncommon advantages: 

‘born in an age when the philosophical spi¬ 
rit in Greece had long flourished, and was in its 
greatest vigour ; brought up in the court of Mace- 
don, where his father was the King’s physician ; 

A 3 twenty 
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twenty years a favourite scholar of Plato, and tu¬ 
tor to Alexander the Great; who both honoured, 
him with his friendship, and supplied him with 
every thing necessary for the prosecution of his ih- 
quiries. 

These advantages he improved by indefatigable 
study, and immense reading. He was the first, we 
know, says Strabo, who composed a library. And 
in this the Egyptian and Pergamenian kings, co¬ 
pied his example. As to his genius, it would be 
disrespectful to mankind, not to allow an uncom¬ 
mon share to a man who governed the opinions of 
the most enlightened part of the species near two 
thousand years. 

If bis talents had been laid out solely for the 
discovery of truth and the good of mankind, his 
laurels would have remained for ever fresh: but 
he seems to have had a greater passion for fame 
than for truth, and to have wanted rather to be 
admired as the prince of philosophers than to be 
useful; so that it is dubious, whether there be in 
his character, most of the philosopher or of the so¬ 
phist. The opinion of Lord Bacon is not without 
probability. That his ambition was as boundless as 
that of his royal pupil; the one aspiring at uni¬ 
versal monarchy over the bodies and fortunes of 
men, the other over their opinions. If this was 
the case, it cannot be said, that the philosopher pur¬ 
sued his aim with less industry, less ability, or less 
success than the hero. 


His 
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His writings carry too evident marks of that 
philosophical pride, vanity, and envy, which have 
often sullied the character of the learned. He 
determines boldly things above all human know¬ 
ledge ; and enters upon the most difficult ques¬ 
tions, as his pupil entered on a battle, with full 
assurance of success. He delivers bis decisions 
oracularly, and without any fear of mistake. Ra¬ 
ther than confess his ignorance, he hides it under 
hard words and ambiguous expressions, of which 
his interpreters can make what they please. There 
is even reason to suspect, that he wrote often with 
affected obsecurity, cither that the air of mystery 
might procure greater veneration, or that his bopks 
might be understood only by the adepts who had 
been initiated in his philosophy. 

His conduct towards the writers that went be¬ 
fore him has been much censured. After the 
manner of the Ottoman princes, says Lord Veru- 
lam, he thought his throne could not be secure un¬ 
less he killed all his brethren. Ludovicus Vives 
charges him with detracting from all philosophers, 
that he might derive that glory to himself, of 
which he robbed them. He rarely quotes an au¬ 
thor but w’ith a view to censure, and is not very 
fair in representing the opinions which he cen¬ 
sures. . 

The faults we have mentioned are such as might 
be expected in a man, who had the daring ambi¬ 
tion to be transmitted to all future ages, as the 
A 4 , prince 
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prince of philosophers, as one who had carried 
every branch of human knowledge to its utmost li¬ 
mit ; and who was not very scrupulous about the 
means he took to obtain his end. 

VVe ought, however, to do him the justice to ob¬ 
serve, that although the pride and vanity of the 
sophist appear too much in his writings in abstract 
philosophy ; yet in natural history the fidelity of 
liis narration seems to "be equal to his industry ; 
and he always distinguishes between what he knew 
and what he had by report. And even in abstract 
philosophy, it would be unfair to impute to Ari¬ 
stotle all the faults, all the obscurities, and all the 
contradictions, that are to be found in his wri¬ 
tings. The greatest part, and j;eihaps the best 
part, of his writings is lost. There is reason to 
doubt whether some of those we ascribe to him be 
really his ; and whether what are his be not much 
'•ijiated and interpolated. These suspicions are 
justified by the fate of Aristotle’s writings, which 
is judiciously related, from the best authorities, in 
Ecivle’s dictionary, under the article Tyrannion, to 
wliich 1 refer. 

His books in logic which remain, are, 1. One 
I)ook of the Categories. 3. One of Interpreta¬ 
tion. 3. First Analytics, two hooks. 4. Last Ana¬ 
lytics, two books. 0 . Topics, eight books. 6. Of 
Sophisms, one book. Diogenes Laertius mentions 
juany others that are lost. Those I have mentioned 
have commonly been published together, under 

the ' 
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the name of Aristotle's Organon or his Logic ; and 
for many ages, Porphyry’s Introduction to the Ca¬ 
tegories has been prefixed to them. 


Sect. 2. Of Porphyry s Introduction. 

In this introduction, which is addressed to Chry- 
soarius, the author observes, That in order to un¬ 
derstand Aristotle’s doctrine concerning the cate¬ 
gories, it is necessary to know w hat a genus is, 
what a species, what a specific difference, what a 
property, and what an accident; that the know¬ 
ledge of these is also very useful in definition, in 
division, and even in demonstration : therefore he 
proposes, in this little tract, to deliver shortly and 
simply the doctrine of the ancients, and chiefly of 
the Peripatetics, concerning these five predicables ; 
avoiding the more intricate questions concerning 
them; such as. Whether genera and species do 
really,exist in nature ? or, Whether they are only 
conceptions of the human mind ? If they exist in 
nature. Whether they are corporeal or incorpo¬ 
real ? and. Whether they are inherent in the ob¬ 
jects of sense, or disjoined from them ? These, he 
says, are very difficult questions, and require accu¬ 
rate discussion ; but that he is not to meddle with 
them. 

After this preface, he explains very minutely 
each of the five words above mentioned, divides 
and subdivides each of them, and then pursues all 

the 
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the agreements and differences between one and 
another through sixteen chapters. 

Sect. 3. Of the Categories. 

m 

The books begins with an explication of what is 
meant by imivocal words, what by equivocal, and 
what by denominative. Then it is observed, that 
what we say is either simple, without composition 
or structure, as man, horse ; or, it has composition 
and structure, as, a man fights, the horse runs. 
Next comes a distinction between a subject of pre¬ 
dication ; that is, a subject of which any thing is 
affirmed or denied, and a subject of inhesion. These 
things are said to be inherent in a subject, which, 
although they are not a part of the subject, cannot 
possibly exist without it, as figure in the thing 
figured. Of things that are, says Aristotle, some 
may be predicated of a subject, but are in no sub¬ 
ject ", as man may be predicated of James or John, 
but is not in any subject. Some again are in a sub¬ 
ject, but can be predicated of no subject. Thus, 
my knowledge in grammar is in me as its subject, 
but it can be predicated of no subject; because it is 
an individual thing. Some are both in a subject, 
and may be predicated of a subject, as science ; 
which is in the mind as its subject, and may be pre¬ 
dicated of geometry. Lastly, Some things can nei¬ 
ther be in a subject, nor be predicated of any sub¬ 
ject. Such are all individual substances, which 
cannot be predicated, because theyaire individuals; 

and* 
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and cannot be in a subject, because they are sub¬ 
stances. After some other subtilties about predi¬ 
cates and subjects, we come to the categories them¬ 
selves ; the things above mentioned being called 
by the schoolmen the antepradicamenta. It may 
be observed, however, that notwithstanding the 
distinction now explained, the being in a suited, 
and the being predicated truly of a subject, are in 
the Analytics used as synonymous phrases •, and 
this variation of style has led some persons to think 
that the Categories were not written by Aristotle. 

Things that may be expressed without composi¬ 
tion or structure, are, says the author, reducible to 
the following heads. They are either substance, 
or quantity, or quality, or relatives, or place, or 
time, or having, or doing, or suffering. These are 
the predicaments or categories. The first four are 
largely treated of in four chapters ; the others are 
slightly passed over, as sufficiently clear of them¬ 
selves. As a specimen, I shall give a summary of 
what he says on the category of substance. 

Substances are either primary, to wit, individual 
substances, or secondary, to wit, the genera and 
species of substances. Primary substances neither 
are in a subject, nor can be predicated of a subject; 
but all other things that exist, dither are in pri¬ 
mary substances, or may be predicated of them. 
For whatever can be predicated of that which is 
in a subject, may also be predicated of the subject 
itself. Primary substances are more substances 

. ' than 
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th?tn the secondary; and of the secondary, the spe¬ 
cies is more a substance than the genus. If there 
were no primary, there could be no secondary sub¬ 
stances. 

The properties of substance arc these: 1. No 
substance is capable of intension or remission. 2. 
No substance can be in any other thing as its sub¬ 
ject of inlicsion. 3. No substance has a contrary ; 
for one substance cannot be contrary to another ; 
nor can tiiere be contrariety between a substance 
and that which is no substance. 4. The most, re¬ 
markable property of substance, is, that one and 
the same substance, may, by some change in itself, 
become the subject of things that arc contrary. 
Thus, the same body may be at one time hot, at 
another cold. 

Let this serve as a specimen of Aristotle’s man¬ 
ner of treating the categories. After them, we 
have some chapters, which the schoolmen call post-^ 
prcEdicamcnta ; wherein first, the four kinds of op¬ 
position of terms are explained j to wit, relative, 
privative, oiconh'ariety, and o?contradiction. This 
is repeated in all systems of logic. Last of all we 
have distinctions of the four Greek words which 
answer to the Latin ones, prius, simul, motus, and 
habere. 


Sect, 4. Of the book concerning Interpretation. 

We are to consider, slys Aristotle,- what a nouri 
|s, what a verb, what affirmation, what negation, 

what 
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what speech. Words are the signs of what passeth 
in the mind j writing is the, sign of words. The 
signs both of writing and of words are different in 
different nations, but the operations of mind signi¬ 
fied by them are the same. There are some opera¬ 
tions of thought which are neither true nor false. 
These are expressed by nouns or verbs singly, and 
without composition. ‘ 

A noun is a sound, which, by compact, signifies 
something without respect to time, and of which no 
part has signification by itself. The cries of beasts 
may have a natural signification, but they are not 
nouns ; we give that name only to sounds which^ 
have their signification by compact. The cases of 
a noun, as the genitive, dative, are not nouns. 

/lomo is not a noun, but, for distinction’s sake, 
may be called a nomm injinitum. 

A verb signifies something by compact with re¬ 
lation to time. Thus va/et is a verb; but vaktudo 
is a noun, because its signification has no relation 
to time. It is only the present tense of the indica¬ 
tive that is properly Called a verb ; the other tenses 
and moods are variations of the verb. Non valet 
may be called a verbum injinitum. 

Speech is sound significant by compact, of which 
some part is also significant. And it is either enun- 
ciative, or not enunciative. Enunciative speech is 
that which affirms or denies. As to speech which 
is not enunciative, such as a prayer or wish, the 
consideration of it belongs to oratory, or poetry. 

Every 
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Every enunciative speech must have a verb, or 
some variation of a verb. Affirmation is the enun¬ 
ciation of one thing concerning another. Nega¬ 
tion is the enunciation of one thing ^‘rom another. 
Contradiction is an affirmation and negation that 
are opposite. This is a summary of the first six 
chapters. 

The seventh and eighth treat of the various 
kinds of enunciations or propositions, universal, 
particular, indefinite, and singular ; and of the va¬ 
rious kinds of opposition in propositions, and the 
axioms concerning them. These things are re¬ 
peated in every system of logic. In the ninth 
chapter, he endeavours to prove, by a long meta¬ 
physical reasoning, that propositions respecting fu¬ 
ture contingencies are not, determinately, either 
true or false; and that if they were, it would fol¬ 
low, that all things happen necessarily, and could 
not have been otherwise than as they are. The 
remaining chapters contain many minute observa¬ 
tions concerning the equipollcncy of propositions 
both pure and modal. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. 11. 

REMARKS. 

Sect. 1. On the Five Prexlicablts. 

T he writers on logic have borrowed their ma¬ 
terials almost entirely from Aristotle’s Orga¬ 
non and Porphyry’s Introduction. The Organon, 
however was not written by Aristotle as one work. 
It comprehends various tracts, written without the 
view of making them parts of one whole, and af¬ 
terwards thrown together by his editors under one 
name on account of their affinity. Many of his 
books that are lost, would have made a part of 
the Organon if they had been saved. 

The three treatises of which we have given a 
brief account, are unconnected with each other, 
and with those that follow. And although the 
first was undoubtedly compiled by Porphyry, and 
the two last probably by Aristotle, yet I consider 
them as tl^e venerable remains of a philosophy 
more ancient than Aristotle. Archytas of Taren- 
tum, an eminent ma;thematician and philosopher 

of 
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df the Pythagorean school, is said to have wrote 
upon the ten categories ; and the five predicablcs 
probably had their origin in the same school. 
Aristotle, though abundantly careful to do justice 
to himself, does not claim the invention of either. 
And Porphyry/without ascribing the. latter to 
Aristotle, professes only to deliver the doctrine of 
the ancients and chiefly of the Peripatetics, con¬ 
cerning them. 

The writersnOn logic have divided that science 
into three parts ; the first treating of simple appre¬ 
hension and of terms ; the second, of judgment 
and of propositions; and the third, of reasoning 
and of syllogisms. The materials of the first part 
are taken from Porphyry’s introduction and the 
Categories ; and those of the second from the 
book of Interpretation. 

A predicable, according to the grammatical 
form of the word, might seem to signify, whatever 
may be predicated, that is, affirmed or denied, of 
a subject: and in that sense, every predicate would 
be a predicable. But logicians give a different 
meaning to the word. They divide propositions 
into certain classes, according to the relation which 
the predicate of the proposition bears to the sub¬ 
ject. The first class is that wherein the predicate 
is the genus of the subject; as when we say, 7’fm 
is a triangle, Jupiter is a planet. In the second 
class, the predicate is a species of the subject j as 
when we say, This triangle is right-angled. A 
' - ^ third 
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third class is when the predicate is the specific 
difference of the subject; as when vi'^e say, Exh'i y 
triangle has three sides and three angles. A fourth" 
when the predicate is a property of the subject; as 
when we say, The angles of every triangle are equal 
to tuio right angles. And a fifth class is when tne 
predicate is something accidental to the subject; 
as when we say, This triangle is neatly drawn. 

Each of these classes comprehends a great varie¬ 
ty of propositions, having dificrent subjects, and 
different predicates; but sn each class the relation 
between the predicate and the subject is the same. 
Now it is to this relation that logicians have given 
the name of a predicnble. Hence it is, that al¬ 
though the number uf predicates be infinite, yet 
the number of predicables can be no greater than 
that of the different relations which may be in 
propositions between the predicate and the sub¬ 
ject. And if all propositions belong to one or 
other of the five classes above mentioned, there 
can be but five predicables, to wit, genus, species, 
differentia, proprium, and accidens. I'hese might, 
with more propriety perhaps, have been called the 
Jive classes of predicates ; but use has determined 
them to be called the Jive predicables. 

It may also be observed, that as some objects of 
thought are individuals, such as, Julius Ceesar, the 
City Rome: so others are commxm to many in¬ 
dividuals, as good, great, virtuous, vicious. Of this 
last kind arc all the things that are expressed by ad- 

voL, in, B jectives. 
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jectives. Things common to many individuals, 
were by the ancients called universals. All pre¬ 
dicates are universals, for they have the nature of 
adjectives; and, on the other hand, all universal^ 
may be predicates. On this account, universals 
may be divided into the same classes as predicates; 
and as the five classes of predicates above mention¬ 
ed have been called the five predicables, so by the 
same kind of phraseology they have been called 
t/ie Jive universals ; although they may more pro¬ 
perly be called the Jive classes of universals. 

The doctrine of the five universals or predicables 
makes an essential part of every system of logic, 
and has been handed down without any change to 
this day. The very name of predicables shews, 
that the author of this division, whoever he was, 
intended it as a complete enumeration of all the 
kinds of things that can be affirmed of any sub¬ 
ject ; and so it^has always been understood. It is 
accordingly implied in this division, that all that 
can be affirmed of any thing whatever, is either 
the genus of the thing, or its species, or its specific 
difference, or some property or accident belonging 
to it. 

Burgersdick, a very acute writer in logic, seems 
to have been aware, that strong objections might 
be made to the five predicables, considered as a 
complete enumeration; but, unwilling to allow 
any imperfection in this ancient division, he en¬ 
deavours to restrain the meaning of the word />re- 

dicable. 
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dirable, so as to obviate objections. Those things 
only, says he, are to be^ accounted predicables, 
which may be affirmed of many individuals, truly, 
properly, and immediately. The consequence of 
putting such limitations upon fhe word predicabk 
is, that in mf^ny propositions, |ierhaps in most, the 
predicate is not a predicable. But admitting all 
his limitations, the enumeration will still be very 
incomplete; for of many things we may affirm 
truly, properly, and immediately, their existence, 
their end, their cause, their effect, and various re¬ 
lations which they bear to other things. These, 
and perhaps many more, are predicables in the 
strict sense of the word, no less than the five which 
have been so long famous. 

Although Porphyry and all subsequent writers, 
make the predicables to be, in number, five ; yet 
Aristotle himself, in the beginning of the Topics, 
reduces them to four; and demonstrates, that 
there can be no more. We shall give his demon¬ 
stration when we come to the Topics ; and shall 
only here observe, that as Burgersdick justifies the 
fivefold division, by restraining the meaning of the 
viorU predicabk; so Aristotle justifies the fourfold 
division, by enlarging the meaning of the words 
property and accident. 

After all, I apprehend, that jhis ancient division 
of predicables with all its imperfections will bear 
a comparison with those which have been substi- 

B 2 ■ tuted. 
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tuted in its stead by the most celebrated modern 
philosophers. 

Locte, in liis Ess^y on the Human Understand¬ 
ing, having laid it down as a principle, That all 
our knowledge consists in perceiving certain agree¬ 
ments and disagreements between our ideas, re¬ 
duces these agreements and disagreements to four 
heads; to wit, 1. Identity and diversity ; 2. Rela¬ 
tion ; 3. Coexistence ; 4. Real existence *. Here 
arc four predicables given as a complete enumera¬ 
tion, and yet not one of the ancient predicablcs is 
included in the number. 

The author of the Treatise of Human Nature, 
proceeding upon the same principle that all our 
knowledge isonly a perception of therelationsof our 
ideas, observes, “ That it may perhaps be esteemed 
“ an endless task, to enumerate all those qualities 
“ which admit of comparison, and by which the 
“ ideas of philosophical relation are produced; 
“ but if we diligently consider them, we shall find, 
“ that without difficulty they may be comprised 
“ under seven general heads: 1. Resemblance; 
“ 2. Identity; 3. Relations of Space and Time; 
“ 4. Relations of Quantity and Number ; 5. De- 
“ grees of Quality ; 6. Contrariety; 7- Causa- 
“ tionf”. Here again are seven predicables given as 
a complete enumcr^tion.whereinallthe predicables 
of the ancients, as well as two of Locke’s, are left 
out. 

The 

• Book 4. chap. 1. f Vol. 1. p. $S. and 125, 
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The ancients in their division attended only to 
categorical propositions which have one subject 
and one predicate ; and of these to such onlj as- 
have a general term for their subject. The mo¬ 
derns, by their definition of knowledge, have been 
led to attend only to relative propositions, M'hich 
express a relation between two subjects, and these 
subjects they suppose tp be always ideas. 


Sect. 2. On the Ten Categories, and on Divisions in 
general. 

The intention of the categories or predicaments 
is, to muster every object of human apprehension 
under ten heads; for the categories are given as a 
complete enumeration of every thing which can 
he expressed without composition and structure; that 
is, of every thing that can be either the subject or 
the predicate of a proposition. So that as every 
soldier belongs to some company, and every com¬ 
pany to some regiment; in like manner every 
thing that can be the object of human thought, 
has its place in one or other of the ten categories; 
and by dividing and subdividing properly the se¬ 
veral categories, all the notions that enter into the 
human mind m^ be mustered in rank and file, 
like an army in the day of battle. 

The perfection of the division of categories into 
ten heads, has been strenuously defended by the 
, B 3 followers 
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followers of Aristotle, as well as that of the five 
predicables.. They are indeed of kin to each 
other; tfipy breathe the same spirit, and probably 
had the same orig;in. By the one we are taught 
to marshal every term that can enter into a propo¬ 
sition, either as subject or predicate^ "ind by the 
other, we a re^t aught all the possible relations 
which the s||^ct can the predicate. Thus 

the wholefurniture of the human mind is present¬ 
ed to us at one view, and contracted, as it were, 
into a nut-shell. To attempt, in so early a period, 
a methodical delineation of the vast region of hu¬ 
man knowledge, actual and possible, and to point 
out the limits of every district, was indeed magna¬ 
nimous in a high degree, and deserves our admira¬ 
tion, while we lament that the human powers are 
unequal to so bold a flight* 

A regular distribution of things under proper 
classes or heads, is, without doubt, a great help 
both to memory and judgment. As the philoso¬ 
pher’s province includes all things human and di¬ 
vine that can be objects of inquiry, he is naturally 
led to attempt some general division, like that of 
||ie categories. And the invention of a division of 
tnis kind, which the speculative part of mankind 
acquiesced in for two thousand years, marks a su¬ 
periority of genius in the inventor, whoever he 
was. Nor does it appear, that the general divi¬ 
sions, which, since the decline of the Peripatetic 

philosophy. 
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philosophy, have been substituted in place of the 
ten categories, arc more perfect. 

Locke has reduced all things to three categories; 
to wit, substances, modes, .and relations. In this 
division, time, space, and number, three great ob¬ 
jects of human thought, are omitted. 

The author of the Treatise of Human Nature 
has reduced all things to two categories; to wit, 
ideas and impressions: a division which is very 
well adapted to his system ; and which puts me in 
mind of another made by an excellent mathemati¬ 
cian in a printed thesis I have seen. In it the au¬ 
thor, after a severe censure of the ten categories of 
the Peripatetics, maintains, that there neither are 
nor can bp more than two categories of things ; to 
wit, data and quasita. 

There are two ends that may be proposed by 
such divisions. The first is, to methodize or digest 
in order what a man actually knows. This is nei- 
their unimportant nor impracticable ; and in pro¬ 
portion to the solidity and accuracy of a man’s 
judgment, his divisions of the things he knows, will 
be elegant and useful. The same subject may ad¬ 
mit, and even require, various divisions, according 
to the different points of view from which we con¬ 
template it; nor does it follow, that because one 
division is good, therefore another is naught. To 
be acquainted wjth the divisions of the logicians 
and metaphysicians, without a superstitious attach¬ 
ment to them, may be of use in dividing the same 

B 4 . subjects. 
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subjects, or even those of a different nature. Thus, 
Quirictilian borroxvs from the ten categories his di- 
vr^ion of the topics of rhetorical argumentation, 
Oi a'l methods of iarrangement, the most antiphilo- 
sr.,>hical seems to be the invention of this age ; I 
mcdii, the arranging the arts and Sciences by the 
letters of tho; alphabet, in dictionaries and encyclo- 
pedics. With these authors tae categories are, A, 
B, C, &c. 

Another end commonly proposed by such divi¬ 
sions, but very rarely attained, is to exhaust the 
subject divided ; so that nothing that belongs to it 
shall be omitted. It is one of the general rules of 
division in all systems of logic, That the division 
should be adequate to the subject divided : a good 
rule, without doubt; but very often beyond the 
ri ach of human power. To make a perfect divi¬ 
sion, a man must have a perfect comprehension of 
the whole subject at one view. When our know¬ 
ledge of the subject is imperfect, any division we 
can make, must be like the first sketch of a painter, 
to be extended, contracted, or mended, as the sub¬ 
ject Siali be found to require, Yet nothing is 
more common, not only among the anqient, but even 
among modern philosophers, than to draw, from 
their incomplete divisions, conclusions which sup¬ 
pose tliem to be perfect. 

A dn ision is a repository which the philosopher 
fra) lies for holding his ware in convenient order. 
The philosopher maintains, that such or such a 
< ■ thing 
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thing is not good ware, because there is no place 
in his ware-room that fits it. We are apt to yield 
to this argument in philosophy, but it ap¬ 
pear ridiculous in any other traffic. ^ * 

Peter Ramus, who had the spirit of a reformer 
in philosopliy, and who had force of genius suffi¬ 
cient to shake the Aristotelian fabric in many parts, 
but insufficient to erect any thing more solid in its 
place, tried to remedy the imperfection of philoso¬ 
phical divisions, by introducing a new manner of 
dividing. His divisions always consisted of two 
members ; one of which was contradictory of the 
other ; as if one should divide England into Mid¬ 
dlesex and what is not Middlesex. It is evident 
that these two members comprehend all England : 
for the logicians observe, that a term along with 
its contradictory, comprehend all things. In the 
same manner* w'e may divide what is not Middle¬ 
sex into Kent and what is not Kent. Thus one 
may go on by divisions and subdivisions that are 
absolutely complete. This example may serve to 
give an idea of the spirit of Ramean divisions, 
which were in no small reputation about two hun¬ 
dred years ago. 

Aristotle was not ignorant of this kind of divi¬ 
sion. But he used it only as a touchstone to prove 
by induction the perfection of some other division, 
which indeed is the best use that can be made of 
it. When applied to the common purpose of divi¬ 
sion, it is both inelegant, and burdensome to the 

memory; 
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naemoiy; and, after it has put one Out of breath 
by endless subdivisions, there is still a negative 
ternyjsftbbehind, which shews that you are no 
neafer the end of your journey than when you be- 
gan. 

Until some more effectual remedy be found for 
the imperfection of divisons, I beg leave to propose 
one more simple than that of Ramus, It is this : 
When you meet with a division of any subject im¬ 
perfectly comprehended, add to the last member 
an ef ccctcra. That this et cectera makes the divi¬ 
sion complete, is undeniable ; and therefore it 
ought to hold its place as a member, and to be al¬ 
ways understood, whether expressed or not, until 
clear and positive proof be brought that the divi¬ 
sion is complete without it. And this same et ccB- 
iera is to be the repository of all members that 
shall in any future time shew a good antf valid 
right to a place in the subject. 


Sect. 3. On Distinctions. 

Having said so much of logical divisions, we 
shall next make some remarks upon distinctions. 

Since the philosophy of Aristotle fell into dis¬ 
repute, it has been a common topic of wit and rail¬ 
lery, to inveigh against metaphysical distinctions. 
Indeed the abuse of them in the scholastic ages, 
seems to justify a general prejudice against them: 
and shallow thinkers and writers have good reason 
to be jealous of distinctions, because they 'make 

sad 
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sad work when applied to their fiimsj composi¬ 
tions. But every man of true judgment, while 
he condemns distinctions that have no foundation 
in the nature of things, must perceive, that indis¬ 
criminately to decry distinctions, is to renounce all 
pretensions to just reasoning; for as false reason¬ 
ing commonly proceeds from confounding things 
that are different; so without distinguishing such 
things, it is impossible to avoid error, or detect so¬ 
phistry. The authority of Aquinas, or Suarex, or 
even of Aristotle, can neither stamp a real value 
upon distinctions of base metal, nor hinder the cur¬ 
rency of those of true metal. 

Some distinctions are verbal, others are real. 
The first kind distinguish the various meanings of 
a word ; whether proper, or metaphorical. Dis¬ 
tinctions of this kind make a part of the grammar 
of a language, and arc often absurd when translated 
into another language. Real distinctions are equal¬ 
ly good in all languages, and suffer n6 hurt by 
translation. They distinguish the different species 
contained under some general notion, or the differ¬ 
ent parts contained in one whole. 

Many of Aristotle’s distinctions are verbal mere¬ 
ly ; -and therefore, more proper materials for a dic¬ 
tionary of the Greek language, than for a philoso¬ 
phical treatise. At least, they ought never to have 
been translated into other languages, when the 
idiom of the language will not justify them : for 
this is to adulterate the language, to introduce fo¬ 
reign 
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reign idioms into' it without necessity or use, and 
to make it ambiguous where it was not. The 
distinctions in the end of the Categories of the 
four words, priuSj simul, nwtus and habere, are all 
verbal. 

The modes or species of prius, according to Ari¬ 
stotle, are five. One thing may be prior to ano¬ 
ther; first, ill point of time; secondly, in point 
of dignity ; thirdly, in point of order; and so 
forth. The modes of simul are only three. It 
seems this word was not used in the Greek with 
so great latitude as the other, althoughr they are 
relative terms. 

The modes or species of motion he makes to be 
six, to-wit, generation, corruption, increase, de¬ 
crease, alteration, and change of place. 

The modes or species of having are eight. 1. Ha¬ 
ving a quality or habit, as having wisdom. 2. Ha¬ 
ving quantity or magnitudcv S. Having things 
adjacent, as having a sword. 4. Having things as 
parts, as having hands or feet. 5. Having in a 
part or on a part, as having a ring on one’s finger. 

6. Containing, as a cask is said to have wine. 

7. Possessing, as having lands or houses. 8. Having 
a wife. 

Another distinction of this kind is Aristotle’s 

distinction of causes; of which he makes four 

* . 

kinds, efficient, material, formal, and final. . These 
distinctions may deserve a place in a dictionary of 

the 
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the Greek language; but in English or Latin they 
adulterate the language. Yet so fond were the 
schoolmen of distinctions of this kind, that they 
added to Aristotle’s enumcTation, an impulsive 
cause, aft exemplary cause, and I don’t know how 
many more. W e seem to have adopted into Eng¬ 
lish a final cause ; but it.is merely a term of art, 
borrowed from the Peripatetic philosophy, without 
necessity or use : for the English word end is as 
good as Jlnal cause, though not so long nor so 
learned. 


Sect. 4. On Definitions. 

It remains that we make some remarks on Ari¬ 
stotle’s definitions, which have exposed him to 
much censure and ridicule. Yet I think it must 
be allowed, that in things which need definition 
and admit of it, his definitions are commonly ju¬ 
dicious and accurate ; and had he attempted to 
define such things only, his enemies had wanted 
great matter of triumph. I believe it may like¬ 
wise be said in his favour, that until Locke’s essay 
was wrote, there was nothing of importance deli¬ 
vered by philosophers with regard to definition, be¬ 
yond what Aristotle has saitl upon that su1)ject. 

He considers a definition as a speech dc('','’nng 
what a thing is. Every thing essential to the thing 
defined, and nothing more, must be contained in 
the definition. Now the essence of a thing con¬ 
sists 
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sists of these two parts: First, What is common to 
it with other things of the same kind ; and, se¬ 
condly, What distinguishes it from other things of 
the same Hftd. Th^ first is called the genus of 
the thing, the second its specific difference. The 
definition therefore consists of these two parts. And 
for finding them, we must have recourse to the 
ten categories; in one or other of which every 
thing in nature is to be found. Each category is 
a genus, and is divided into so many species, which 
are distinguished by their specific differences. Each 
of these species is again subdivided into so many 
species, with regard to which it is a genus. This 
division and subdivision continues until we come 
to the lowest species, which can only be divided 
into individuals, distinguished from one another, 
not by any specific difference, but by acciden¬ 
tal differences of time, place, and other circum¬ 
stances. 

The category itself being the highest genus, is 
in no respect a species, and the lowest species h in 
no respect a genus; but every intermediate order 
is a genus compared with those that are below it, 
and a species compared with those above it. To 
• find the definition of any thing, therefore, you must 
take the genus whicR is immediately above its 
place in the category, and the specific difference 
by which it is distinguished from other species of 
the same gefjus. These two make a perfect defi¬ 
nition. This I take to be the substance of Ari¬ 
stotle’s 
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stode’s system; and probably the system of the Py¬ 
thagorean school before Aristotle, concerning defi¬ 
nition. 

But notwithstanding the specious appearance of 
this system, it has its defects. Not to repeat what 
was before said of the imperfection of the division 
of things into ten categories, the subdivisions of 
each category are no less imperfect. Aristotle has 
given some subdivisions of a few of them ; and, as 
far as he goes, his followers pretty unanimously 
take the same road. But when they attempt to 
go farther, they take very different roads. It is 
evident, that if the series of each category could be 
completed, and the division of things into catego¬ 
ries could be made perfect, still the highest genus 
in each category could not be defined, because it 
is not a species ; nor could individuals be defined, 
because they have no specific difference. There 
are also many species of things, whose specific dif¬ 
ference cannot be expressed in language, even 
when it is evident to sense, or to the understand¬ 
ing. Thus green, red, and blue,, are very distinct 
species of colour; but who can express in words 
wherein green differs from red or blue ? 

Without borrowing light from the-ancient sy¬ 
stem, we may perceive, that every definition must 
consist of words that need no definition ; and that 
to define the common words of a language that 
have no ambiguity, is trifling, if it could be done; 
the only use of a definition being to give a clear 

, and 
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and adequate conception of the meaning of a 
tvord. 

The logicians indeed distinguish between the 
defifrition of a word, and the definition of a thing; 
considering the former as the mean office of a lexi¬ 
cographer, but the last as the grand work of a phi¬ 
losopher. But what they have said about the de¬ 
finition of a, thing, if it have a meaning, is beyond 
my comprehension. All the rules of definition 
agree to the definition of a word ; and if they 
mean by the definition of a thing, the giving an 
adequate conception of the nature and essence of 
any thing that exists; this is impossible, and is the 
vain boast of men, unconscious of the weakness of 
human understanding. 

The works of God are but imperfectly known 
by us. We see their outside ; or perhaps we dis¬ 
cover some of their qualities and relations, by ob¬ 
servation and experiment assisted by reasoning; 
but even of the simplest of them we can give no 
definition that comprehends its real essence. It is 
justly observed by Locke, that nominal essences 
only, which are the creatures of our own minds, 
are perfectly comprehended by us, or can be pro¬ 
perly defined ; and even of these there are many 
too sirapio in their nature to admit of definition. 
When we cannot give precision to our notions by 
a definition, we must endeavour to do it by atten¬ 
tive reflection upon them, by observing minutely 
their agreements and differences, and especially by 
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a right uriderstanding of the powers of our own 
minds, by which such notions are formed^ 

The principles laid down by Locke with regard 
to definitionj and with regard to the abuse of 
words, carry conviction alohg with them. I take 
them to be one of the iriost important improve¬ 
ments made in logic since the days of Aristotle: 
not so inucli because they enlarge our knowledge, 
as because they make us sensible of our ignorance ; 
and shew that a great part of what speculative 
men have admired as profound philqsophy, is only 
a darkening of knowledge by words without un¬ 
derstanding. 

If Aristotle had understood these principles, 
many of his definitions, which furnish matter of 
triumph to his enemies, had never .seen the light: 
let us impute them to the times rather than to the 
man. The sublime Plato, it is said, thought it ne¬ 
cessary to have the definition of a man, and could 
find none better than Animal implume bipes; upon 
which Diogenes serlt to his school a cock with his 
feathers plucked off, desiring to know whether it 
was a man or not. 


Sect. 5. On the Structure of Speech. 

The few hints contained in the beginning of the 
book concerning Interpretation relating to the 
structure of speech, have been left out in treatises 
of logic, as belonging rather to grammar ; yet I 
VOL* HI. G apprehend 
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apprehend this is a rich field of philosophical spe¬ 
culation. Language being the express image of 
human thought, the analysis of’ the one must cor¬ 
respond to that of the other. Nouns adjective and 
substantive, verbs active and passive, with their va¬ 
rious moods, tenses, and persons, must be expres¬ 
sive of a like variety in the modes of thought. 
Things that are distinguished in all languages, 
such as substance and quality, action and passion, 
cause and eifcct, must be distinguished by the na¬ 
tural powers of the human mind. The philosophy 
of grammar, and that of the human understand¬ 
ing, are more nearly allied than is commonly ima¬ 
gined. 

The structure of language was pursued to a con¬ 
siderable extent, by the ancient commentators up¬ 
on this book of Aristotle. Their speculations up¬ 
on this subject, which are neither the least inge¬ 
nious jior the least useful part of the Peripatetic 
philosophy, were neglected for many ages, and lay 
buried in ancient manuscripts, >» in books little 
known, till they were lately brought to light by 
the learned Mr Harris in his Hermes. 

The definitions given by Aristotle, of a noun, of 
a verb, and of speech, will hardly bear examina¬ 
tion. It is easy in practice to distinguish the va¬ 
rious parts of speech ; but very difficult, if at all 
possible, to give accurate definitions of them. 

He observes justly, that besides that kind of 
speech called a proposition, which is always either 

true 
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true or false, there are other kinds which are neU 
ther true nor false; such as, a prayer, or wish; 
to which w^e may add, a question, a command, a 
promise, a contract, and many others. These Ari¬ 
stotle pronounces to have nothing to do with his 
subject, and remits them to oratory, or poetry; 
and so they have remained banished from the re¬ 
gions of philosophy to this day ; yet I apprehend, 
that an analysis of such speeches, and of the ope¬ 
rations of mind which they express, would be of 
real use, and perhaps would discover how imper¬ 
fect an enumeration the logicians have given of 
the powers of human understanding, when they 
reduce them to simple apprehension, judgment, 
and reasoning. 


Sect. 6. On Propositions. 

Mathematicians use the word propositim in a 
larger sense than logicians. A problem is called a 
proposition in mathematics, but in logic it is not a 
proposition ; it is one of those speeches which are 
not enunciative, and which Aristotle remits to 
oratory or poetry. 

A proposition, according to Aristotle, is a speech 
wherein one thing is affirmed or denied of ano¬ 
ther. Hence it is easy to distinguish the thing 
affirmed or denied, which is called the predicate, 
from the thing of w'hich it is affirmed or denied, 
which is called the subjecti and these two are call- 

C 2 . ed 
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€d tbf terms of the proposition. Hence likewise it 
appears, that propositions are either affirmative or 
negative; and this is called their quality. All af¬ 
firmative propositions have the same quality, so 
likewise have all negative *, but an affirmative and 
a negative are contrary in their quality. 

When the subject of a proposition is a general 
term, the predicate is affirmed or denied, either of 
the whole, or of a part. Hence’propositions are 
distinguished into universal and particular. All 
men%re mortal, is an universal proposition; Some 
men are learned, is a particular; and this is called 
the quantity of the proposition. All universal pro¬ 
positions agree in quantity, as also all particular: 
but an universal and a particular are said to differ 
in quantity. A proposition is called indejinite, 
when there is no mark either of universality or 
particularity annexed to the subject: thus, Man is 
of few days, is an indefinite proposition; but it 
must be understood either as universal or as parti¬ 
cular, and therefore is not a third species, but by 
interpretation is brought under one of the other 
two. 

There are also singular propositions, which have 
not a general term but an individual for their sub¬ 
ject ; as, Alexander was a great conqueror. These 
are considered by logicians as universal, because, 
the subject being indivisible, the predicate is af¬ 
firmed or denied of the whole, and not of a part 
only. Thus all propositions, with regard to Qua¬ 
lity, 
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lity, are either affirmative or negative; and with 
regard to quantity, are universal or particular; 
and taking in both quantity and quality, they are 
universal affirmatives, or universal negatives, or 
particular affirmatives, or particular ne'gatives. 
These four kinds, after the days of Aristotle, came 
to be named by the names of the four first vowels, 
A, E, I, O, according to the following distich ; 

Asscril A, negai E, sed ttniversaliter atnbte; 

Asserit I, negai 0, sed particulariter ambo. 

When the young logician is thus far instructed 
in the nature of propositions, he is apt to think 
there is no difficulty in analysing any proposition, 
and shewing its subject and predicate, its quantity 
and quality ; and indeed, unless he can do this, he 
will be unable to apply the rules of logic to use. 
Yet be will find, there are some difficulties in this 
analysis, which are overlooked by Aristotle altoge¬ 
ther ; and although they are sometimes touched, 
they are pot removed by his followers. For, 
1. There are propositions in which it is difficult to 
find a subject and a predicate ; as in these, tt rainsy 
It snows. % In some propositions either term may 
be made the subject or the predicate as you like 
best; as in this, Virtue is the road to happiness. 
3. The same example may serve to shew, that it is 
sometimes difficult to say, whether a proposition 
be universal or particular. 4. The quality of some 
propositions is so dubious, that logicians have never 
been able to agree vyhether they be affirmative or 

C 9 negiitive j 
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negativeas in this proposition, Whatever is in¬ 
sentient is not animal. 5 As there is one class of 
propositions which hjjve only two terms, to wit, 
one subject and one predicate, which are called ca¬ 
tegorical propositions; so there are many classes that 
have more than two terms. What Aristotle deli¬ 
vers in this book is applicable onl/ to categorical 
proposition'!*'; and to them only the rules concern¬ 
ing the conversion of propositions, and concerning 
the figures and modes of syllogisms, are accom¬ 
modated. The subsequent writers of logic have 
taken notice of some of the many classes of complex 
propositions, and have given rules adapted to them; 
but finding this work endless, they have left us to 
manage the rest by the rules of common sense. 


CHAP. III. 

ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST ANALYTICS. 


Sect. 1 . OJ the Conversion of Propositions. 

I N attempting to give some account of the Ana¬ 
lytics and of the Topics of Aristotle, inge¬ 
nuity requires me to confess, that though I have 

often 
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often purposed to read the whole with care, and 
to understand what is intelligible, yet my courage 
and patience always failed before I had done. 
Why should 1 throw away so much time and 
painful attention upon a thing of so little real use ? 
If I had lived in those ages when the kpowledge of 
Aristotle’s Organon entitled a man to the highest 
rank in jihilosophy, ambition might have induced 
me to employ upon it some years of painful study; 
and less, 1 conceive, would not be sufficient. Such 
rellections as these, always got the better of my re¬ 
solution, when the first ardor began to cool. All 
1 can say is, that I have read some parts of the dif- 
feient books with care, some slightly, and some 
perhaps not at all, I have glanced over the whole 
often, and when any thing attracted my attention, 
have dipped into it till my appetite was satisfied. 
Of all reading it is the most dry and the most pain¬ 
ful, employing an infinite labour of demonstration 
about things of the most abstract nature, delivered 
in a laconic style, and often, I think, wdth affect - 
ed obscurity ; and all to prove general proposi¬ 
tions, which when applied to particular instances 
appear self-evident. 

There is probably but little in the Categories 
or in the book of Interpretation, that Aristotle 
could claim as his ownffnvention : hut the whole 
theory of syllogisms he claims as his own, and as 
the fruit of much time and labour. And indeed 

C 4 it 
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it is a stately fabric, a monument of a great genius, 
which we could wish to have been more usefully 
employed. There must be something however 
adapted to pleas^ the human understanding, or to 
flatter human pride, in a work which occupied 
men of speculation for more than a thousand years. 
These books are called Analytics, because the in¬ 
tention of them is to resolve all reasoning into its 
simple ingredients. 

The first book of the First Analytics, consisting 
of forty-six chapters, may be divided into four- 
parts *, the first treating of the conversion of pro¬ 
positions ; the second, of the structure of syllogisms, 
in all the different figures and modes; the third, 
of the invention of a middle term; and the last, 
of the resolution of syllogisms. We shall give a 
brief account of each. 

To convert a proposition, is to infer from it ano¬ 
ther proposition, whose subject is the predicate of 
the first, and. whose predicate is the subject of the 
first. This is reduced by Aristot]e to three rules. 
1. An universal negative may be converted into 
an universal negative : thus, No 7nan ii a quadru¬ 
ped ; therefore, No quadruped is a man. 2. An 
universal alllrmativQ can he converted only into 
a particular affirmative; thus. All men are mortal; 
therefore, Some mortal beings are men. .3. A par¬ 
ticular affirmative may be converted into a parti¬ 
cular affirmative: as, Some men are just / therefore, 
S.onne just persons are men. Wh?n a proposition 

may 
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may converted without changing its quantity, 
this is called simple conversion; but when the 
quantity is diminished, as in the universal affirma¬ 
tive, it is called conversion accidens. 

There is another kind of conversion, omitted 
in this place by Aristotle, but supplied by his fol¬ 
lowers, called conversion by contraposition, in which 
the term that is contradictory to the predicate is 
put feu" the subject, and the quality of the propo- 
sition,;i 3 changed-, as. All animals are sentient; 
therefore, JVhat is insentient is nbt an animal. A 
fourth rule of conversion therefore is. That an 
universal affirmative, and a particular negative, 
may be converted by contraposition. 


Sect. Sf. Of the figures and Modes of pure Syl¬ 
logisms, 

A syllogism is an argument, or reasoning, con¬ 
sisting of tl^ree propositions, the last of which, call¬ 
ed the conclusion, is inferred from the two preced¬ 
ing, which are called the premises. The conclu-. 
sion having two terras, a subject and a predicate, 
its predicate is called the major term, and its sub¬ 
ject the minor term, In order to prove the con¬ 
clusion, each of its terms is, in the premises, com¬ 
pared with a third term, called the middle term. 
By this means one of the premises will have for 
its two terms the major term and the middle term j 

and 
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and this premise is called the major premise, or 
the major proposition of the syllogism. The other 
premise must have for its two terms the minor 
term and the middle term, and it is called the mi¬ 
nor proposition. Thus the syllogism consists of 
three propositions, distinguished by the names of 
the major, the minor, and the conclusion : and al¬ 
though each of these has two terms, a subject and 
a predicate, yet there are only three diCerent 
terms in all. The major term is always the pre¬ 
dicate of the conclusion, and is dlso either the sub¬ 
ject or predicate of the major proposition 'J Jie 
minor term is always the subject of the conclusion, 
and is also either the subject or predicate of the 
minor proposition. The middle term never enters 
ir to the conclusion, but stands in both premises, 
either in the position of subject or of jn-edicate. 

According to the various positions which the 
middle term may have in the premises, syllogisms 
are said to be of various figures. Now all the pos¬ 
sible positions of the middle term are only four: 
for, first, it may be the subject of the mgjor pro- . 
position, and the predicate of the minor, and then 
the syllogism is of tlie first figure ; or it may be 
the predicate of both premises, and then the syllo- 
gi‘rm is of the second figure ; or it may be the sub¬ 
ject of both, which makes a syllogism of the third 
figure ; or it may be the predicate of the major 
proj osition, and the subject of the minor, which 
makes the fourth figure. Aristotle takes no notice 

of 
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of the fourth figure. It was added by the famous 
Galen, and is often called the Galenicalfigure. 

There is another division of syllogisms accord¬ 
ing to their modes. The mode of a syllogism is 
determined by the quality and quantity of the 
propositions of which it consists. Each of the 
three propositions must be either an universal af¬ 
firmative, or an universal negative, or a particular 
affirmative, or a particular negative. These four 
kinds of propositions, as was before observed, have 
been named by the four vowels, A, E, I, O ; by 
which means the mode of a syllogism is marked 
by any three of thos^ four vowels. Thus A, A, 
A, denotes that mode in which the major, minor, 
and conclusion, are all universal affimatives ; 

A, E, denotes that mode in which the major an4 
conclusion are universal negatives, and the minor 
is an universal affirmative. 

To kr|bw all the possible modes of syllogism, wc 
must finti how many different combinations may 
be made of three out of the four vowels, and 
from the art of combination the number is found 
to be sixty-four. So many possible modes there 
are in every figure; consequently fn the three fi¬ 
gures of Aristotle there are one hundred and nine¬ 
ty-two, and in all the four figures two hundred 
and fifty-six. 

Now, the theory of syllogism requires, that wc 
shew what are the particular njpdes in each figure, 
which do, or do not, form a just and conclusive syl¬ 
logism, 
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Ipgislti, that so the legitimate may be adopted, 
and the spurious rejected. This Aristotle has 
shewn in the first three figures, examining all the 
modes one by one, and passin| sehtence upon each ; 
and from this examination he collects some rules 
which may aid the memory in distinguishing the 
false from the true, and point out the properties 
of each figure. 

The first figure? has only four legitimate modes. 
The major proposition in this figure must be uni¬ 
versal, tad the minor affirmative ; and it has this 
property, that it yields conclusions of all kinds, 
affirmative and negative, universal and particular. 

The second figure has also four legitimate modes. 
Its major proposition must be universal, and one 
of the premises must be negative. It yields con¬ 
clusions both universal and particular, but all ne¬ 
gative. 

The third figure has six legitimate moefes. Its 
minor must always be affirmative; and n yields 
conclusions both affirmative and negative, but all 
particular. 

Besides the rules that are proper to each figure, 
Aristotle has given some that are common to all, 
by which the legitimacy of syllogisms may be tried. 
These may, I think, be reduced to five. 1. There 
must be only three terms in a syllogism. As each 
term occurs in two of the propositions, it must be 
precisely the same in both : if it be not, the syllo¬ 
gism is said to have four terms, which makes a 
• vicious 
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vicious syllogism. 2. The middle term must be 
taken universally in one of the premises. 9. Both 
premises must not be particular propositious, nor 
both negative. 4. The conclusion must be parti¬ 
cular, if either of the premises he particular ; and 
negative, if either of the premises be negative. 
5. No term can be taken universally in the conclu¬ 
sion, if it be not taken universally in the premises. 

For understanding the second and fifth of these 
rules, it is necessary to observe, that a term is said 
to be taken universally, not only when it is the 
subject of an universal* proposition, but when it is 
the predicate of a negative proposition •, on the 
other hand, a term is said to be taken particularly, 
when it is either the subject of a particular, or the 
predicate of an affir mative proposition. 

Sect. 3. Of the Invention of a Middle Term. 

The third part of this book contains rules ge¬ 
neral and special for the invention of a middle 
term : and this the author conceives to be of great 
utility. The general rules amount to this, That 
you are to consider well both terms of the pro¬ 
position to be proved ; their definition, their pro¬ 
perties, the things which may be affirmed or de¬ 
nied of them, and those of which they may be af¬ 
firmed or denied : these things collected together, 
are the materials from which your middle term is 
to be taken. 

The special rules require you to consider the 
quantity and quality of the proposition to be pro¬ 
ved, 
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red, that you may discover in what mode and 
figure of syllogism the proof is to proceed. Then 
from the materials before collected, yoQ must seek 
a middle term which has that relation to the sub¬ 
ject and predicate of the proposition to be proved, 
which the nature of the syllogism requires. Thus, 
suppose the proposition I would prove is an uni¬ 
versal affirmative, I know by the rules of syllo¬ 
gisms, that there is only one legitimate mode in 
which an universal affirmative proposition can be 
proved; and that is the fipt mode of the first 
figure. I know likewise, that in this mode both 
the premises must be universal affirmatives •, and 
that the middle term must be the subject of the 
major, and the predicate of the minor. There¬ 
fore of the terms collected according to the gene¬ 
ral rule, I seek out one or more which have these 
two properties ; first. That the predicate of the 
proposition to be proved can be universally affirm¬ 
ed of it ; and secondly, Tliat it can be universally 
affirmed of the subject of the proposition to be 
proved. Every term you can find which has 
those two properties, will serve you as a middle 
term, but no other. In this way the author gives 
special rules for all the various kinds of propo¬ 
sitions to be proved ; points out the various modes 
in which they may be proved, and the properties 
which the middle term must have to make it fit 
for answering that end. And the rules are illu¬ 
strated, or rather, in my opinion, purposely dark¬ 
ened. 
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ened, by putting letters of the alphabet for the 
several terms. 


Sect. 4. Of the remaining part of the First Book. 

The resolution of syllogisms requires no other 
principles but these before laid down for con¬ 
structing them. However, it is treated of largely 
and rules laid down for reducing reasoning to syl¬ 
logisms, by supplying one of the premises when 
it is.umlerstood, by rectifying inversions, and put¬ 
ting the propositions in the proper order. 

Here he speaks’ also of hypothetical syllogisms ; 
w'hich he acknowledges cannot be resolved into 
any of the figures, although there be many kinds 
of them that ought diligently to be observed; and 
which he promises to handle afterwards. But 
this promise is not fulfilled, as far as 1 know, in 
any of his works that are extant. . 

Sect. 5. Of the Second Book of the First Analytics. 

The second book treats of the powers of syllo¬ 
gisms, and shews, in twenty-seven chapters, how 
w^e may perform many feats by them, and what 
figures and modes are adapted to each. Thus, 
in some syllogisms several distinct conclusions may 
be drawn from the same premises; in some, true 
conclusions may be drawn from false premises; 
in some, by assuming the conclusion and one pre¬ 
mise, you may prove the other ; you may turn a 
direct.syllogism into one leading to an absurdity. 

We 
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* We have likewise precepts given in this book, 
both to the assailant in a syllogistical dispute, how 
to carry on his attack with art, so as to obtain the 
victory ; and to the defendant, how td keep the 
enemy at such distance as that he shall never be 
obliged to yield. From which wo learn, that 
Aristotle introduced in his own school, the j>rac- 
tice pf syllogistical disputation, instead of the rhe¬ 
torical disputations which the sophists were wont 
to use in more ancient times. 


CHAP. IV. 

REMARKS. 


Sect. 1 . Of the Conversion of Propositions. 

W E have given a summary view of the theory 
of pure syllogisms as delivered by Ari¬ 
stotle, a theory of which he claims the sole inven¬ 
tion. And 1 believe it will be difficult, in any 
science, to find so large a system of truths of so 
very abstract and so general a nature, all fortified 
by demonstration, and all invented and perfected 
by one man. It shews a force of genius and la¬ 
bour 
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hour of investigation, equal to the most arduous 
attempts. I shall now make some remarks upon it. 

As to the conversion of propositions, the writers 
on logic commonly satisfy themselves with illu¬ 
strating each of the rules by an example, con¬ 
ceiving them to be self-evident when applied to 
particular cases. But Aristotle has given demon¬ 
strations of the rules he mentions. As a specimen, 
I shall give his demonstration of the first rule. 
“ Let A B be an universal negative proposition •, 
“ I say, that if A is in no B, it will follow that B 
“ is in no A. If you deny this consequence, let 
“ B be in some A, for example, in C ; then the 
“ first supposition will not be true ; for C is of the 
“ B’s.” In this demonstration, if I understand it, 
the third rule of conversion is assumed, that if B 
is in some A, then A must be in some B, which 
indeed is contrary to the first supposition. If the 
third rule be assumed for proof of the first, the 
proof of all the three goes round in a circle ; for 
the second and third rules are proved by the first. 
This is a fault in reasoning which Aristotle con¬ 
demns, and which I would be very unwdlling to 
charge him with, if I could find any better mean¬ 
ing in his demonstration. But it is indeed a fault 
very difficult to be avoided, when men attempt to 
prove things that are self-evident. 

The rules of conversion cannot be applied to all 
propositions, but only to those that are categori¬ 
cal ; and we are left to the direction of common 
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sense in the conversion of other propositions. To 
give an example; Alexander was the son of Phi¬ 
lip ; therefore Philip was the father of Alexander; 
A is greater than B ; therefore B is less than A. 
These are convei'sions which, as far as I know, do 
not fall within any rule in logic ; nor do wc find 
any loss for want of a rule in such cases. 

Even in the conversion of categorical proposi¬ 
tions, it is not enough to transpose the subject and 
predicate. Both must undergo some change, in 
otder to fit them for their new station; for in 
every proposition the subject must be a substan¬ 
tive, or have the force of a substantive ; and the 
predicate must be an adjective, or have the force 
of an adjective. Hence it follows, that when the 
subject is an individual, the proposition admits not 
of conversion. How, for instance, shall we con¬ 
vert this proposition, God is omniscient ? 

These observations show, that the doctrine of 
the conversion, of propositions is not so complete 
as it appears. The rules are laid down without 
any limitation ; yet they are fitted only to one 
class of propositions, to wit, the categorical; and 
of these only to such as have a general term for 
their subject. 


. Sect. 
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Sect. 2 . On Additions made to Aristoik^s T'heory^ 

Although the logicians have enlarged the first 
and second parts of logic, by explaining some tech¬ 
nical words and distinctions which Aristotle has 
omitted, and by giving names to some kinds of 
propositions which he overlooks ; yet in what con¬ 
cerns the theory of categorical syllogisms, he U 
more full, more minute and particular, than any 
of them; so that they seem to have thought this 
capital part of the Organon rather redundant than 
deficient. 

It is true, that Galen added a fourth figure to the 
three mentioned by Aristotle. But there is reason 
to think that Aristotle omitted the fourth figure, 
not through ignorance or inattention, but of design, 
as containing only some indirect modes, which, 
when properly expressed, fall into the first figure. 

It is true also, that Peter Ramus, a professed 
enemy of Aristotle, introduced some new inodes 
that are adapted to singular propositions ; and that 
Aristotle takes no notice of singular propositions, 
either in his rules of conversion, or in the modes of 
syllogism. But the friends of Aristotle have shewn, 
that this improvement of Ramus is more specious 
than useful. Singular propositions have the force 
of universal propositions, and are subject to the 
same rules. The definition given by Aristotle of 
an universal proposition applies to them 5 and 

D 3 therefor* 
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therefore he might think, that there was no occa¬ 
sion to multiply the modes of syllogism upon their 


account. 


These attempts, therefore, show rather inclina¬ 
tion than power, to discover any material defect in 
Aristotle’s theory. 

The most valuable addition made to the theory 
of categorical syllogisms, seems to be the invention 
of those technical names given to the legitimate 
modes, by which they may be easily remembered, 
and which have been comprised in these barbarous 
verses: 


Barbara, Celareni, Barit, Ferio, date j)riina '; 

Cesare, Xiamestris, Festino, Baroco, secundac; 

Tertia grande sonans recital Barapli, Felapton ; 

Adjungens Bisamis, Batisi, Bocardo, Fcruoii. 

In these verses, every legitimate mode belonging 
to the three figures has a name given to it, by 
which it may be distinguished and remembered. 
And this name is so contrived as to denote its na¬ 
ture : for the name has three vowels, which denote 
the kind of each of its propositions. 

Thus, a syllogism in Bocardo must be made up 
of the propositions denoted by the three vowels, O, 
A, O ; that is, its major and conclusion must be 
particular negative propositions, and its minor an 
universal affirmative; and being in the third figure, 
the middle term must be the subject of both pre- 
mi^. 


This 
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This is the mystery contained in the vowels of 
those barbarous words. But there are other mys¬ 
teries contained in their consonants: for, by their 
means, a child may be taught to reduce any syllo¬ 
gism of the second or third figure to one of tfic 
first. So that the four modes of the first figure be¬ 
ing directly proved to be conclusive, all the modes 
of the other two are proved at the same time, by 
means of this operation of reduction. For the 
rules and manner of this reduction, and the diffe¬ 
rent species of it, called ostensive and per impossi- 
bile, 1 refer to the logicians, that I may not disclose 
all their mysteries. 

The invention contained in these verses is so 
ingenious, and so great an adminicle to the dex¬ 
terous management of syllogisms, that 1 think it 
very probable that Aristotle had some contrivance 
of this kind, which was kept as one of the secret 
doctrines of his school, and handed down by tra¬ 
dition, until some person brought it to light. This 
is offered only as a conjecture, leaving it to those 
who are better acquainted with the most ancient 
commentators on the Analytics, either to refute or 
to confirm it. 


SxcT. 3. On Exampks used to illustrate this Theory : 

We may observe, that Aristotle, hardly ever 
gives examples of real syllogisms to illustrate his 
rules. In demonstrating the legitimate modes, he 

D 3 takes 
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talces A, B, C, for the terms of the syllogism. 
Thus, the first mode of the first figure is demon¬ 
strated by him in this manner, “ For,” says he, 
“ if A is attributed to cveiy B, nnd B to every C, 
“ it follows necessarily, that A may be attributed 
** to every C.” For disproving the illegitimate 
modes, he uses the same manner; with this diffe¬ 
rence, that he commonly for an example gives 
three'real terms, such as, honum, habitus, pruden- 
tia; of which three terms you are to make up a 
syllogism of the figure and mode in question, which 
will appear to be inconclusive. 

The commentators and systematical writers in 
logic, hare supplied this defect, and given us real 
examples of every legitimate mode in all the figures. 
We acknowledge this to be charitably done, in or¬ 
der to assist the conception in matters so very ab¬ 
stract ; but whether it was prudently done for the 
honour of the art, may be doubted. I am afraid 
this was to uncover the nakedness of the theory ; 
it has undoubtedly contributed to bring it into 
contempt; for when one considers the silly and 
uninstructive reasonings that have been brought 
forth by this grand organ of science, he can hardly 
forbear crying out, Parturiunt mantes, et nascitur 
ridiculus mus. Many of the writers of logic are 
acute and ingenious, and much practised in the 
syllogistical art; and there must be some reason 
why the examples they have given of syllogism 
are so lean. 


We 
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We shall speak of the reason afterwards; and 
shall now give a syllogisnt in each figure as an 
example. 

No work of God is bad j • 

The natural passions and appetites of men are 
the work of God. 

Therefore none of them is bad. 

In this syllogism, the middle term, work of God, 
is the subject of the major and the predicate of the 
minor; so that the syllogism is of the first figure. 
The mode is that called Celarent; the major and 
conclusion being both universal negatives, and the 
minor an universal affirmative. It agrees to the 
rules of the figure, as the major is universal, and 
the minor affirmative ; it is also agreeable to all 
the general rules; so that it maintains its charac¬ 
ter in every trial. And to show of what ductile 
materials syllogisms are made, we may, by con¬ 
verting simply the major proposition, reduce it to 
a good syllogism of the second figure, and of the 
mode Cesare, thus; 

Whatever is bad is not the work of God ; 

All the natural passions and appetites of men 
are the work of God; 

Therefore they are not bad. 

Another example; 

Every thing virtuous is praise-worthy ; 

Some pleasures are not praise-worthy. 

Therefore some pleasures are not virtuous. 

D 4 Here 
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Here the middle term prmse<i>orthy being the 
predicate of both premises, the syllogism is of the 
second figure; and seeing it is made up of the pro¬ 
positions, A, 0, O, the mode is-Bcrofo. It will be 
found to agree both with .the general and special 
rules: and it may be reduced into a good syllo¬ 
gism of the first figure upon converting the major 
by contraposition, thus: 

What is not praise-worthy is not virtuous ; 

Some pleasures are not praise-worthy ; 

Therefore some pleasures are not virtuous. 

That this syllogism is conclusive, common sense 
pronounces, and all logicians must allow; but it 
is somewhat unpliable to rules, and requires a little 
straining to make it tally with them. 

That it is of the first figure is beyond dispute ; 
but to what mode of that figure shall we refer it ? 
This is a question of some difficulty. For, in the 
first place, the premises seem to be both negative, 
which contradicts the third general rule ; and 
moreover, it is contrary to a special rule of the first 
figure. That the minor should be negative. These 
are the difficulties to be removed. 

Some logicians think, that the two negative par¬ 
ticles in the, major are equivalent to an affirmai 
tive ; and that therefore the major proposition, 
JVhat is not praise worthy is not virtuous, is to be 
accounted an affirmative proposition. This, if 
granted, solves one difficulty *, but the other re¬ 
mains. The most ingenious solution, therefore, is 

this; 
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this: Let the middle term he not praise-worthit/. 
Thus, making the negative particle a part of the 
middle term, the syllogism stands thus: 

Whatever is not praise-worthy is not virtuous ; 

Some pleasures are not praise-worthy ; 

Therefore some pleasures are not virtuous. 

By this analysis, the major becomes an universal 
negative, the minor a particular affirmative, and 
the conclusion a particular negative, and so we have 
a just syllogism in Ferio. 

We see, by this example, that the quality of pro¬ 
positions is not so invariable, but that, when occa¬ 
sion requires, an affirmative may be degraded into 
a negative, or a negative exalted to an affirmative. 
Another example ; 

All Africans are black ; 

All Africans are men ; 

Therefore some men are black. 

This is of the third figure, and of the mode Da~ 
rapti; and it may be reduced to Darii in the first 
figure, by converting the minor. 

All Africans are black ; 

Some men are Africans; 

Therefore some men are black. 

By this time I apprehend the reader has got as 
many examples of syllogisms as will stay his appe¬ 
tite for that kind of entertainment. 


Sect. 
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Sect. 4. On the Demonstration of the Theory. 

Aristotle and all his followers have thought it 
necessary, in order to bring this theory of catego* 
rical syllogisms to a science, to demonstrate, both 
that the fourteen authorised modes conclude just¬ 
ly, and that none of the rest do. Let us now see 
how this has been executed. 

As to the legitimate modes, Aristotle and those 
who follow him the most closely, demonstrate the 
four modes of the first figure directly from an axiom, 
called the Dictum de omni et nuUo. The amount 
of the axiom is. That what is affirmed of a whole 
genus, may be affirmed of all the species and indi¬ 
viduals belonging to that genus ; and that what is 
denied of the whole genus, may be denied of its 
species and individuals. The four modes of the 
first figure are^ evidently included in this axiom. 
And as to the legitimate modes of the other fi¬ 
gure, they are proved by reducing ♦hem to some 
mode of the first. Nor is there any other prin¬ 
ciple assumed in these reductions but the axioms 
concerning the conversion of propositions, and in 
some cases the axioms concerning the opposition of 
propositions. 

As to the illegitimate modes, Aristotle has taken 
the labour to try and condemn them one by one in 
all the three figures: but this is done in. such a 
manner that it is very painful to follow him. To 
give a specimen. In order to prove, that those 

modes 
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modes of the first figure in which the major is par¬ 
ticular, do not conclude, he proceeds thus : “ If 

“ A is or is not in some B, and B in every C, no 
“ conclusion follows. Take for the terms in the 
“ affirmative case, good, habit, prudence, in the 
“ negative, ^oorf, habit, ignorance^ This laconic 
style, the use of symbols not familiar, and, in place 
of giving an example, his leaving us to form one 
from three assigned terms, give such embarrassment 
to a reader, that he is like one reading a book of 
riddles. 

Having thus ascertained the true and falie mode* 
of a figure, he subjoins the particular rules of that 
figure, which seem to be deduced from the parti¬ 
cular cases before determined. The general rulei 
come last of all, as a general corollary from what 
goes before. 

I know not whether it is from a diffidence of 
Aristotle’s demonstrations, or from an apprehension 
of their obscurity, or from a desire of improving 
upon his method, that almost all the writers in lo¬ 
gic I have met with, have inverted his order, be¬ 
ginning where he ends, and ending whdt'e he be¬ 
gins. They first demonstrate the general rules, 
which belong to all the figures, from three axioms ; 
then from the general rules and the nature of each 
figure, they demonstrate the special rules of each 
figure. When this is done, nothing remains but 
to apply these general and special rules, and to re¬ 
ject every mode which contradicts them. 


This 
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This method has a very scientific appearance: 
and when we consider, that by a few rules once 
demonstrated, an hundred and seventy-eight false 
inodes are destroyed at one blow, which Aristotle 
had the trouble to put to death one by one, it seems 
to be a great improvement. I have only one objec¬ 
tion to the three axioms. 

The three axioms are these ; 1. Things which 
agree with the same third, agree with one ano¬ 
ther. 2. When one agrees with the third, and the 
other does not, they do not agree with one ano¬ 
ther. 3. When neither agrees with the third, you 
cannot thence conclude, either that they do, or do 
not agree with one another. If these axioms arc 
applied to mathematical quantities, to which they 
seem to relate when taken literally, they have all 
the evidence that an axiom ought to have: but 
the logicians apply them in an analogical sense to 
things of another nature. In order, therefore, to 
judge whether they are truly axioms, w'e ought to 
strip them of their figurative dress, and to set them 
down in plain English, as the logicians understand 
them. They amount therefore to this. 1. If two 
things be affirmed of a third, or if the third ue af¬ 
firmed of them ; or if one be affirmed of the third, 
and the third affirmed of the other; then they 
may be affirmed one of the other. 2. If one is 
affirmed of the third, or the third of it, and the 
other denied of the third, or the third of it, they may 
be denied one of the other. 3. If both are de¬ 
nied 
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nied of the third, or the third of them ; or if one 
is denied of the third, and the third denied of the 
other ; nothing can be inferred. 

When the three axioms are thus put in plain 
English, they seem not to have the degree of evi¬ 
dence which axioms ought to have ; and if there 
is any defect of evidence in the axioms, this de- 
fed will be communicated to the whole edifice 
raised upon them. 

It may even be suspected, that an attempt by 
any method to demonstrate that a syllogism is con¬ 
clusive, is an impropriety somewhat like that of 
attempting to demonstrate an axiom. In a just 
syllogism, the connection between the premises and 
the conclusion is not only real, but immediate ; so 
that no proposition can come between them to 
make their connection more apparent. The very 
intention of a syllogism is, to leave nothing to be 
supplied that is necessary to a complete demonstra¬ 
tion. Therefore a man of common understand¬ 
ing, who has a perfect comprehension of the pre¬ 
mises, finds himself under a necessity of admitting 
the conclusion, supposing the premises to be true; 
and the conclusion is connected with the premises 
with all the force of intuitive evidence. In a 
word, an immediate conclusion is seen in the pre¬ 
mises, by the light of common sense ; and where 
that is wanting, no kind of reasoning will supply 
its place. 


Sect. 
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Sect. ^ On this Theoty, compered as an En- 
gineofSdeme. 

The slow progress of useful knowledge, during 
the many ages in which the syllogistic art was most 
highly cultivated as the only guide to science, and 
its quick progress since that art was disused, sug¬ 
gest a presumption against it; and this presump¬ 
tion is strengthened by the puerility of the exam¬ 
ples which have always been brought to illustrate 
its rules. 

The ancients seem to have had too high no¬ 
tions, both of the force of the reasoning power in 
man, and of the art of syllogism as its guide. Mere 
reasoning can carry us but a very little v’ay in most 
subjects. By observation, and experiments pro¬ 
perly conducted, the stock of human knowledge 
may be enlarged without end ; but the power of 
reasoning alone, applied with vigour through a 
long life, would only carry a man round, like a 
horse in a mill who labours hard but makes no 
progress. There is indeed an exception to this . 
observation in the mathematical sciences. The re¬ 
lations of quantity are so various and so suscep¬ 
tible of exact mensuration, that long trains of ac¬ 
curate reasoning on that subject may be formed, 
and conclusions drawn very remote from the first 
principles. It is in this science and those which 
depend upon it, that the power of reasoning tri¬ 
umphs ; in other matters its trophies are incon¬ 
siderable. 
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siderable. If any man doubt this, let him pro¬ 
duce, in any subject unconnected with mathema¬ 
tics, a train of reasoning of some length, leading 
to a conclusion, which without this train of rea¬ 
soning would never have been brought within hu¬ 
man sight. Every man acquainted with mathe¬ 
matics can produce thousands of such trains of 
reasoning. I do not say, that none such can be 
produced in other sciences ; but 1 believe they are 
few, and not easily found; and that if they are 
found, it will not be in subjects that can be expres¬ 
sed by categorical propositions, to which alone the 
theory of figure and mode extends. 

In matters to which that theory extends, a man 
of good sense, who can distinguish things that dif¬ 
fer, can avoid the snares of ambiguous words, and 
is moderately practised in such matters, sees at 
once all that can be inferred from the premises : 
or finds, that there is but a very short step to the 
conclusion. 

"Vyhen the power of reasoning is so feeble by 
nature, especially in subjects to which this theory 
can be applied, it would be unreasonable to expect 
great effects from it. And hence we see the reason 
why the examples brought to illustrate it by the 
most ingenious logicians,'- have rather tended to 
bring it into contempt. 

If it should be thought, that the syllogistic art 
may be an useful engine in mathematics, in which 
pure reasooing has ample scope : First, it may be 

observed, 
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observed, That facts are unfavourable to this opi¬ 
nion ; for it docs not appear, that Euclid, or Apol¬ 
lonius, or Archimedes, or Hugens, or Newton, ever 
made the least use of this art; and I am even of 
opinion, that no use can be made of it in mathe¬ 
matics. I would not wish to advance this rashly, 
since Aristotle has said, that mathematicians rea¬ 
son for the most part in the first figure. What led 
him to think so was, that the first figuie only 
yields conclusions that are universal and affirma¬ 
tive, and the conclusions of mathematics are com¬ 
monly of that kind. But it is to be observed, that 
the propositions of mathematics are not categori¬ 
cal propositions, consisting of one subject and one 
predicate. They express some relation which one 
quantity bears to another, and on that account 
must have three terms. The quantities compared 
make two, and the relation between them is a 
third. Now to such propositions we can neither 
apply the rules concerning the conversion of pro¬ 
positions, nor can they enter into a syllogism of 
any of the figures or modes. We observed be¬ 
fore, that this conversion, A is greatey’ than B, 
therefore B is less than A, does not fall within the 
rules of conversion given by Aristotle or the logi¬ 
cians ; and we now add, that this simple reason¬ 
ing, A is equal to B, and B to C; therefore A is 
equal to C, cannot be brought into any syllogism 
in figure and mode. There are indeed syllogisms 
into which mathematical propositions may enter, 

and 
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and of such we shall afterwards speak; but they 
have nothing to do with the system of figure and 
mode. 

When we go without the circle of the mathema¬ 
tical sciences, I know nothing in which there seems 
to be so much demonstration as in that part of lo¬ 
gic which treats of the figures and modes of syl¬ 
logism ; but the few remarks we have made, 
shew, that it has some weak places ; and besides, 
this system cannot be used as an engine to rear it¬ 
self. 

The compass of the syllogistic system as an en¬ 
gine of science, may be discerned by a compen¬ 
dious and general view of the conclusion drawn, 
and the argument used to prove it, in each of the 
three figures. 

In the first figure, the conclusion affirms or de¬ 
nies something of a certain species or individual; 
and the argument to prove this conclusion is. That 
the same thing may be affirmed or denied of the 
whole genus to which that species or individual 
belongs. 

In the second figure, the conclusion is, That 
some species or individual does not belong to such 
a genus ; and the argument is, That some attribute 
common to the whole genus does not belong to 
that species or individual. 

In the third figure, the conclusion is. That such 
an attribute belongs to part of a genus; and the ar¬ 
gument is. That the attribute in question belongs 
VOL. in. E to 
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to a Species or individual which is part of that 
genus. 

I apprehend, that in this short view, every con¬ 
clusion that falls wittiin the compass of the three 
figures, as well as the mean of proof, is compre¬ 
hended. The rules of all the figures might be 
easily deduced from it; and it appears, that there 
is only one principle of reasoning in all the three : 
so that it is not strange, that a syllogism of one 
figure should be reduced to one of another fi¬ 
gure. 

The general principle in w hich the wdiolc ter¬ 
minates, and of which every categorical syllogism 
is only a particular application, is this, That what 
is affirmed or denied of the whole genus, may be 
affirmed or denied of every species and individual 
belonging to it. This is a principle of undoubted 
certainty indeed, but of no great depth. Ari¬ 
stotle and all the logicians assume it as an axiom 
or first principle, from which the syllogistic system, 
as it w ere, takes its departure ; and after a tedious 
voyage, and great expence of demonstration, it 
lands at last in this principle as its ultimate con¬ 
clusion. 0 curas honiinum ! 0 quantum est in re¬ 
bus inane ! 


Sect. 6 . On Modal Syllogisms. 

Categorical propositions, besides their quantity 
and quality, have another affection, by which they 
are divided into pure and modal. In a pure pro¬ 
position. 
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position, the predicate is barely affirmed or denied 
of the subject; but in a modal proposition, the 
affirmation or negation is modified, by being de¬ 
clared to be necessary, or contingent, or possible, 
or impossible. These are the four modes observed 
by Aristotle, from which he denominates a propo¬ 
sition modal. His genuine disciples maintain, that 
these are all the modes that can affect an affirma¬ 
tion or negation, and that the enumeration is 
complete. Others maintain, that this enumera¬ 
tion is incomplete ; and that when an affirmation 
or negation is said to be certain or uncertain, pro¬ 
bable or improbable, this makes a modal proposi¬ 
tion, no less than the four modes of Aristotle. We 
shall not enter into this dispute; but proceed to 
observe that the epithets of pure and modal are 
applied to syllog-isms as well as to propositions. A 
pure syllogism is that in which both premises are 
pure propositions. A modal syllogism is that in 
which either of the premises is a modal proposi¬ 
tion. 

The syllogisms,' of which we have already said 
so much, are those only which are pure as well as 
categorical. But when we consider, that through 
all the figures and modes, a syllogism may have 
one premise modal of any of the four modes, while 
the other is pure, or it may have both premises 
modal, and that they may be cither of the same 
mode or of different modes ; what prodigious va¬ 
riety arises from all these combinations ? Now it 

Eg is 
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is the business of a logician, to shew how the con¬ 
clusion is afiected in all this variety of cases. Ari¬ 
stotle has done this in his First Analytics, with im¬ 
mense labour ; and it will not be thought strange, 
that when he had employed only four chapters in 
discussing one hundred and ninety-two modes, true 
and false, of pure syllogisms, he should employ fif¬ 
teen upon modal syllogisms. 

I am very willing to excuse myself from enter¬ 
ing upon this great branch of logic, by the judg¬ 
ment-and example of those who cannot be charged 
cither with want of respect to Aristotle, or with a 
low esteem of the syllogistic art. 

Keckerman, a famous Daintzican professor, who 
spent his life in teaching and writing logic, in his 
huge folio system of that science, published anm 
]600, calls the doctrine of the modals the crux lo- 
gicorum. With regard to the scholastic doctors, 
among whom this was a proverb, De nmlalibus 
non guaiahit as'mus, he thinks it very dubious, whe¬ 
ther they tortured most the niodal syllogisms, or 
were most tortured by them. But those crabbed 
geniuses, says he, made this doctrine so very thorny, 
that it is fitter to tear a man’s wits in pieces than 
to give them solidity. He desires it to be observ¬ 
ed, that the doctrine of the modals is adapted to 
the Greek language. The modal terms were fre¬ 
quently used by the Greeks in their disputations; 
and, on that account, are so fully handled by Ari¬ 
stotle ; but in the Latin tongue you shall hardly 


ever 
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ever meet with them. Nor 4o I remember, in all 
my experience, says he, to have observed any man 
in danger of being foiled in a dispute, through his 
ignorance of the modals. 

This author, however, out of respect to Ari¬ 
stotle, treats pretty fully of modal propositions, 
shewing how to distinguish their subject and pre¬ 
dicate, their quantity and quality. . But the mo¬ 
dal syllogisms he passes over altogether. 

Ludovicus Vives, whom I mention, not as a de¬ 
votee of Aristotle, but on account of his own judg¬ 
ment and learning, thinks that the doctrine of mo* 
dais ought to be banished out of logic, and remit¬ 
ted to grammar ; and that if the grammar of the 
Greek tongue had been brought to a system in the 
time of Ai'istotle, that most acute philosopher 
would have saved the great labour he has bestow¬ 
ed on this subject. 

Burgersdick, after enumerating five classes of 
modal syllogisms, observes, that they require many 
rules and cautions, which Aristotle had handled 
diligently ; but that, as the use of them is not 
great, and their rules difficult, he thinks it not 
worth while to enter into the discussion of them ; 
recommending to those who would understand 
them, the most learned paraphrase of Joannes Mon- 
lorius upon the first book of the First Analytics. 

All the writers of logic for two hundred years 
back that have fallen into my hands, have passed 
over the rules of modal syllogisms with as little 
E 3 ceremony. 
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ceremony. So that this great branch of the doc¬ 
trine of syllogism, so diligently handled by Ari¬ 
stotle, fell into neglect, if not contempt, even while 
the doctrine of pure syllogisms continued in the 
highest esteem. Moved by these authorities, I 
shall let this doctrine rest in peace, without giving 
the least disturbance to its ashes. 

Sect. 7- On Syllogisms that do not belong to Fi¬ 
gure and Mode. 

Aristotle gives some observations upon imperfect 
syllogisms ; such as, the Enthimema, in which one 
of the premises is not expressed, but understood ; 
Induction, wherein we collect an universal from a 
full enumeration of particulars ; and Examples, 
which are an imperfect induction. The logicians 
have copied Aristotle upon these kinds of reason¬ 
ing without any considerable improvement. But 
to compensate the modal syllogisms, which they 
have laid aside, they have given rules for several 
kinds of syllogism, of which Aristotle takes no no¬ 
tice. These may be reduced to two classes. 

The first class comprehends the syllogisms into 
which any exclusive, restrictive, exceptive, or re¬ 
duplicate proposition enters. Such propositions 
are by some called exponible, by others imperfectly 
modal. The rules given with regard to these are 
obvious, from a just interpretation of the proposi¬ 
tions. 


The 
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The second class is that of hypothetical syllo¬ 
gisms, which take that denomination from having 
a hypothetical proposition for one or both pre¬ 
mises. Most logicians give the name of hypothe¬ 
tical to all complex propositions which have more 
terms than one subject and one predicate. I use 
ihc word in this large sense ; and mean by hypo¬ 
thetical syllogisms, all those in which either of the 
premises consists of more terms than two. How 
many various kinds there may be of such syllo¬ 
gisms, has never been ascertained. The logicians 
have given names to some; such Ss, the copula¬ 
tive, the conditional, by some called hypothetical, 
and the disjunctive. 

Such syllogisms cannot be tried by the rules of 
figure and mode. Every kind would require rules 
peculiar to itself. Logicians have given rules for 
some kinds; but there are many that have not so 
much as a name. 

Tiie dilemma is considered by most logicians as 
a species of the disjunctive syllogism. A remark¬ 
able property of this kind is, that it may sometimes 
be happily retorted : it is, it seems, like a hand- 
grenade, which by dextrous management may be 
■thrown back, so as to spend its force upon the as¬ 
sailant. We shall conclude this tedious account 
of syllogisms with a dilemma mentioned by 
A. Gellius, and from him by many logicians, as in¬ 
soluble in any other way. 

E 4 “ Euathlus, 
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“ Euathlus, a rich young man, desirous of learn- 
“ ing the art of pleading, applied to Protagoras, a 
“ celebrated sophist, to instruct him, promising a 
great sura of money as his reward ; one-half of 
which" was paid down; the other half he bound 
“ himself to pay as soon as he should plead a cause 
before the judges, and gain it. Protagoras found 
“ him a very apt scholar; but, after he had made 
“ good progress, he was in no haste to plead causes. 
** The master, conceiving that he intended by this 
“ means to shift off his second payment, took, as 
“ he thought, h sure method to get the better of 
“ his delay. He sued Euathlus before the judges; 
“ and, having opened his cause at the bar, he 
“ pleaded to this purpose. O most foolish young 
“ man, do you not see, that, in any event, I must 
“ gain my point ? for if the judges give sentence 
“ for me, you must pay by their sentence; if 
“ against me, the condition of our bargain is ful- 
“ filled, and you have no plea left for your delay, 
“ after having pleaded and gained a cause. To 
which Euathlus answered. O most wise master, 
** I might have avoided the force of your argu- 
** ment, by not pleading my own cause. But, gi- 
ving up this advantage, do you not see, that 
** whatever sentence the judges pass, I am safe ? 
** If they give sentence for me, 1 am acquitted by 
** their sentence; if against me, the condition of 
** our bargain is not fulfilled, by my pleading a 
•* cause, andi losing it. The judges, thinking the 

arguments 
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“ arguments unanswerable on both sides, put off 
“ the cause to a long day.” 


’chap. V. 

ACCOUNT OF THE REMAINING BOC^S OF THE, 
ORGANON, 


Sect. 1 . Of the Last Analytics. 

I N the first Analytics, syllogisms are considered 
in respect of their form ; they are now to be 
considered in respect of their matter. The form 
lies in the necessary connection between the pre¬ 
mises and the conclusion ; and where such a con¬ 
nection is wanting, they are said to be informal, or 
vicious in point of form. 

But where there is no fault in the form, there 
may be in the matter ; that is, in the propositions 
of which they are composed, which may be true 
or false, probable or improbable. 

When the premises are certain, and the con¬ 
clusion drawn from them in due form, this is de¬ 
monstration, and produces science. Such syllo¬ 
gisms 
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gisms are called apodictical; and are handled in 
the two books of the Last Analytics. When the 
premises are not certain, but probable only, such 
syllogisms are caWe^A'dialectical; and of them he 
t,reats in the eight books of the Topics. But there 
are some syllogisms which seem to be perfect both 
in matter and form, when they are not really so ; 
as, a face may seem beautiful v^idf is but paint¬ 
ed. These being apt to deceive, and produce a 
false opinion, are called sophistical; and they are 
the subject of the book concerning Sophisms. 

To return to the Last Analytics, which treat of 
demonstration and of science ; We shall not pre¬ 
tend to abridge these books ; for Aristotle’s, writ¬ 
ings do not admit of abridgment: no man in 
fewer words can say what he says ; and he is not 
often guilty of repetition. We shall only give 
some of his capital conclusions, omitting his long 
reasonings and nice distinctions, of which his ge¬ 
nius was wonderfully productive. 

All demonstration must be built upon principles 
already known; and these upon others of the 
same kind ; until we come at last to first princi¬ 
ples, which neither can be demonstrated, nor need 
to be, being evident of themselves. 

We cannot demonstrate things in a circle, sup¬ 
porting the conclusion by the premises, and the 
premises by the conclusion. Nor can there be an 
infinite number of middle terms between the first 
principle and the conclusion. 


In 
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In all demonstration, the first principles, the con¬ 
clusion, and all the intermediate propositions, must 
be necessary, general, and eternal truths: for of 
things fortuitous, contingent, or mutable, or of in¬ 
dividual things, there is no demonstration. 

Some demonstrations prove only, that the thing 
is thus affected ; others prove, Avhy it is thus af¬ 
fected. The former maybe drawn from a remote 
cause, or from an effect: but the latter must be 
drawn from an immediate cause ; and are the most 
perfect. 

The first figure is best adapted to demonstration, 
because it affords conclusions universally affirma¬ 
tive ; and this figure is commonly used by the 
mathematicians. 

The demonstration of an affirmative proposition 
is preferable to that of a negative ; the demon¬ 
stration of an universal to that of a particular; 
and direct demonstration to that ad abmrdum. 

The principles are more certain than the con¬ 
clusion. 

There cannot be opinion and science of the same 
thing at the same time. 

In the second book we are taught, that the que¬ 
stions that may be put with regard to any thing, 
are four ; 1. Whether the thing be thus affected. 
2. Why it is thus affected. 3. Whether it exists. 
4. What it is. 

The last of these questions Aristotle, in good 
Greek, calls the What is it of a thing. The school¬ 
men. 
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men, in very barbarous Latin, called this, the 
quiddity of a thing. This quiddity, he proves by 
many arguments, cannot be demonstrated, but 
must be fixed by a definition. This gives occa-- 
sion to treat of definition, and how a right defi¬ 
nition should be formed. As an example, he gives 
a definition of the number three, and defines it to 
be the first odd numbet. 

In this book he treats also of the four kinds of 
causes; efficient, material, formal, and final. 

Another thing treated of in this book is, the 
manner in which we acquire first principles, which 
are the foundation of all demonstration. These 
are not innate, because we may be for a great part 
of life ignorant of them; nor can they be dedu¬ 
ced demonstratively from any antecedent know¬ 
ledge, otherwise they would not be first principles. 
Therefore he concludes, that first principles are 
got by induction, from the informations of sense. 
The senses give us informations of individual 
things, and from these by induction we dra^ ge¬ 
neral conclusions; for it is a maxim with Ari¬ 
stotle, That there is nothing in the understanding 
which was not before in some sense. 

The knowledge of first principles, as it is not 
acquired by demonstration, ought not to be called 
science:. and therefore he calls it intelligence. 


Sect. 
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Sect. 2. Of the Topics. 

The professed design of the Topics is, to shew a 
• method by which a man may be able to reason 
with probability and consistency upon every que¬ 
stion that can occur. 

Every question is either about the genus of the 
subject, or its specific difference, or something 
proper to it, or something accidental. 

To prove that this division is complete, Aristotle 
reasons thus ; Whatever is attributed to a subject, 
it must either be, that the subject can be recipro¬ 
cally attributed to it, or that it cannot. If the 
subject and attribute cun be reciprocated, the at¬ 
tribute either declares what the subject is, and 
then it is a definition ; or it does not declare what 
the subject is, and then it is a property. If the 
attribute cannot be reciprocated, it must be some¬ 
thing contained in the definition, or not. If it be 
contained in the definition of the subject, it must 
be the genus of the subject, or its specific differ¬ 
ence ; for the definition consists of these two. If 
it be not contained in the definition of the subject, 
it must be an accident. 

The furniture proper to fit a man for arguing 
dialectically may be reduced to these four heads; 
1. Probable propositions of all sorts, which may 
on occasion be assumed in an argument. 2. Di¬ 
stinctions of words which are nearly of the same 
signification. 3. Distinctions of things which are 

not 
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not so far asunder but that they may be taken for 
one and the same. 4. Similitudes. 

The second and the five following books are 
taken up in enumerating the topics or heads of ar¬ 
gument that may be used in questions about the ge¬ 
nus, the definition, the properties,^ and the acci¬ 
dents of a thing; and occasionally he introduces 
the topics for proving things to be the same, or dif¬ 
ferent ; and the topics for proving one thing to be 
better or worse than another. 

In this enumeration of topics, Aristotle has 
shewn more the fertility of his genius, than the 
accuracy of method. The writers of logic seem 
to be of this opinion ; for I know none of them 
that has followed him closely upon this subject. 
They have considered the topics of argumentation 
as reducible to certain axioms. For instance, 
when the question is about the genus of a thing, 
it must be determined by some axiom about genus 
and species ; when it is about a definition, it must 
be determined by some axiom relating to defini¬ 
tion, and things defined; and so of other que¬ 
stions.' They have therefore reduced the doctrine 
of the topics to certain axioms or canons, and dis¬ 
posed these axioms in order under certain heads. 

This method seems to be more commodious and 
elegant than that of Aristotle. Yet it must be ac¬ 
knowledged, that Aristotle has furnished the ma¬ 
terials from which all the logicians have borrow¬ 
ed their doctrine of topics; and even Cicero, 

Quinctilian, 
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Quinctilian, and other rhetorical writers, have been 
ranch indebted to the Topics of Aristotle. 

He was the first, as far as 1 know, who made an 
attempt of this kind; and in this he acted up to 
the magnanimity of his own genius, and that of 
ancient philosophy. Every subject of human 
thought had been reduced to ten categories; 
very thing that can be attributed to any subject, 
to five predicables; he attempted to reduce all 
the forms of reasoning to fixed rules of figure and 
mode, and to reduce all the topics of argumen¬ 
tation under certain heads ; and by that means 
to collect as it were into one store all that can be 
said on one side or the other of every question, and 
to provide a grand arsenal, from which all future 
combatants might be furnished with arms offensive 
and defensive in every cause, so as to leave no 
room to future generations to invent any thing 
new. 

The last book of the Topics is a code of the 
laws according to w'hich a syllogistical disputa¬ 
tion ought to be managed, both on the part of 
the assailant and defendant. From which it is 
evident, that this philosopher trained his disciples 
to contend, not for truth merely, but for victory. 


Sect. 3. Of the book concerning Sophisms. 

A syllogism which leads to a false conclusion, 
must be vicious, either in matter or form : for 
from true principles nothing but truth can be 

justly 
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justly deduced. If the matter be faulty, that is 
if either of the premises be false, that premise must 
be denied by the defendant. If the form be faulty, 
some rule of syllogism is transgressed ; and it is 
the part of the defender to shew, what general 
or special rule it is that is transgressed. So that, if 
he be an able logician, he will be impregnable in 
the defence of truth, and may resist all the attacks 
of tho^Bophist. But as there are syllogisms which 
may seem to be perfect both in matter and form, 
when they are not really so, as a piece of money 
may seem to be good coin when it is adulterate ; 
such fallacious syllogisms are considered in this 
treatise, in order to make a defendant more expert 
in the use of his defensive weapons. 

And here the author, with his usual magnani¬ 
mity, attempts to bring all the fallacies that can 
enter into a syllogism under thirteen heads; of 
which six lie in the diction or language, and seven 
not in the diction. 

The fallacies in diction are, 1. When an am¬ 
biguous word is taken at one time in one sense, 
and at another time in another. 2. When an am¬ 
biguous phrase is taken in the same manner. 3. and 

4 . are ambiguities in syntax; when words are 
conjoined in syntax that ought to be disjoined; 
or disjoined when they ought to be conjoined. 

5. Is an ambiguity in prosody, accent, or pro¬ 
nunciation.^ 6. An ambiguity arising from some 
figure of speech. 
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When a sophism of at^ of these hinds is trans¬ 
lated into another language, or even rendered in- 
,|o unambiguous expressions in the same language, 
the fallacy is evident, ai^;<the syllogism appears 
to have four tertns. 

The seven fallacies which are said not to be in 
the diction, hut in the thing, have their proper 
naihes in Greek and in Latin, by which they are 
distinguished. Without'minding their names, we 
shall give a brief account of their nature, 

1. The first is, Taking an accidental conjimc- 
tion of things for a natural or necessary connec¬ 
tion : as, when from an accident' we infer a pro¬ 
perty i when from an example we infer a rule; 
when from a single act we infer a habit. 

2. Taking that absolutely which ought to he 
taken comparatively, or with a certain limitaticm. ' 
The construction of language often leads into this 
fallacy : for in all languages, it is common to use 
absolute terms to signify things that carry in them 
some secret comparison ; or to use unlimited terms, 
to signify what from its nature must be limited. 

3. Taking that for the cause of a t^ing which 
is only an occasion, or concomitant. 

4. Begging the question. This is done, when 
the thing to be proved, or some thing equivalent, 
is assumed in the premises. 

5. Mistaking the question. When the conclu¬ 
sion of the syllogism is not the thing thut ought 

vox. m. F to 
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to be proved, but something else tiiat is mistaken 
for it. 

When that which is not a consequence is 
mistaken for a conse<jttence; as if, because all 
Africans are black, it were taken for granted that 
all blacks are Africans. , 

7. The last fallacy lies in propositions that are 
complex, and imply two affirmations, whereof one 
may be true, and the other false; so that whether 
you grant the proposition, or deny it, you are en¬ 
tangled : as when it is affirmed, that such a maq 
has left off playing the fool. If it be granted, it 
implies that he did play the fool formerly. If it 
be denied, it implies, or seems to imply, that he 
plays the fool still. 

In this enumeration, we ought, in justice to Ari¬ 
stotle, to expect only the fallacies incident to ca¬ 
tegorical syllogisms. And I do not find, that the 
logicians have made any additions to it when ta¬ 
ken in this view ; although they have given some 
other fallacies that are incident to syllogisms of 
the hypothetical kind, particularly the fallacy of 
an incomplete enumeration in disjunctive syllo¬ 
gisms and dilemmqs. 

The different species of sophisms above men¬ 
tioned are not so precisely defined by Aristotle, or 
by subsequent logicians, but that they allow of 
great latitude in the application ; and it is often 
dubious under what particular spedieS a sophistical 
syllbgism ought to be classed. We even find the 
same example brpught under one species by one 
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author, and under another species by another. Nay, 
what is more strange, Aristotle himself employs a 
long chapter in proving hy a particular induction, 
that all the seven may Be Bought under that which 
we have called mutaking the question, and which is 
commonly called ignoratio ekncht. And indeed 
the proof of this is easy, without that laborious 
detail which Aristotle uses for the purpose: for if 
you lop off from the conclusion of a sophistical 
syllogism all that is not supported by the premises, 
the conclusion, in that case, will always be found 
different from that which ought to have been 
proved; and so it falls under the ignoratio ekncht. 

It was probably Aristotle’s aim, to reduce all 
the possible vapety of sophisms, as he had attempt¬ 
ed to do of just syllogisms, to certain definite spe¬ 
cies ; but he seems to be sensible that he had 
fallen short in this last attempt. When a genus is 
properly divided into its species, the species should 
not only, when taken together, exhaust the whole 
genus; but every species should have its own pre¬ 
cinct so accurately defined, that one shall not en¬ 
croach upon another. And when an individual 
can be said to belong to two or three different spe¬ 
cies, the division is imperfect; yet this is the case 
of Aristotle’s division of the sophisms, by his own 
acknowledgment. It ought not therefore to be 
taken for a division strictly logical. It may rather 
be compared to the several species or forms of ac¬ 
tion invented in law for the redress of wrongs. 

F2 For 
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For every wrong there is a remedy in law by one 
action or another; but sometimes a man may take 
his choice among several different actions. So 
every sophistical syllogism may, by a little art, be 
brought under one or other of the species mention¬ 
ed by Aristotle, and very often you may take your 
choice of two or three. 

Besides the enum<yration of the various kinds of 
sophisms, there are many other things in this trea¬ 
tise concerning the art of managing a syllogistical 
dispute with an antagonist. And indeed, if the 
passion for this kind of litigation, which reigned 
for so many ages, should ever again lift up its 
head, we may predict, that the Organon of Ari¬ 
stotle will then become a fashionable study ;• for it 
contains such admirable materials and documents 
for this art, that it may be said to have brought it 
to a science. 

The conclusion of. this treatise ought not to be 
overlooked : it manifestly relates, not to the pre¬ 
sent treatise only, but also to the whole analytics 
and topics of the author. I shall therefore give the 
substance of it. 

“ Of those who may be called inventers, some 
“ have made important additions to things long be- 

fore begun, and carried on through a course of 
“ ages j others have given a small beginning to 
“ things which, in succeeding times will be 
“ brought to a greater perfection. The beginning” 
“ of a thing, though small, is the chief part of it, 
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“ and requires the greatest degree of invention } 
“ for it is easy to make additions to inventions 
once begun. Now with regard to the dialecti- 
“ cal art, there was not something done, and some- 
“ thing remaining to be done. There was abso- 
“ lutely nothing done ; for those who professed the 
“ art of disputation, had only a set of orations com- 
posed, and of arguments, and of captious que- 
“ stions, which might suit many occasions. These 
“ their scholars soon learned, and fitted to the oc- 
“ casion. This was not to teach you the art, but 
“ to furnish you with the materials produced by 
“ the art: as if a man professing to teach you the 
“ art of making shoes, should bring you a parcel 
“ of shoes of various sizes and shapes, from which 
“ you may provide those who want- This may 
“ have its use ; but it is not to teach the art of 
“ making shoes. And indeed, with regard to rhe- 
“ torical declamation, there are many precepts 
“ handed down from ancient times; but with 
“ regard to the construction of syllogisms, not 
“ one. 

“ We have therefore employed much time and 
“ labour upon this subjectand if our system ap- 
“ pear to you not to be in the number of those 
“ things, which, being before carried a certain 
“ length, were left to be perfected ; we hope for 
“ your favourable acceptance of what is' done, 
•* and your' indulgence in what is left imper^ 
« feet.” 
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CHAP. VI. 

BE5rtECTION8 ON THE UTILITT OF LOGIC, AND THB 
MEANS OF ITS IMPROVEMENT. 


Sect. i. Of the Utility of Logic. 


M en rarely leave one extreme, without run¬ 
ning into the contrary. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the excessive admiration of Ari¬ 
stotle, which continued for so many ages, should 
end in an undue contempt; and that the high 
esteem of logic as the grand engine of science, 
should at last make way for too unfavourable an 
opinion, which seems now prevalent, of its being 
unworthy of a place in a liberal education. Those 
who think according to the fashion, as the greatest 
part of men do, will be as prone to go into this ex- 
trCinie, as their grandfathers were to go into the 
contrary. 

Laying aside prejudice, whether fashionable or 
unfashionable, let us consider whether logic i?, or 
nfay be made, subservient to any good purpose. 

' Its 
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Its professed end is, to teach men to think, to judge, 
and to reason, with pl^cision and accuracy. No 
man will say that this is a piatter of no importance; 
the only thing therefore that admits of doubt, is, 
whether it can be taught. 

To resolve this doubt, it may be observed, that 
our rational faculty is the gift of God, given to 
men in very different measure. Some have a large 
portion, some a less ; and where there is a remark¬ 
able defect of the natural power, it cannot be sup¬ 
plied by any culture. But this natural power, even 
where it is the strongest, may lie dead for want of 
the means of improvement: a savage may have 
been born with as good faculties as a Bacon or a 
Newton*, but his talent was buried, being never 
put to use ; while theirs was cultivated to the best 
advantage. 

It may likewise be observed, that the chief mean 
of improving our rational power, is the vigorous 
exercise of it, in various ways and in different sub¬ 
jects, by which the habit is acquired of exercising 
It properly. Without such exercise, and good 
sense over and above, a man who has studied logic 
all his life, may after all be only a petulant wrang¬ 
ler, without true judgment or skill of reasoning in 
any science. 

I take this to be Locke’s meaning, when in his 
Thoughts on Education he says, ” If you would. 
“ have ydut son to reason well, let him read Chil- 
“ lingwotth.” The state of things is much alter- 
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ed since Locke wrote. Logic has been much im¬ 
proved, chiefly by his writings} and yet much less 
stress is laid upon it, and less time consumed in 
it. His counsel, thetelbre, was judicious and sea¬ 
sonable *, to wit. That the improvement of our 
reasoning power is to be expected much more from 
an intimate acquaintance with the authors who 
reason the best, than from studying voluminous 
systems of logic. Bnt if he had meant, that the 
study of logic was of no use, nor deserved any at¬ 
tention, he surely would not have taken the pains 
to have made so considerable an addition to it, by 
his Essay on the Human Understanding, and by his 
Thoughts m the Conduct oj the Understanding. 
Nor would he have remitted his pupil to Chilling- 
worth, the acutest logician, as well as the best rea- 
soner of his age *, and one who, in innumerable 
places of his excellent book, without pedantry even 
in that pedantic age, makes the happiest applica¬ 
tion of the rules of logic, for unravelling the so¬ 
phistical reasoning of his antagonist. 

Our reasoning power makes no appearance in 
infancy; but as we grow up, it unfolds itself by 
degrees, like the bud of a tree. When a child 
first draws an inference, or perceives the force of 
an inference drawn by another, we may call this 
the birth qf his reason ; but it is yet like a new¬ 
born babe, weak and tender; it must be cherish¬ 
ed, carried in arms, and have food of easy dige- 
stiob, till it gather strength. 
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1 believe no man remembers the birth of his 
reason; but it is probable that his decisions are at 
first weak and wavering; and, compared with that 
steady conviction which he ,lifcquires in ripe years, 
are like the dawn of the morning compared with 
noon-day. We see that the reason of children 
yields to authority, as a reed to the wind; nay, 
that it clings to it, and leans upon it, as if consci¬ 
ous of its own weakness. 

When reason acquires such strength as to stand 
on its own bottom, yvithout the aid of authority, 
or even in opposition to authority, this may be 
called its manly age. But in most men, it hardly 
ever arrives at this period. Many, by their situa¬ 
tion in life, have not the opportunity of cultiva¬ 
ting their rational powers. Many, from the habit 
they have acquired of submitting their opinions to 
the authority of others, or from some other prin¬ 
ciple which operates more powerfully than the 
love of truth, suffer their judgment to be carried 
along to the end of their days, either by the autho¬ 
rity of a leader, or of a party, or of the multitude, 
or by their own passions. Such persons, however 
learned, however acute, may be said to be all their 
days children in understanding. They reason, 
they dispute, and perhaps write: but it is not that 
they may find the truth; but that they may defend 
opinions which have descended to them by inheri¬ 
tance, or into which they have fallen by accident, 
or been led by affection. 
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I agree with Mr Locke, that there Is no study 
better fitted to exercise «nd strengthen the reason¬ 
ing powers, than that of the inathematical sciences j 
for two reasons; fim, Because there is no other 
branch of science which gives such scope to long 
and accurate trains of reasoning; and, secondly. 
Because in mathematics there is no room for autho¬ 
rity, nor for prejudice of any kind, which may give 
a false bias to the judgment. 

When a youth of moderate parts begins to study 
Euclid, every thing at first j,s new to him. His 
apprehension is unsteady: his.judgment is feeble ; 
and rests partly upon the evidence of the thing, 
and partly upon the au|hority of his teacher. But 
every time he goes oveifthe definitions, the axioms, 
the elementary propositions, more light breaks in 
upon him; the language becomes familiar, and 
conveys clear and steady Conceptions; the judg¬ 
ment is confinned i he begins.to see what demon¬ 
stration is; and it is impossible to see it without 
being charmed with it. He perceives it to be a 
kind of evidence that has no need of authority to 
strengthen it. He finds himself emancipated from 
that bondage; and exults so much in this new 
state of independence, that he spurns at authority, 
and would have demonstration for every thing ; 
until experience teaches him, that this is a kind of 
evidence that cannot be had' in most things; and 
that in his naosfi important concerns, he must-rest 
contented with probability. 

As 
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As he goes on in mathematics, the road of de¬ 
monstration becomes smooth and easy: he can walk 
in it firmly, and take wider Steps: and at last he 
acquires the habit, not only bf understanding a de¬ 
monstration, but of discovering and demonstrating 
mathematical truths. 

Thus, a man, without rules of logic, may ac¬ 
quire a habit of reasoning justly in mathematics; 
and, I believe he may, by like means, acquire a 
habit of reasoning justly in mechanics, in jurist 
prudence, in politics, or in any other science. Good 
sense, good examples, and assiduous exercise, may 
bring a man to reason justly and acutely in his own 
profession, without rules. 

But if any man think, from this concession 
he may infer the inutiliy of logic, he betrays a 
great want of that art by this inference; for it is no 
better reasoning than this, That because a man may 
go from Edinburgh to London by the way of Paris* 
therefore any other road is useless. 

There is perhaps no practical art which may not 
be acquired, in a very considerable degree, by ex¬ 
ample and practice, without reducing it to rules. 
But practice, joined with rules, may carry a man 
on in his art farther and more quickly, than prac¬ 
tice without rules. Every ingenious artist knows 
the utility of having his art reduced to rules, and 
by that means made a science. He is thereby en¬ 
lightened in bis practice, and works with more as¬ 
surance. By rules, he sometimes corrects his own 

errors. 
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errors, and often detects the errors of others: he 
finds them of great use to confirm his judgment, 
to justify what is right, and to condemn what is 
wrong. 

Is it of no use in reasoning, to be well acquaint¬ 
ed with the various powers of the human under¬ 
standing, by which we reason ? Is it of no use, 
to resolve the various kinds of reasoning into their 
simple elements; and to discover, as far as we are 
able, the rules by, which these elements are com¬ 
bined in judging,&nd in reasoning? Is it of no 
use, to mark the various fallacies in reasoning, by 
which even the most ingenious men have been led 
into error ? It must surely betray great want of 
understanding, to thin|i|teese things useless or un¬ 
important. These arl®re things which logicians 
have attempted ; and which they have executed ; 
not indeed so completely as to leave no room for 
improvement, but in such a manner as to give very 
considerable aid to our reasoning powers. That 
the principles laid down with regard to definition 
and division, with regard to the conversion and op¬ 
position of propositions and the general rules o^ 
reasoning, are not without use, is sufficiently appa¬ 
rent from the blunders committed by those who dis¬ 
dain any acquaintance with them. 

Although the art of categorical syllogism is bet¬ 
ter fitted for scholastic litigation, than for real im¬ 
provement in knowledge, it is a venerable piece of 
antiquity, and a great effort of human genius. We 
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admire the pyramids of Egypt, and the wall of 
China, though useless burdens upon the earth. We 
can bear the most minute description of them, and 
travel hundreds of leagues ;tp see them. If any 
person should with sacrilegious hands destroy or 
deface them, his memory would be had in abhor¬ 
rence. The predicaments and predicables, the 
rules of syllogism, and the topics, have a like title 
to our veneration as antiquities : they are uncom¬ 
mon efforts, not of human power, but of human 
genius ; and they make a remarkable period in the 
progress of human reason. 

The prejudice against logic has probably been 
strengthened by its being taught too early in life. 
Boys are often taught logic as they are taught their 
creed, when it is an exercise of memory only, with¬ 
out understanding. One may as well expect to 
understand grammar before he can speak, as to 
understand logic before he can reason. It must 
even be acknowledged, that commonly we are ca¬ 
pable of reasoning in mathematics more early than 
in logic. The objects presented to the mind in 
this science, are of a very abstract nature, and can 
be distinctly conceived only when we are capable 
of attentive reflection upon the operations pf our 
own understanding, and after we have been accus¬ 
tomed to reason. There may be an elementary 
logic, level to the capacity of those who have been 
but little exercised in reasoning ; but the most im¬ 
portant parts of this science require a ripe under¬ 
standing, 
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standing, capable of reflecting upon its own opexu- 
tions. Therefore, to make logic the first branch 
of science that is to be taught, is an old error 
that (night to be corrected. 

Sect. 2. Of the Impr&oement of Logic. 

In compositions of human thought expressed by 
speech or by writing, whatever is excellent and 
whatever is faulty, fall within the province ei¬ 
ther of grammar, or of rhetoric, or of logic. Pro¬ 
priety of expression is the province of grammar ; 
grace, elegance, and force, in thought and in ex¬ 
pression, are the province of rhetoric ; justice and 
accuracy of thought are the province of logic. 

The faults in composition, therefore, which fall 
under the censure of logic, are obscure and indi¬ 
stinct conceptions, false judgment, inconclusive rea¬ 
soning, and all improprieties in distinctions, defini¬ 
tions, division, or method. To aid our rational 
powers, in avoiding these faults and in attaining 
the opposite excellencies, is the end of logic ; and 
whatever there is in it that has no tendency to pro¬ 
mote this end, ought to be thrown out. 

The rules of logic being of a very abstract na¬ 
ture, ought to be illustrated by a variety of real 
and striking examples taken from the writings of 
good authors. It is both instructive and entertain¬ 
ing, to observe the virtues of accurate composition 
in writers of fame. We cannot see them, without 
b'’ii\g drawn to the imitation of them, in a more 

powerful 
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|>owBrful manner than we can be by dry rules. 
Nor are the faults of sudji writers, less imtructive 
or less powerful monitors. A wreck, left upon a 
shoal or upon a rock, is iWl'TOore useful to the 
sailor, than the faults of good writers, when set up 
to view, are to those who come after them. It 
was a happy thought in a late ingenious writer of 
English grammar, to collect under the several rules 
examples of bad English found in the most ap¬ 
proved authors. It were to be wished that the 
rules of logic were illustrated in the same manner. 
By these means, a system of logic would become a 
repository ; wherein whatever is most acute in 
judging and in reasoning, whatever is most accu¬ 
rate in dividing, distinguishing and defining, should 
be laid up and disposed in order for our imitation; 
and wherein the false steps of eminent authors 
should be recorded for our admonition. 

After men had laboured in the search of truth 
mar two thousand years by the help of syllogisms. 
Lord Bacon proposed the method of induction, as 
a more effectual engine for that purpose. His 
Novum Organum gave a new turn to the thoughts 
and labours of the inquisitive, more remarkable 
and more useful than that which the Organum of 
Aristotle had given before; and may he considered 
as a second grand asra in the progress of human 
reason. 

The art of syllogism produced numberless dis¬ 
putes i and nuniberless sects who fought against 

sach 
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each other with much animosity, without gaining 
or losii5|g ground, ^ut did nothing considerable for 
the benefit of human life. The art of induction, 
first delineated by IiQnd Bacon, produced number:- 
less laboratories and observatories; in which Na¬ 
ture has been put to the* question by thousands of 
experiments, and. forced to confesi^ many of her 
secrets, that before were hid from mortals. And by 
these, arts have been improved, and human know¬ 
ledge wonderfully increased. 

In reasoning by syllogism, from general princi¬ 
ples we descend to a conclusion virtually contain¬ 
ed in them. The process of induction is more ar¬ 
duous ; being an ascent from particular premises 
to a general conclusion. The evidence of such ge¬ 
neral conclusions is probabl^only, not demonstrar 
live: but when the induction is sufficiently co¬ 
pious, and carried on according to the rules of art, 
it forces conviction no less than demonstration it¬ 
self does. 

The greatest part of human knowledge rests up¬ 
on evidence of this kind. Indeed we can have 
no other for general truths which are contingent 
in their nature, and depend upon the will and or¬ 
dination of the Maker of the world. He governs 
the world he has made, by general laws. The 
effects of these laws in particular phenomena, are 
open to our observation; and by observing a train 
of uniform effects with due caution, we may at last 
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4ecypher the law of nature by which they are re¬ 
gulated. 
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Lord Bacon has displayed no less force of genius 
in reducing to rules this met|^d of reasoning, than 
Aristotle did in the method of'syllogism. His No- 
•vum Organum ought therefore to be held as a most 
important addition to the ancient logic. Those who 
understand it, and enter into its spirit will be able 
to distinguish the chaff from the wheat in philoso¬ 
phical disquisitions into the works of God. They 
will learn to hold in due contempt all hypotheses 
and theories, the creatures of human imagination ; 
and to respect nothing but facts sufficiently vouch¬ 
ed, or conclusions drawn from them by a fair and 
chaste interpretation of nature. 

Most arts have been reduced to rules, after they 
had been brought to a considerable degree of per¬ 
fection by the natural sagacity of artists ; and the 
rules have been drawn from the best examples of 
the art, that had been before exhibited ; but the 
art of philosophical induction was delineated by 
Lord Bacon in a very ample manner, before the 
world had seen any tolerable example of it. This, 
although it adds greatly to the merit of the author, 
must have produced some obscurity in the woik, 
and a defect of proper examples for illustration. 
1 his defect may now be easily supplied, from those 
authors who, in their philosophical disquisitions, 
have the most strictly pursued the path pointeil out 
in the Ntrvum Orgamim Among these Sir Isaac 
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Newton appears to hold the first rank; having, i« 
the third l^ok of his Prmc^M and in his Optics, 
had the rtfles of the Novum Organum constantly in 
his eye. 

I think Lord Bacon was also the first whp endea¬ 
voured to reduce to a system the prejudices or bias¬ 
ses of the mind, which are the causes of false judg¬ 
ments, and which he calls /Ac idols of th€ human, 
understanding. Some late writers of logic have very 
properly introduced this ipto their system; but it 
deserves to be more copiously bandied, and to be 
illustrated by real examples. 

It is of great consequence to accurate reasoning, 
to distinguish first principles which are to be taken 
for granted, from propositions which require proof. 
All the real knowledge of mankind may be divided 
into two parts : the first consisting of self-evident 
propositions ; the second, of those which are de¬ 
duced by just reasoning from self-evident proposi¬ 
tions. The line that divides these two parts ought 
to be marked as distinctly as possible; and the 
principles that are self-evident reduced, as far as 
can be done, to general axioms. This has been 
done in mathematics from the beginning, and has 
tended greatly to the advancement of that scipce. 
Jt has lately been done in natural philosophy: and 
by this means that science has advanced more in 
an hundred and fifty years, than it had done be¬ 
fore in two thousand. Every science is in an un¬ 
formed state Until its first principles are ascertajin- 
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ed : after which, it advances regularly, and secures 
the ground it has gained. 

Although first principles dp not admit of direct 
proof, yet there must be marks and charac¬ 

ters, by which those that arc truly sUch may be 
distinguished from counterfeits. These marks ought 
to be described, and applied, to distinguish the ge¬ 
nuine from the spurious. 

In the ancient philosophy, there is a redundance 
rather than a defect of first principles. Many 
things were assumed under that character without 
a just title : That nature abhors a vacuum; That 
bodies do not gravitate in their proper place; 
That the heavenly bodies undergo no change ; 
That they move in perfect circles, and with an 
equable motion. Such principles as these were 
assumed in the Peripatetic philosophy, without 
proof, as if they Were self-evident. 

Des Cartes, sensible of this weakness in the an¬ 
cient philosophy^ and desirous to guard against it 
in his own system, resolved to admit nothing un¬ 
til his assent was forced by irresistible esddiltce. 
The first thing that he found to be certain and evi¬ 
dent was, that he thought, and reasoned, and 
doubted. He found himself under a necessity of 
believing the existence of those mental operations 
of which he was conscious; and having thus found 
sure footing in this one principle of consciousness, 
he rested satisfied with it, hoping to be able to 
build the whole fabric of his knowledge upon it ; 

/ G s like 
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like Archimedes, who wanted but one fixed point 
to move tins whole earth. But the foundation was 
too narrow j and ix\ his progress he unawares Jss^ 
sumes many things less'evi^ent than those which 
he attempts to prove. Although he was not able 
to suspect the testimony of consciousness ; yet he 
thought the testimony of sense, of memory, und of 
every other faculty, might be suspected, and ought 
not to be received until proof; was brought that 
they are not fallacious. Therefore he iipplies these 
faculties, whose character is yet in question, to 
prove. That there is an infinitely perfect Being, 
who made him, and who made his senses, his me¬ 
mory, his reason, and all bis faculties ; That this 
Being is no deceiver, and therefore could rwJt give 
him faculties that are fallacious; and that on this 
account they deserve credit. 

It is strange, that this philosopher, who found 
himself under a necessity of yielding to the testi¬ 
mony of con»:iousness, did not find the same ne¬ 
cessity of yielding to the testimony of his senses, 
his licDiory, and his understanding; and that while 
he was certain that he doubted, and reasoned, he 
was uncertain whether two and three made five, 
and whether he was dreaming or awake. It is 
more strange, that so acute a reasoncr should not 
perceive, that his whole train of reasoning tb prove 
that ^is faculties were not fallacious, was mere so¬ 
phistry ; for if his faculties were fallacious, they 
might deceive him in this train of reasoning j and 

' so 
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SO the conclusion, That they were fallacious, 
was only the testimony of his faculties in their 
own favour, and might be' a fallacy. 

it is difficult to give an^' reason for distrusting 
our other faculties, that will not reach consciousness 
itself. And he who distrusts the faculties of judg¬ 
ing and reasoning which. God hath given him, must 
even rest in his scepticism, till he come to a sound 
mind, or until God give him new faculties to sit in 
judgment ijpon the old. If it be not a first princi¬ 
ple, That our faculties are not fallacious, we must 
be absolute sceptics: for this principle is incapable 
of proof; and if it is not certain, nothing else can 
be certain. 

Since the time of Des Cartes, it has been fashion¬ 
able with those w'ho dealt in abstract philosophy, 
to employ their invention in finding philosophical 
arguments, either to prove those truths which ougtit 
to be received as first principles, or to overturn 
them ; and it is not easy to say, whether the autho¬ 
rity of first principles is more hurt by the first of 
these attempts, or by the last; for such principles 
can stand secure only upon their own bottom; and 
to place them upon any other foundation than that 
of their intrinsic evidence, is in effect to ovcrtuni 
them. 

I have lately met with a very sensible and judi¬ 
cious treatise, wrote by Father Buflier about fifty 
years ago, concerning first principles and the source 
nf human judgments, which, with great propriety, 

G 5 he 
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he prefixed*^ his treatise of logic. And ind^4 
I appreh^i it is a subject qf such consequence, 
that if inquisitive meh can be brought to the same 
unanimity in the first *^rincipies of the other sci¬ 
ences, as in those of mathematics and natural phi¬ 
losophy, (and why should we despair of a general 
agreement in things that are self-evident?) this 
might be considered as a third grand a^ra in the 
progress of human reason. 


SKETCH II. 

pKINCIPLES AND PROGRESS OF WORALITV. 

T he principles of moraljty are little understood 
among savages: and if they arrive at maturity 
among enlightened nations, it is by slow degrees. 
This progress points out the historical part, as first 
in order: but as that history would give little sa- 
tistaction, without a rule for comparing the morals 
of different ages, and of different nations, I begin 
with the principles of morality, such as ought to 
govern at all times, and in all nations. The pre-. 
sent sketch accordingly is divided into two parts. 
In the first, the principles are unfolded ; and the 
second is altoge^er historical. 


TART 
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PEINCIPtES Of MOBALIXr. 

SECT. I. 

Human actions analysed. 

T he band of God is no where more visible, 

. than in the nice adjustment of our internal 
frame to our situation in this world. An animal is 
endued with a power of self-motion; andin perform¬ 
ing animal functions, requires no external aid. This 
in particular is the case of man, the noblest of ter¬ 
restrial beings. His heart beats, his blood circu¬ 
lates, his stomach digests, &c. &c. By what means? 
Not surely by the laws of mechanism, which are 
far from being adequate to such operations. They 
are effeds of an internal power, bestowed on man 
for preserving life. The power is exerted uni¬ 
formly, and without interruption, independent of 
will, and without consciousness. 

Man is a being susceptible of pleasure and'pain; 
these generate desire to attain what is agreeable, 
and to shun what is disagreeable; and he is posses¬ 
sed of other powers which enable him to gratify his 
desires. One power, termed instinct, is exerted in¬ 
deed with consciousness; but without will, and 
consequently without desiring or intending to pro¬ 
duce any effect. Brute animals act for the most 
part by instinct: hunger prompts them to eat, and 
cold to take shelter; knowingly indeed, but with- 
G 4 out 
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out exetfing any act of will, and without foresight 
of what ‘^1 happen. Infants of the human spe¬ 
cies are, like brutes, governed by instinct: they 
apply to the nipple, ^^out knowing that sucking 
will satisfy their hunger; and they weep when 
pained, without any view of relief. But men com¬ 
monly are governed by desire and intention. In the 
progress from infancy to maturity, the mind opens 
to objects without end, agreeable and disagreeable, 
which raise in us a desire to attain the former and 
avoid the latter. The will is influenced by de¬ 
sire ; and the actions thus performed are termed 
•voluntary. 

But to have an accurate conception of human 
nature, it is necessary to be more particular. To 
incline, to intend, to consent, to resolve, to will, 
are acts of the mind preparatory to external action. 
These several acts are well understood, though 
they cannot be defined, being perfectly simple. 
As every act implies a power to act, the acts men¬ 
tioned must be the effects of mental powers. The 
mind cannot determine without having a power to 
determine, nor will without having a power to will. 

Instinctive actions are exerted without any pre¬ 
vious desire or motive, and without any previous 
act of will. Actions influenced by desire or motives 
are very different. In such actions, will is essential 
to connect the desire or motive with the external 
act. A man who desires or is moved to perform 
an external act in view, must have a power to de¬ 
termine 
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termine himself: that power is termed mil; and 
the determination is an act of will. With respect 
' to external acts influenced bj desire, we cannot 
even move a finger, witht^a previous act of will 
directing that motion. We are very sensible of 
this determination or act of will, when we delibe¬ 
rate upon motives that tend to different ends. 
The mind for some time is suspended, deliberates, 
and at last determines according to the strongest 
motive. But there must be also a determination 
where there is but a single motive, though not so 
perceptible. Being called to dinner when hungry, 
I instantly obey the call. I cannot go to dinner 
without first determining to rise from my seat. 
And it is this determination that entitles it to be 
called a voluntary act, as much as where the de¬ 
termination is the result of the most anxious deli¬ 
beration. 

Some effects require a train of actions; walk¬ 
ing, reading, singing. Where these actions are 
uniform, as in walking, or nearly so, as in playing 
on a musical instrument, an act of will is only ne- 
'cessary at the commencement; the train proceeds 
by habit without any new adt of will. The body 
is antecedently adjusted to the uniform progress; 
and is disturbed if any thing unexpected happen : 
in walking, for example, a man feels a shock if he 
happen to tread on ground higher or low'er than 
his body was prepared for. The power thus ac¬ 
quired by habit of acting without w’ill, is an il¬ 
lustrious 
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lustriouS Wancfa of our nature; for upoB it de¬ 
pend all the arts, both the fine and the useful. 
To play on the violin, requbel wonderful swifii;. 
ness of fingers, every motion of which in a learn¬ 
er is preceded by an act of will; and yet by ha¬ 
bit solely, an artist moves his fingers with no less 
accuracy than celerity. Let the most handy pier- 
son try for the first time to knit a stocking : every 
motion of the needle demands the strictest atten¬ 
tion ; and yet a girl of nine or ten will move the 
needle so swiftly as almost to escape the eye with¬ 
out once looking on her work. If every motion in 
the arts required a new act of will, they would 
remain in infancy for ever; and what would man 
be in that case ? In the foregoing instances, we 
are conscious of the external operation without be¬ 
ing conscious of a cause. But there are various 
internal operations of which wc have no conscious¬ 
ness ; and yet that they have existed is made known 
by their effects. Often have I gone to bed with 
a confused notion of what I was studying; and 
have awaked in the morning completely master of 
the subject. I have heard a new tune of which I 
carried away but an imperfect conception. A 
week or perhaps a fortnight after, the tune has oc¬ 
curred to me in perfection ; recollecting with diffi¬ 
culty where I heard it. Such things have happened 
to me frequently, and probably also to others. 
mind must have been active in these instances, 
though I knew nothing of it. 


There 
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There still remaks aucrflier species of actions, 
t; 9 cnied involuntary. Strictly speaking, ’every ac¬ 
tion inflaaflced by a motive |8' ip0^kflry, because no 
such action can be done bi^’’by an antecedent act 
of will. But in a less strict sense, actions done 
contrary to desire are termed involuntary; and 
they have more or less of that character according 
to the strength of the motive. A man to free him¬ 
self from torture, reveals the secrets of his party: 
his confession is in a degree involuntary, being ex¬ 
torted from him with great reluctance. But let us 
suppose, that after the firmest resolution to reveal 
nothing, his mind is unhinged by exquisite tor¬ 
ture ; the discovery he makes is in the highest 
degree involuntary. 

Man is by his nature an accountable being, an¬ 
swerable for his conduct to God and man. In do¬ 
ing any action that wears a double face, he is 
prompted by his nature to explain the same to his 
relations, his friends, his acquaintance ; and above 
all, to those who have authority over him. He 
hopes for praise for every right action, and dreads 
blame for every one that is wrong. But for what 
sort of actions does he hold himself accountable ? 
Not surely for an instinctive action, which is done 
blindly, without intention and without will; nei¬ 
ther for an involuntary action, because it is extorted 
from him reluctantly, and contrary to his desire; 
and least of all, for actions done without consci¬ 
ousness. What only remain are voluntary actions 
prepeeding from desire, which are done as we say 

wittingly 
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wittingly and willingly: for*these we must ac¬ 
count, if at all accountable; and for these every 
man in conscience holds himself bound to ac* 

, I 

count. ^ 1 

Further upon voluntary actions. To intend and 
to will, though commonly held synonymous, signi¬ 
fy different acts of the mind. Intention respects 
the effect; Will respects the action that is exerted 
for producing the effect. It is my intention, for 
example, to relieve my friend from distress: upon 
seeing him, it is my will to give him a sum for his 
relief: the external act of giving follows ; and my 
friend is relieved, which is the effect intended. 
But these internal acts are always united; I cannot 
will the means, without intending the effect; and 
I cannot intend the effect, without willing the 
means. 

Some effects of voluntary action follow neces¬ 
sarily ; A wound is an effect that necessarily fol¬ 
lows the stabbing a person with a dagger; death is 
a necessary effect of throwing one down from the 
battlements of a high tower. Some effects are 
probable only: I labour in order to provide for 
my family ; fight for my country to rescue it from 
oppressors*, take physic for my health. In such 
cases, the event intended does not necessarily nor 
always follow. ' 

A man, when he wills to act, must intend the 
necessary effect: a person who stamps, certajnly in¬ 
tends to wound. But where the*effect is probable 

only. 
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only, One may act without intending the effect that 
follows; a stone thrown hy nie at random into the 
inarket-place, may happen.^0 wound a man with¬ 
out my intending it. One acts by instinct, with¬ 
out either will or intention: voluntary actions, that 
necessarily produce their effect, imply intention: 
voluntary actions, when the effect is probable on¬ 
ly, are sometimes intended, sometimes not. 

Human actions are distinguished from each other 
by certain qualities, termed right and xvrong. But 
as these make the corner-stone of morality, they are 
reserved to the following section. 


SECT. II. 

DIVISION OF HUMAN ACTIONS INTO RIGHT, WRONG 
AND INDIFFERENT. 

T he qualities of right and wrong in voluntary 
actions, are universally acknowledged as the 
foundation of morality ; and yet philosophers have 
been strangely perplexed about them. The hi¬ 
story of their various opinions, would signify little 
but to darken the subject; the reader will have 
more satisfaction in seeing these qualities explain¬ 
ed, without entering at all into controversy. 

No person is ignorant of primary and secondary 
qualities, a distinction much insisted on by philoso¬ 
phers. Primary qualities, such as figure, cohesion, 
weight, are permanent qualities, that exist in a 

subject 
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subject'tpi^etlier per(»ix^ed cfr not. Secondary 
qtiaHtles, such as colour^ tasio, smeU^ depend on 
the percipient as much as on the subject, beihg 
nothing when not periseited. Beauty and ug’li- 
ness are qualities of the latter sort: they have 
no existence but when percuired; and, like all 
other secondary qualities, they are perceived in¬ 
tuitively ; having no dependence on reason nor on 
judgment, more than colour has, or smell, or 
taste*. 

The qualities of right and wrong in Voluntary 
actions, are secondary, like beauty and ugliness, 
and the other secondary qualities mentioned. 
Like them, they are objects of intuitive perception, 
and depend not in any degree on reason. No ar¬ 
gument is requisite to prove, that to rescue an in¬ 
nocent babe from the jaws of a wolf, to feed the 
hungry, to clothe the naked, are right actions; 
they are perceived to be so intuitively. As little is 
an argument requisite to prove, that murder, de¬ 
ceit, perjury, are wrong actions: they are percei¬ 
ved to be so intuitively. The Deity has bestow¬ 
ed on man different faculties for different purpo¬ 
ses. Truth and falsehood are investigated by the 
reasoning faculty. Beauty and ugliness are objects 
" of a sense, known by the name of tasU. Right 
and wrong are objects of a sense termed the moral 
sense or conscience. And supposing these qualities 
to be hid from our perception, in vain would we 

try 

^ Elements of Criticism, vol, 1. p, 207. edit. 5. 
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try to discover them by any argument or process 
of reasoning: the' attempSt would be absurd *, no 
less so than an attempt to .discover by reasoning 
colour, or taste, or smell ' 

Right and wrong, as mentioned above, are qua¬ 
lities of voluntary actions, and of no other kind. 
An instinctive action may be agreeable, may be 
disagreeable; but it cannot properly be denomi¬ 
nated either right or wrong. An involuntary act 
is hurtful to the agent, and disagreeable to the 
spectator ; but it is neither right nor wrong. These 
qualities also depend in no degree on the event. 
Thus, if to save my friend from drowning, I plunge 
into a river, the action is right, thodgh I happen 
to come too late. And if I aim a stroke at a man 
behind his back, the action is wrong, though I 
happen not to touch him. 

The qualities of right and of agreeable, are in- 

, separable; 


* Evtfry perception must proceed from some faculty or 
power of perception, teriried seme. The moral sense, by which 
^^c perceive the qualities of right and wrong, may be consi¬ 
dered either as a branch of the sense of seeing, by W’hich we 
perceive the actions to which these qualities belong, or as a 
sense distinct from all others. The senses by which ob|ecls 
are perceived, are not separated from each other by distinct 
boundaries: the sorting or classing them, seems to depend 
more on taste and fancy, than on nature. I have followed 
the plan laid down by former waters; which is, to consider 
the moral sense as a sense distinct from otheis, because it is 
tliic easiest and clearest manner of conceiving it. 
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separable; and so are the ^jualities of wrong and 
of disagreeable. A right action is agreeable, not 
only in the direct perception, but equally so in eve¬ 
ry subsequent recollection. And in both circum¬ 
stances equally, a wrong action is disagreeable. 

Right actions are distinguished by the moral 
sense into two kinds, What ought to be done, and 
what may be done, or left undone. Wrong actions 
admit not that distinction ; they are all prohibit¬ 
ed to be done. To say that an action ought to be 
done, means that we are tied or obliged to per¬ 
form ; and to say that an action ought not to be 
done, means Jthat we are restrained from doing it. 
Though the necessity implied in the ^ing tied or 
obliged, is not physical, but only what is com¬ 
monly termed moral; yet we conceive ourselves 
deprived of liberty or freedom, and necessarily 
bound to act or to forbear acting, in opposition to 
every other motive. The necessity here described 
is termed duty. The moral necessity we are un¬ 
der to forbear harming the innocent, is a proper 
example ; the moral sense declares the restraint to 
be our duty, which no motive whatever will ex¬ 
cuse us for transgressing. 

The duty of performing or iorbearing any ac¬ 
tion, implies a right in some person to exact per¬ 
formance of that duty *, and accordingly, a duty 
or obligation necessarily infers a corresponding 
right. My promise to pay L. 100 to John, con¬ 
fers a right on him to demand performance. The 

man 
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of th«4)eitott injured j that person 

to demand reparation of 

Duty k twofold; dut^*ethers, and duty to 
ourselves. With resjpect to th4 former, the doing 
what we ought to do, is termed just: the doing 
whdt we ought not to do, and the omitting 
what we ought to do, are termed unjust. With re¬ 
spect to ourselves, the doing what we ought to do, 
isi termed prt^r: the doing what we ought not 
to do, and the omitting what we ought to do, are 
termed improper. Thus, right, signifying a qua¬ 
lity of certain actions, is a genus; of whichjWr 
and proper are species: wrong signijfying a quali¬ 
ty of other actions, is a genuts; of which mjust 
and improper are species. 

Right actions left to our free will, to be done 
or left undone come next in order. Thpey are 
like the former, right when done; but they differ, 
in not being wrong when left undone. To remit 
a just debt for the sake of a growing family, to 
yield a subject in controveisy rather than go to 
law with a neighbour, generously to return good 
for ill, are examples of this species. They are 
universally approved as right actions: but as no 
person has a right or title to oblige us to perfoim 
such actions, the leaving them undone is not a 
wrong: no person is injured by the forbea aicc 
Actions that come under fl|is class, shall be termed 
VOL, in. H arbitrary 
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arhitraiy or dkcmtiamry, for Want of a more pro¬ 
per designatioi*. . ■ - ' 

So much for r%iit actions, and their divisions. 
Wrong actbns are of two kinds, cfimiml and cul¬ 
pable. What are done intentionally to produce 
mischbf, are crmtnal: rash Or unguarded actions 
that produce mischief without intension, are cul¬ 
pable. The former are restrained by punishment, 
to be handled in the 5th secticm ; the latter by re¬ 
paration, to be handled in the 6th. 

The divisions of voluntary actions are not yet 
exhausted. Some there are that, properly speak¬ 
ing, cannot be denominated cither right or 
wrong. Actions -done merely for amusement or 
pastime, without intention to produce good or ill, 
are of that kind; leaping, for example, running, 
jumping over a stick, throwing a stone to make 
circles in the water. Such, actions are neither 
approved nor disapproved: they may be termed 
indifferent. 

There is no cause for doubting the existence of 
the moral sense, more than for doubting the ex¬ 
istence of the sense of beauty, of seeing, or of hear¬ 
ing. In fact, the perception of right and wrong 
as qualities of actions, is no less distinct and clear, 
than that of beauty, of colour, or of any other qua¬ 
lity ; as every perception is an act of sense, 
the sense of beauty is not with greater certainty 
' evinced from the perception of beauty, than the 
moral sense is from the perception of right and 

wrong. 
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wtcHig. We find this, sense distributed among in¬ 
dividuals in different degrees' of perfection ; but 
there perhaps never existed one above the con¬ 
dition of an idiot, who -possessed it not in some 
degree j and were any man entirely destitute of it, 
the terms rig^kt and wrong would be to him no 
less unintelligible, than the term colour is to one 
born blind. 

That every individual is endued with a sense of 
right and wrong, more or less distinct,, will pro¬ 
bably be granted; but whether there be among 
men what may be termed a amvmn seme of right 
and wrong, producing uniformity of opinion as to 
right and wrong, is not so evident. There is no 
absurdity in supposing the opinions of men about 
right and wrong, to be as various as about beauty 
and deformity. And that the supposition is not 
destitute of foundation, we are led to suspect, up¬ 
on discovering that in diflferent countries, and 
even in the same country at different times, the 
opinions publicly espoused with regard to right 
and wrong, are extremely various; that among 
some nations it was held lawful for a man to sell 
his children for slaves, and in their infancy to 
abandon them to wild beasts; that it was held 
equally lawful to punish children even capitally, 
for the crime of their parent; that the murder¬ 
ing an enemy in cold blood, was once a common 
practice; that human sacrifices, impious no less 
than immoral according to our notions, were of 
H% old 
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old uiiivetwl; that ev®ti in l%ter times, it has 
been held meritorious* th inflict cruel torments for 
the slightest deviations from the religious creed of 
the plurality ; and that among the most enlighten¬ 
ed nations, there are at this day considerable dif¬ 
ferences with respect to the rules Of morality. 

These facts tend not to disprove thfe reality of a 
common sense in morals: they only prove, that 
the moral sense has not been equally perfect at all 
times, nor in all countries. This branch of the 
history of morality, is reserved for the second part. 
To give some interim satisfaction, I shall shortly 
observe, that the savage state is the infancy of man; 
during which, the more delicate senses lie dor¬ 
mant, leaving nations to the authority of custom, 
of imitation, and of passion, without any just taste 
of morals more than of the fine arts. But a nation, 
like an individual, ripens gradually, and acquires a 
refined taste in morals as well as in the fine arts; 
after which we find great uniformity of opinion 
about the rules of right and wrong; with few 
exceptio is, but what may proceed from irabecilii- 
ty, or corrupted education. There may be found, 
it is true, even in the most enlightened ages, men 
who have singular notions in morality, and in many 
other subjects; which no more affords an argu¬ 
ment against a common sense or standard of right 
and wrong, than a monster doth against the stan¬ 
dard that regulates our external form, or than an 

exception 
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exception doth against the truth of a general pro¬ 
position. ' : 

That there is in mankindj^m/Uniforminy of opi¬ 
nion witli respect to right and wrong, is a matter 
of fact of which the only infallible evidence is ob¬ 
servation and experience; and to that evidence I 
appeal; entering only a caveat, that for the rea¬ 
son above given, the' inquiry may be confined to 
enlightened nations. In the mean time, I take li¬ 
berty to suggest an argument from analogy. That 
if there be great uniformity among the different 
tribes of men in seeing and hearing, in pleasure and 
pain, in judging of truth and error, the same uni¬ 
formity ought to be expected with respect to right 
and wrong.' Whatever minute differences there 
may be to distinguish one person from another, yet 
in the general principles that constitute our nature, 
internal and external, there is wGnd:erful unifor¬ 
mity. 

This uniformity of sentiment, which may be 
termed the common sense of mankind with respect to 
right and wrong, is essential to social beings. Did 
the moral sentiments of men differ as much as 
their faces, they would be unfit for society : discord 
and controversy would be endless, and major vis 
would be the only rule of right and wrong. 

But such uniformity of sentiment, though ge¬ 
neral, is not altogether universal; men there are, 
as above mentioned, who dijfer from the common •' 
sense of mankind with respect to various points of 
H 3 morality. 
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m ’)raiity. What ought to be the conduct of such 
men ; ought they to regulate their conduct by that 
standard, or by tfeeif private conviction ? There 
will be occasion afterward toobserye, that we judge 
of others as we believe they judge of themselves} 
and that private conviction is the standard for re¬ 
wards and punishments*. But with respect to 
every controversy about property and pecuniary 
interest, and, in general, about every civil right 
and obligation, the common sense of mankind iS to 
every individual the standard, and not private con¬ 
viction or conscience j for proof of which take 
what follows. 

We have an innate sense of a common nature, 
not only in our own species, but in.every species 
of animals. And that our perception holds true 
in fact, is verified by experience ; for there appears 
a remarkable uniformity in creatures of the same 
kind, and a deformity no less remarkable in crea¬ 
tures of different kinds. |t is accordingly a sub¬ 
ject of wonder to find an individual deviating 
from the common nature of the species, whether 
in its internal or external structure : a child born 
with aversion to its mother’s milk, is a wonder, no 
less than if born without a mouth, or with more 
than one. 

Secondly, this sense dictates, that the common 
nature man in particular, is invariable as well 
as universal; that it will be the same hereafter as 

it 
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it is at present, and as it was in- time past •, the 
same among all nations, and in all corners of the 
earth; nor are we deceived* because, allowing for 
slight differences occasioned by culture and other 
accidental circumstances, the fact corresponds to 
our perception. 

Thirdly, We perceive that this common nature 
is right and perfect, and that it ought to be a mo¬ 
del or standard for every human being. Any re¬ 
markable deviation from it in the structure of an 
individual, appears imperfect or irregular; and 
raises a painful emotion: a monstrous birth, ex¬ 
citing curiosity in a philosopher, fails not at the 
same time to excite aversion in every spectator. 

This sense of perfection in the common nature 
of man, comprehends every branch of his nature, 
and particularly the common sense of right and 
w'rong ; which accordingly is perceived by all to 
be perfect, having authority over every individual 
as the ultimate and unerring standard of morals, 
even in contradiction to private conviction. Thus, 
a law in our nature binds us to regulate our con¬ 
duct by that standard: and its authority is uni¬ 
versally acknowledged ; as nothing is more ordi¬ 
nary in every dispute about meum et tuum, than 
an appeal to common sense as the ultimate and un¬ 
erring standard. 

At the same tiipe, as that standard, thinugh in¬ 
firmity or prejudice, is not conspicuous to every 
individual j many are misled into erroneous opi- 
H 4 nions 
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ntons, by mistaking a false standard for that of na- 
tnte. And h^«© a distinction between a right and 
a wrong sense m morals; a distinction which every 
one understands, but whiph, unless for the con¬ 
viction of a moral standard, would have no mean¬ 
ing. ‘ ^ 

The final cause of this branch of our nature is 
conspicuous. Were there no standard of right and 
wrong for determining endless controversies about 
matters of interest, the strong would have recourse 
to force, the weak to cunning, and society would 
dissolve. Courts of law could afford no remedy ; 
for without a standard of morals, their decisions 
would be arbitrary, and of no authority. Happy 
it is' for m^en to be provided with such a standard ! 
it is ecessary in society that our actions be uniform 
with resftect to right and wrong and in ord.;r to 
uniformity of action, it is necessary that our per¬ 
ceptions of right and wrong be also uniform: to 
produce such uniformity, a standard of morals is 
indispensable. Nature has provided us with that 
standard, which is daily applied by courts of law 
with success *. 

In reviewing what is said, it must afford great 
satisfaction to find morality established upon the 
solid foundations of intuitive perception ; which 
is a single mental act complete in itsclfi.having no 
dependence on any antecedent proportion. The 
most accurate reasoning affords not equal convic¬ 
tion ; 


* §ee Elements of Criticism, voL ii. p. 490. edit. 5. 
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tion j for every sort of reasoning, as explained in 
the sketch immediately foregoing, inquires not only 
self-evident truths or axioti«!'k''€0 found upon, but 
employs over and above various propositions to 
bring out its Conclusions. By intuitive perception 
solely, without reasoning, we acquire knowledge 
of right and wrong ; of what we may do, of what 
we ought to do, and of what we ought to abstain 
from; and considering that we have thus greater 
certainty of moral laws than of any proposition 
discoverable by reasoning, man may well be deem-, 
ed a favourite of Heaven, when he is so admirably 
qualified for doing his duty. The moral sense or 
conscience is the voice of God within us; con¬ 
stantly admonishing us of our duty, and requiung 
from us no exercise of our faculties but attention 
merely. The celebrated Locke ventured what he 
thought a bold conjecture. That moral duties are 
susceptible of demonstratio : how agreeable to 
him would have been the discovery, that they are 
founded upon intuitive perception, still more con¬ 
vincing and authoritative 1 
By one branch of the moral sense, we are taught 
what we ought to do; and what we ought not to 
do ; an^ by another branch, what we may do, or 
leaVe undone. But society would be imperfect, 
if the moral sense stopped here. There is a third 
branch that makes us accountable for our conduct 
to our fellow-creatures; and it •will he made evi¬ 
dent afterward in the third sketch, that we are 

accountable 
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accountaWe to our Maker, as well as to our fclf. 
low-creatures. 

It follows from the standard of right and wrong, 
that an action is right, or wrong, independent of 
what the agent may think. Thus, when a man, 
excited by friendship or pity, rescues a heretic 
from the flames, the action is right* even though 
he think it wrong, from a conviction that heretics 
ought to be burned. But we apply a different stan¬ 
dard to the agent: a man is approved and held 
to be innocent in doing what he himself thinks 
right: he is disapproved and held to be guilty in 
doing what he himself thinks wrong. Thus to 
assassinate an atheist for the sake of religion, is a 
wrong action j and yet the enthusiast who com¬ 
mits that wrong, may be innocent: and one is 
guilty who against conscience eats meat in Lent, 
though the action is not wrong. In short, an ac¬ 
tion is perceived to be right or wrong, independent 
of the actor’s own opinion: but he is approved or 
disapproved, held to be innocent or guilty, accord¬ 
ing to his own opinion. 


SECT. III. 


haws of Nature respecting our Moral Conduct in 
Societi/, 

A Standard being thus established for regula¬ 
ting our moral conduct in society, we pro¬ 
ceed to investigate the laws that result from it. 

But 
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But first we take under consideration, what other 
principles concur with the moral sense to qualify 
men for society. 

When we reflect on the different branches of 
human knowledge, it might seem, that of all sub¬ 
jects human nature should be the best understood ; 
because every man has daily opportunities to study 
it, in his own passions and in his own actions. But 
human nature, an interesting subject, is seldom 
iett to the investigation of philosophy. Writers 
of a sweet disposition and warm imagination, hold, 
that man is a benevolent being, and that every 
man ought to direct his conduct for the good of 
all, without regarding himself but as one of the 
number Those of a cold temperament and 
contract mind, hold him to be an animal entire¬ 
ly selfish, to evince which, examples are accumu¬ 
lated without end f. Neither of these systems is 
that of nature. The selfish system is contradicted 
by the experience of all ages, affording the clearest 
evidence, that men frequently act for the sake of 
others, without regarding themselves, and some¬ 
times in direct opposition to their own interest 
• And 

* Lord Shaftesbury. f Helvetius. 

$ Whatever wiredrawn arguments may be urged for the 
selfish system, as if benevolence were but refined selfishness, the 
emptiness of such arguments will clearly appear when applied 
to children, who know, no refinement. In them, the rudi¬ 
ments of the principle are jio less visible than of the 
• V Belfish 
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And however much selfishness may prevail in ac¬ 
tion ; man cannot be an animal entirely selfish, 
when all men conspire to put a high estimation 
upon generosity, benevolence, and other social vir¬ 
tues: even the'most selfish are disgusted with sel¬ 
fishness in others, and endeavour to hide it in 
themselves. The most xealohs-patron of the sel¬ 
fish principle, will not venture to maintain, that 
it renders us altogether indifferent about our fel¬ 
low-creatures. Laying aside self-interest with 
every connection of love and hatred, good fortune 
happening to any one gives pleasure to all, and 
bad fortune happening to any one is painful to all. 
On the other hand, the system of universal bene¬ 
volence, is no less contradictory to experience ; 
from which we learn, that men commonly are 
disposed to prefer their own interest before that of 
others, especially where there is no strict con¬ 
nection : nor do we find that such bias is con¬ 
demned by the moral sense. Man in fact is a com¬ 
plex being, composed of principles, some bene¬ 
volent, some selfish : and these principles are so 
justly blended in his nature, as to fit him for act¬ 
ing a proper part in society. It tvould indeed be 
losing time to prove, that without somp aflfection 
for his fellow-creatures, be would be ill qualified 

for 

selfish principle. Nothing is more common, than mutual 
good-will and fondness between children: which must be the 
work of nature; for to reflect upon what is one’s interest, fe 
far above the capacity of children. 
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ibr society. And it will be' made evident after* 
ward *, that universal benevolence would be more 
hurtful to society, than evai nbsdlute selfishness f. 

We are now prepared for investigating the laws 
that result from the foregoing principles. The 
several duties we owe to others shall be first dis¬ 
cussed, taking them in order according to the ex¬ 
tent of thdir influence. And for the sake of per¬ 
spicuity, I shall first present them in a general 
view, and then proceed to particulars. Of our 
duties to others, one there is so extensive, as to 
have for its object all the innocent part of man¬ 
kind. It is the duty that .prohibits us to hurt 
others: than which no law is more clearly dic¬ 
tated by the moral sense j nor is the transgression 
of any other law more deeply stamped with the 
character of wrong. A man may be hurt exter¬ 
nally 


* Sect 4. 

+ " Many moralists enter so deeply i«to one passion or bias 
" of human nature, that, to use the painter's phrase, they 
“ quite overcharge it. Thus I have seen a whole system of 
“morals founded upon a single pilkr of the inward frame; 
“ and the entire conduct of life and all the characters in it 
“ accounted for, sometimes from superstition, sometimes trom 
" pride, and most commonly from interest They forget 
" how various, a creature it is they are painting; how many 
" springs and weights, nicely adjusted and balanced, enter 
“ into the movement, and require allowance to be made for 
“ their several clogs and impulses, ere you can define its ope-' 
“ ration and effects,” Enquiry into t)te life and mitingt tf 
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nally ixi his goods, in his person, in hia relations, 
and in his repatation. Hence the laws, Do * 00 ! 
steal; Defraud not others *, Do not kill nor wound; 
Be not guilty of de&mation. A inan may be hurt 
internally, by an action that occasions to him di¬ 
stress of mind, or by being im^essed with false 
notions of men and things. Therefore conscience 
dictates, that w'e ought not to treat men dis¬ 
respectfully; that we ought not causelessly to 
alienate their affections from others ; and, in ge¬ 
neral, that we ought to forbear whatever may 
tend to break their peace of mind, or tend to un¬ 
qualify them for being good men and good citi- 
icns. 

The duties mentioned are duties of restraint. 
Our active duties regard particular persons; such 
as our relations, our friends, our benefactors, our 
masters, our servants. It is our duty to honour 
and obey our parents ; and to establish our chil¬ 
dren in the world, with all advantages internal 
and external: we ought to be faithful to' our 
friends, grateful to our benefactors, submissive to 
our masters, kind to our servants ; and to aid and 
comfort every one of these persons when in dis¬ 
tress. To be obliged to do good to others beyond 
these bounds, must depend on positive engage¬ 
ment ; for, as will appear afterward, universal be¬ 
nevolence is not a duty. 

“ This general sketch will prepare us for particu¬ 
lars, The duty of restraint comes first in view, 

that 
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that which bars us from harming the innocent v and 
to it corresponds a right in the imipcent to be safe 
harm. This is the greiMJ^law preparatory to 
society j because without it» society could never have 
existed. Here the moral sense is inflexible: it dic¬ 
tates, that we ought to submit to any distress, even 
death itself, rather than procure our own safety 
by laying violent hands upon an innocent person. 
And we are under the same restraint with respect 
to the property of another *, for robbery and theft 
are never upon any pretext indulged. It is indeed 
true, that in extreme hunger I may lawfully take 
food where it can be found ; and may freely lay 
hold of my neighbour’s horse, to carry me from an 
enemy who threatens death. But it is his duty as 
a fellow-creature to assist me in distress; and when 
there is no time for delay, I may lawfully use 
what he ought to olFer were he present, and what 
I may presume he would offer. For the same rea¬ 
son, if in a storm my ship be driven among the an¬ 
chor-ropes of another ship, I may lawfully cut the 
ropes to get free. But in every case of this kind, 
it would be a wrong in me to use my neighbour’s 
property, without resolving to pay the value. If 
my neighbour be bound to aid me in distress, con¬ 
science binds me to make up his loss *. 

The 


* This doctrine iS obviously founded on justice; and yet, 
in the Roman law, there are two passages which deny any 
lecompence in such cases. ” Item Labeo scribit, si cum 
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The pSohibition of hurting others internally, is 
perhaps not essential to the formation of Societies, 

1 ' because 

" vi ventorum navis iiQ{»jl}88 fisi?ct iti funes anchoi^nt 
« alteriuB, et naute funes prscddissent; si nullo aliotf^odo, 
" nisi prsecisis fiinibus, explicare se, potttit, nuUam actio- 
** nem dandam I 29- § 3. ad kg. AguU, “ Quod dici- 
“ mmmm injuria datum Aquilia pefsequi, sic erit ac» 
** cipiendum, ut videatur damnum injuria datum quod cum 
** damno injuriam attulerit; nisi magna vi cogente, fuerit 
** iactum. Ut Celsus scribit circa eum, qui incendii ar- 
" cendi gratia vidnas sedes interddit; et sive pervneit ig- 
*' nis, sive antea exrinctus est, existimat legis Aqulliae ao- 
tioncm cessare;” 1. 49. § 1. eod. —C[/n English thus: 
Jn the opinion of Labeo, if a is driven by the vio^ 
“ lence of a tempest amcmg the anchor-ropes of anothw 
“ ship, and the sailors cut the ropes, having no other means 
" of getting free, there is no action competent.—The A- 
“ quilian law must be understood to apply only to such da- 
“ mage as carries the idea of «i injury along witli it, un- 
" Jess such injury has not been wilfully done, but from 
necessity. Thus Celsus puts the case of a person who, 
“to stop the progress of a fire, pulls down his neighbour's 
" house j and whether the fire had reached that house 
" which is ipulled down, or was ejtdnguished before it got 
" to it, in neither case, he thinks, will an action be com- 
“ petent from the Aquilian law."]]..—These opinions are 
undoubtedly erroneous. And it is not difficult to say 
what has occasioned the error: the cases mentioned aie 
treated as belonging to the kx Aquilia; which beihg con¬ 
fined to the reparation of wrongs, lays it justly down for a 
rule. That no action for reparation can lie, where there is 
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,|because the transgression of that law doth not much 
alarm plain people: hut where manners and refi¬ 
ned sentiments prevail, the mind is susceptible of 
more grievous wounds than the body; and there¬ 
fore, without that law, a polished society could 
have no long endurance. 

By adultery, mischief is done both external and 
internal. Each sex is so constituted, as to require 
strict fidelity and attachment in a mate. The 
breach of these duties is tlie greatest external harm 
that can befal them: it harms them also inter¬ 
nally, by breaking their peace of mind. It has 
indeed been urged, that no harm wall ensue, if the 
adultery be kept secret; and consequently, that 
there can be no crime where the fact is kept 
secret. But such as reason thus do not acHcrt, 
that to declare secret adultery to be lawful, is in 
eftect to overturn every foundation of mutual trust 
and fidelity in the matrimonial state. It is clear 
beyond all doubt, says a reputable w'riter, that no 
man is permitted to violate his faith; and that 
the man is unjust and barbarous who deprives ids 
wife of the only reward she has for adhering to 
the austere duties of her sex. But an unfaitiiuil 

M ife 


no culpa. But had Labeo and Cclsus adverted, that these cases 
belong to a different head, viz. the duty of recoinpcjice, vhere 
one suffers loss by benefiting another, the_y themselves vould 
have no difficulty of sustaining a claim or making up that losfo 
VOL. III. I 
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wife is still more criminal, by dissolving the whole 
ties of nature : in giving to her husband children 
that are not his, she betrays both, and joins perfidy 
to infidelity *. 

Veracity is commonly ranked among the active 
duties; but erroneously : for if a man be not bound 
to speak, he cannot be bound to speak truth. It 
is therefore only a restraining duty, prohibiting 
us to deceive others, by affirming what is not true. 
Among the many corresponding principles in the 
human mind that in conjunction tend to make so¬ 
ciety comfortable, a principle of veracity f, and a 
principle that leads us to rely on human testimony, 
are two: without the latter, the former would be 
an useless principle ; and without the former, the 
latter would lay us’ open to fraud and treachery. 
The moral sense accordingly dictates, that we 

ought 


• Emile, Hv. 5. 

, t Truth is always uppermost, being the natural issue of the 
mind ; it requires no art nor training, no inducement nor tcriif)- 
tation, hut only that we yield to natural impulse. Lying, on the 
contrary, is doing violence to our nature; and is never practis¬ 
ed, even by^ the worst of men, without some temptation. .Speak¬ 
ing truth is like using our natural food, which we would do from 
appetite although it answered no end: lying is like taking 
jdiysir, which is nauseous to the taste, and which no man takes 
but for some end which he cannot otherwise attain. Dr lieuPs 
Ijiyiiry into the human mhul. 
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ought to adhere strictly to truth, without regard 
to consequences. 

It must nof be inferred, that we are bound to 
explain our thoughts, when truth is demanded 
from us by unlawful means. Words uttered vo¬ 
luntarily, are naturally relied on, as eijpressing the 
speaker’s mind; and if his mind differ from his 
words, he tells a lie, and is guihy of deceit. But 
words drawn from a man by toiture, arc no indi¬ 
cation of hi'- mind ; and he is not guilty of deceit 
in utteiing whatever words may be agreeable, 
however alien from his thoughts: if the author of 
the unlawful violence suffer himself to be deceiv¬ 
ed, he ought to blame himstdf, not the speaker. 

It need scarce be mentioned, that the duty of 
veracity excludes not fable, nor any liberty of 
speech intended for amusement only. 

Active duties, as hinted above, aie all of them 
directed to particular peisons. And the first 1 
shall mention, is that between parent and child. 
The relation of parent and child, the stroiigo'' tiiat 
can exist between individuals, binds tbes pei >ns 
to exert their utmost powers in mutual good of¬ 
fices. Benevolence among other blood-reiations, 
is also a duty ; but not s'> mdi-.pensable, being pio- 
portioned to the inferior uegice of relation. 

Gratitude is a duty directeu to our benefactors. 
But though gratitude is strictl> a duty, the mea¬ 
sure ol performance, and the 1 uid, are left mostly 
to our own choice. It is scarce necessary to add, 

1 2 that 
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that the active duties now mentioned, are acknow- 
led^d by all to be absolutely inHexiblCj perhays 
more so than the restraining duties: %any dnd ex¬ 
cuses for doing harm ; but no one hears with pa¬ 
tience an excuse for deviating from truth, friend¬ 
ship, or gratitude. 

Distress, though it has a tendency to convert 
benevolence into a duty, is not sufficient without 
other concurring circumstances •, for to relieve 
every person in distress, is beyond the power of 
any human being. Our relations in distress claim 
that duty frorq us, and even our neighbours; but 
distant distress^ without a particular connection, 
scarce rouses our sympathy, and never is an object 
of duty. Many other connections, too numerous 
for this short essay, extend the duty of relieving 
others from distress ; and these make a large branch 
of equity. Though in various instances benevo¬ 
lence is converted into a duty by distress, it fol¬ 
lows not, that the duty is always proportioned to 
the degree of distress. Nature has more wisely 
provided for the support of virtue: a virtuous 
person in distress commands our pity ; a vicious 
person in distress has much less influence ; and if 
by vice he have brought on the distress, indigna¬ 
tion is raised, not pity *. 

One great advantage of society, is the co-opera¬ 
tion of many to jrccomplish some useful Work, 
where a single hand would be insufficient. Arts,. 

manufactures, 

• See Elements 6f Criticism, vol. i. p. 187. edit S. 
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manufactures, and commerce, require many bands: 
but as han^s cannot be secured without a previous 
engagement, the performance of promises and co¬ 
venants is, upon that account, a capital duly in so¬ 
ciety. In their original occupations of hunting 
and fishing, men living scattered and dispersed, 
have seldom opportunity to aid and benefit each 
other; and in that situation, covenants, being of 
little use, are little regarded; but husbandry, re¬ 
quiring the co-operation of many hands, draws 
men together for mutual assistance; and then co¬ 
venants make a figure ; arts and commerce make 
them more and more necessary ; and in a polished 
society great i^gard is paid to them. 

But contracts and promises are not confined to 
commercial dealings; they serve also to make be - 
nevolence a duty ; and are even extended* to con¬ 
nect the living with the dead ; a man would die 
with regret, if he thought his friends were not 
bound by their promises to fulfil his will after his 
death: and to quiet the minds of men with re- 
sjRJct to futurity, the moral sense makes the per¬ 
forming such promises our duty. Thus, if I pro¬ 
mise 10 my friend to erect a monument for him 
after his death, conscience binds me, even though 
no person alive be entitled to demand peiform- 
ance; every one perceives this to be my duty ; 
and I must expect to suffer reproach and blame if 
I neglect my engagement. 

IS 


To 
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To fulfil a rational promise or covenant, deli¬ 
berately made, is a duty no less inflexible than 
those duties are which arise independent of con¬ 
sent. But as a man is fallible, often misled by ig¬ 
norance, and liable to be deceived, his condition 
would be deplorable, did the moral sense compel 
him to fulfil every engagement, however impru¬ 
dent or irrational. Here the moral sense gives 
way to human infirmity : it relieves from deceit, 
from imposition, from ignorance, from error *, and 
binds a man by no engugemeni but what answers 
the end fairly intenlled. There is still less doubt 
. that it will relieve us from an engagement extort¬ 
ed by external violence, or by overbearing passion. 
The dread of torture will force most men to sub- 
mi: to any terms ; and a man in imminent hazard 
of drowning, will voluntarily promise all he has 
in the world to savC him. The moral sense would 
be ill suited to the imbecillity of our nature, did 
it bind men in conscience to fulfil engagements 
made in such circumstances. 

The other branch of duties, those we owe to 
ourselves, shall be discussed in a few words. Pro¬ 
priety, a branch‘'of the moral sense, regulates our 
conduct with respect to ourselves ; as Justice, an¬ 
other branch of the moral sense, regulates our 
conduct with respect to others. Propriety dictates, 
that we ought to act up to the dignity of our na¬ 
ture, and to the station allotted us by Providence: 
it dictates in particular, that temperance, prudence, 

modesty. 
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modesty, and uniformity of conduct, are self-du¬ 
ties. These duties contribute to private happi¬ 
ness, by preserving health, p||^ of mind, and 
self-esteem ; which are inestimame blessings ; they 
contribute no less to happiness in society, by gain¬ 
ing the love and esteem of others, and aid and sup¬ 
port in time of need. 

' Upon reviewing the foregoing duties respecting 
others, wc find them more or less extensive ; but 
none so extensive as to have for their end the good 
of mankind in general. The most extensive duty 
is that of restraint, prohibiting us to harm others : 
but even that duty has a limited end ; for its pur¬ 
pose is only to protect others from mischief, not to 
do them any positive good. The active duties of 
doing positive good are circumscribed within still 
narrower bounds, requiring some relation that 
connects us with others; such as those of parent, 
child, friend, benefactor. The slighter relations, un¬ 
less in peculiar circumstances, are not the foundation 
of any active duty ; neighbourhood, for example, 
does not alone make benevolence a duty ; but sup¬ 
posing a neighbour to be in distress, relief becomes 
our duty, if it can be done without distress to our¬ 
selves. The duty of relieving from distress, seldom 
goes farther; for though we always sympathize 
with our relations, and with those under our eye, 
the distresses of the remote and unknown afl'cet us 
very little. Pactions and agreements become ne¬ 
cessary, if we would extend the duty of benevo- 

14 lence 
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lence beyond tbe limits mentioned. Men, it is 
true, are capable of doing more good than is re¬ 
quited of thej^te a duty; but every such good 
must be a free-wwl offering. 

And this leads to arbitrary or discretionary ac¬ 
tions, such as may be done or left undone; which 
make the second general head of moral actions. 
With respect to these, the moral seAse leaves us at 
freedom; a benevolent act is approved, but the 
omission is not condemned. This holds strict¬ 
ly in single acts ; but in viewing the whole of ft 
man’s conduct, the moral sense appears to vary a 
little. As the nature of than is complex, partly 
social, partly selfish, we have an intuitive percep¬ 
tion, that our conduct ought to be conformable to 
our nature ; and that in advancing our own in¬ 
terest, we ought not altogether to neglect that of 
others. The man accordingly who confines his 
whole time and thoughts within his own little 
sphere, is condemned by all the world as guilty of 
wrong conduct; and the man himself, if his mo¬ 
ral perceptions be not blunted by selfishness, must 
be sensible that he deserves to be condemned. On 
the other hand, it is possible that free benevolence 
maybe extended beyond proper bounds; where 
it prevails, it commonly leads to excess, byprompt-r 
ing a man to sacrifice a great interest of his own 
to a small interest of others; and the moral sense 
dictates, that such conduct is wrong. Thejhst 

temperament, 
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temperament, is a subordination of benevolence to 
self-love. 

Thus, moral actions are divided into two classes; 
the first regards our duty, containing actions that 
ought to be done, and actions that ought not to be 
done ; the other regards arbitrary or discretion¬ 
ary actions, containing actions that are right when 
done, but not wrong when left undone. Society 
is indeed promoted by the latter; but it can scarce 
subsist, unless the former be made our duty. 
Hence it is, that actions only of the first class are 
made indispensable ; those of the other class being 
left to our free-will. And hence also it is, that 
the various propensities that dispose us to actions 
of the first class, are distinguished by the name of 
primary virtues; leaving the name of secondary 
virtues to those propensities which dispose us to 
actions of the other class *. 

The deduction above given makes it evident, 
that the general tendency of right actions is to 
promote the good of society, and of wrong ac¬ 
tions, to obstruct that good. Universal benevo¬ 
lence is indeed not required of man: because to 
put it in practice, is beyond his utmost abilities. 
But for promoting the general good, every thing 

is 


* Virtue signifies lliat disposition of mind which gives the 
ascendant to moral principles. Vice signifies licit disjiosition of 
piiijd which gives little or no ascendant to moral principles. 
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is required of him that he can accomplish ; which 
will appear from reviewing the foregoing duties. 
The prohibition of harming others is an easy task; 
and upon that account is made universal. Our ac¬ 
tive duties are very different; man is circumscri¬ 
bed both in capacity and power: he cannot do 
good but in a slow succession; and therefore, it is 
wisely ordered, that bis obligation to do good 
should be confined to his relations, his friends, his 
benefactors. Even distress makes not benevolence 
a general duty : all a man can readily do, is to re¬ 
lieve those at hand ; and accordingly we hear of 
distant misfortunes with little or ho concern. 

But let not the moral system be misapprehend¬ 
ed, as if it were our duty, or even law'ful, to pro¬ 
secute what upon the whole we reckon the most 
beneficial to society, balancing ill with good. The 
moral sense permits not a violation of any person’s 
right, however trival, w'hatcver benefit may there¬ 
by accrue to another. A man for example in low 
circumstances, by denying a debt he owes to a rich 
miser, saves himself and a hopeful family from 
ruin. In that case, the good effect far outweighs 
the ill, or rather hhs no counterbalance ; but the 
moral sense permits not the debtor to balance ill 
with good; nor gives countenance to an unjust 
act, whatever benefit it may produce. And hence 
a maxim in which all moralists agree. That we 

roust 
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must not do ill to bring about good j the final 
cause of which shall be given below 


SECT. iV. 

Principles of Duty and of Benevolence. 

H aving thus shoi’tly delineated the moral 
laws of our nature, we proceed to an article 
of great importance, which is, to inquire into the 
means provided by our Maker for compelling obe¬ 
dience to these laws. The moral sense is an un¬ 
erring guide ; but the most expert guide will not 
profit those who are not disposed to be led. This 
consideration makes it evident, that to complete 
the moral system, man ought to be endued with 
some principle or propensity some impulsive 
power, to enforce obedience to the laws dictated 
by the moral sense. 

The Author of our nature leaves none of his 
works imperfect. In order to render use obsequi¬ 
ous to the moral sense as our guide, he hath im- 
plant^ed in our nature the principles of duty, of 
benevolence, of rewards and punishments, and of 
reparation. It may possibly be thought, that re¬ 
wards and punishments, of which afterward, arc 
sufficient of themselves to enforce the laws of na¬ 
ture, without necessity of any other principle. 

Human 


* Sect. 7- 
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Human laws, it is true, are enforced by these 
means; because no higher sanction is under com¬ 
mand of a terrestrial legislator. But the celestial 
Legislator, with power that knows no control, and 
benevolence that knows no bounds, hath enforced 
his laws by means no less's remarkable for mildness 
than for efficacy; he employs no external com¬ 
pulsion ; but, in order to engage our will on the 
right side, hath in the breast of individuals esta¬ 
blished the principles of duty and of benevolence, 
which efficaciously excite them to obey the dic¬ 
tates of the moral sense. 

The restraining and active duties being both of 
them essential to society, our Maker has wisely or¬ 
dered, that the principle which enforces these du¬ 
ties, should be the most cogent of all that belong 
to our nature. Other principles may solicit, allure, 
or terrify ; but the principle of duty assumes au¬ 
thority, coittmands, and insists to be obeyed, with¬ 
out giving ear to any opposing motive. 

As one great purpose of society, is to furnish op¬ 
portunities of mutual aid and support; nature se¬ 
conding that purpose, hath provided the principle 
of benevolence, which excites us to he kindly, be¬ 
neficent, and generous. Nor ought it to escape 
observation, that the Author of nature, attentive to 
our wants and to our well-being, hath endued us 
with a liberal portion of that principle. It ex¬ 
cites us to be kind, not only to those we are con¬ 
nected with, but to our neighbours, and even "to 

those 
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-those we are barely acquainted with. Providence 
is peculiarly attentive to objects in distress, who 
require immediate aid and reliefi, To the principle 
of benevolence, it hath superadded the passion of 
pity, which in every feeling heart is irresistible. 
To make benevolence more extensive, would be 
fruitless; because here are objects in plenty to fill 
the most capacious mind. It would not be fruitless 
only, but hurtful to society ; 1 say hurtful; be¬ 
cause frequent dissapointmciits in attempting to 
gratify our benevolence, would render it a trouble¬ 
some guest, and make us cling rather to selfishness, 
which wc can always gratify. At the same time, 
though there is not room for a more extensive list 
of particular objects, yet the faculty we have of 
uniting numberless individuals into one complex 
object, enlarges greatly the sphere of benevolence. 
By that faculty, our country, our government, our 
religion, become objects of public spirit, and of a 
lively affection. The individuals that compose 
the group, considered apart, may be too minute, or 
too distant, for our benevolence,; but when united 
into one whole, accumulation makes thejn great, 
greatness makes them conspicuous; and affection, 
preserved entire and undivided, is bestowed upon 
an abstract object, as upon one that is single and 
visible ; but with energy proportioned to its great¬ 
er dignity and importance. Thus the principle of 
benevolence is not too sparingly scattered among; 
tiien. It is indeed made subordinate to self-inte- 

vest. 
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rest, which is wisely ordered, as will afterwards be 
made evident *: but its power and extent are 
nicely proportioned to the limited capacity of 
man, and to his situation in this world ; so as bet¬ 
ter to fulfil its destination, than if it were an over¬ 
match for self-interest, and for every other prin¬ 
ciple. 


SECT. V. 

Laws respecting lleumrds and Punishments. 

"O Eflecting on the moral branch of our na¬ 
ture qualifying us for society in a manner 
suited to our capacity, we cannot, overlook the 
hand of our Maker; for means so finely adjusted 
to an important end, never happen by chance. It 
must however be acknowledged, that in many in¬ 
dividuals, the principle of duty has not vigour nor 
authority sufficient to stem every tide of unruly 
passion ; by the vigilance of some passions, we are 
taken unguarded; deluded by the sly insinuations 
of others; or overwhelmed by the stormy im¬ 
petuosity of a third sort. Moral evil is thus in¬ 
troduced, and much wrong is done. This new 
scene suggests to us, that there .must be some ar¬ 
ticle sill wanting to complete the moral system ; 
some means for redressing such wrongs, and for 

preventing 
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preventing the reiteration of them. To accom¬ 
plish these important ends, there are added to the 
moral system, laws relative to rewards and pu¬ 
nishments, and to reparation; of which in their 
order. 

Many animals are qualified for society by in¬ 
stinct merely ; such as beavers, sheep, monkeys, 
bees, rooks. But men are seldom led by instinct; 
their actions are commonly prompted by passions; 
of which there is an endless variety, social and sel¬ 
fish, benevolent and malevolent. And were every 
passion equally entitled to gratification, man would 
be utterly unqualified for society ; he would be a 
ship without a rudder, obedient to every wind, 
and moving at random without any ultimate des¬ 
tination. The faculty of reason would make no 
opposition ; for were there no sense of wrong, it 
would be reasonable to gratify every desire that, 
harms not ourselves: and to talk of punishment 
would be absurd ; fur punishment, in its very idea, 
implies some wrong that ought to be redressed. 
Hence the necessity of the moral sense, to qualify 
us for society ; by instructing us in our duty, it 
renders us accountable for our conduct, and makes 
us susceptible of rewards and punishments.- The 
moral sense fulfils another valuable purpose; it 
erects in man an unerring standard for the ap¬ 
plication and measure of rewards and punish¬ 
ments. 


To 
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To complete the system of reivards and punish¬ 
ments, it is necessary that a provision be made, 
both of power and of willingness to reward and 
punish. The Author of our nature hath provided 
amply for the former, by entitling every man <o 
reward and punish as his native privilege. And 
he has provided for the latter, by |i, noted princi¬ 
ple in our nature, prompting us to exercise the 
power. Impelled by that principle, we reward 
the virtuous with approbation and .esteem, and 
punish the vicious with disapprobation and con¬ 
tempt. And there is,,an additional motive for ex¬ 
ercising that principle, which is, that we have 
great satisfaction in rewarding, and no less in pu¬ 
nishing. 

As to punishment in particular, an action done 
intentionally to produce mischief, is criminal, and 
merits punishment. Such an action, being disa¬ 
greeable, raises my resentment, even Avhere I have 
no connection with the person injured ; and the 
principle mentioned impels me to chastise the de¬ 
linquent with indignation and hatred. An injury 
done to nayself raises my resentment to a higher 
tone; I am not satisfied with so slight a punish¬ 
ment as indignation and hatred ; the autlior must 
by my hand suffer mischief, as great as he has 
made me suffer. 

Even the most secret crime escapes not punish¬ 
ment. The delinquent is tortured with remorse : 
be even desires to be punished, sometimes so ar¬ 
dently 
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dently as to punish himself *. There cannot be 
.imagined a contrivance more effectual to deter one 

from 

** Mr John Kello, minister of Spot, in East Lothian, had 
an extraordinary talent for preaching, and was universally 
lu'ld a man of singular piety. His wife was handsome, cheer¬ 
ful, tender hearted, and in a word possessed all the qualities 
flint can endear a woman to her husband. A^ious and rich 
w. towin the neighbourhood tempted his,avarice. She clung 
to him as a spiritual guide; and but for his little wife, he had 
no doubt of obtaining her in marriage. He turned gradual¬ 
ly {leevish and discontented. His change of behaviour made 
a deep impression on his wife, for she loved him dearly; and 
yet she was anxious to conceal her treatment from the world. 
Her meekness, her submi.ssion, her patience, tended but to in¬ 
crease his sullenness. Upon a Sunday morning, when on her 
knees, she was offering up her devotions, he caipe softly be¬ 
hind her, put a rope about her neck, apd hung her up to the 
ceiling. He bolted his gate, crecjied out at a window, walk¬ 
ed demurely to church, and charmed his hearers with a most 
pathetic sermon. After divine service, he invited two or three 
of his neighbours to pass the evening, at his house, telling 
them that his wife was indisposed, and of late inclined to me- 
iancholy; but lliat she would be glad to see them. It sur- 
j'*-ised them to find llic gate bolted, and none to answer: 
much more when, upon its being forced open, they found 
her in the posture mentioned. The husband seemed to be 
struck dumb; and counterfeited sorrow so much to the life, 
that his guests, forgetting the deceased, were wholly interest¬ 
ed about the living. His feigned tears, however, became 
real; his soul was oppressed with the weight of his guilt. 
Finding no relief from agonising remorse, and from the image 

of 
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from iflce, than remorse, which itself is a grievous 
punishmertt. Stelf punishment goes still farther: 
every criminal, sensible that he ought to be pu¬ 
nished, dreads punishment from others; and this 
dread, however smothered during prosperity, breaks 
out in adversity, or in depression of mind; his 
crime states him in the face, and. ewery^ccidental 
misfortupe*is in his disturbed imagination inter¬ 
preted to be a punishment; “ And they shid one 

“ to another. We arc very guilty concerning our 
“ brother, in that we saw the anguish of his soul, 
“ when he besought us ; and We would not hmr; 
“ therefore is this distress come upon us. And 
“ Reuben answered them, sayirig, Spake'I nbt Un- 
“ to you, saying, Do not sin against the child ? 

and ye would not hear; therefore behold alsc- 
“ his blood is required * f 

The 


of his murdered 'wife constantly haunting him, he about .six 
weeks after the horrid deed \tent to Edinburgh, and delivered 
himself up to justice. He was condemned wjjon his own con- 
fession, and executed 4th October 1570. 

• Gehesis Xlii. 21. 

i John,'Duke ofBritanny, commonly tehned (he Gtiod Duke, 
illustrious for generosity, clemency, and piety, reigned forty- 
three years, wholly employed about the good of his subjects. 
He was Succeeded by his eldest son Francis, a prince weak and 
suspicious, and consequently liable to be misled by favourites. 
'Arthur of Montapban, in love with the wife of Gillies, bro¬ 
ther 
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The Usurper, Oliver Croni,wen, found to his dire 
experience, that the grandeur which he had attain¬ 
ed with so much cunning atti courage, did not 
contribute to his happiness; for with happiness 
K 2 guilt 


tlier to the Duke, persuaded the Duke that his brother was 
laying plots to dethrone him. Gillies being imprisoned, the 
Duke's best friends conjured him to pity his unhappy brother, 
who might be imprudent, but assuredly was innoeentall in 
vain. GiHies being prosecuted before the three estates of the 
province for high-treason, was unanimously absolved; which 
irritated the Dwke more and more. Arthur- of Montauban 
artfully suggested to his master to try to poison; which having 
miscarried, they next resolved to starve the prisoner to death. 
The .unfortunate Prince, through the bars of the window, enSed 
uloud for-bread; but the passengers durst not supply him. One 
poor woman only had courage more than once to slip some' 
bread within the window. He charged a pric.st, who had re¬ 
ceived his confession, to declare to» the Duke, “ That seeing 
justice was refused him in this world, he appealed to Heaven; 
“ and called upon the Duke to appear before the judgment- 
“•seat of God in forty days.” The Duke and his favourite, 
amazed that ;tlie Prince dived so long without nouri-shment, 
employed assassins to smother him with his bed-clothes. The 
priest, in obedience to the orders he had .received, presented 
liimsdf before the Duke, and with a loud voice cited him in 
name of the deceased Lord ‘Gillies to appear ‘bdfore Cod in 
forty days. Shame and remorse verified the prediction. The 
Duke was seized with a sudden terror; ,and the ipiage of his 
brother, expiring by.liis orders, haunted him day and night. 
He decayed daily without any marks of a regular disease, tmd 
<lied within tJic forty days in frightful agony. 

See this subject further illustrated in the Sketch, Prmcipks 
nnd Projiress of Thcch^ij, chap. 1. 
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guilt is inconsistent. Conscious that he deserved 
punishment for bis crimes, and dreading its being 
inflicted upon him, all around appeared to him 
treacherous friends or bitter enemies. ‘Death, 
which with intrepidity he had braved in the field, 
was now timorously apprehended from assassins. 
With a piercing and anxious eye he surveyed every 
new face. He wore armour under his clothes, and 
never moved a step without his guards. Seldom 
he slept three nights together in the same chamber; 
nor in any but what had a back doo.r, at which 
centinels were placed. Society terrified him by 
reflecting on his unknown enemies, numerous and 
implacable. Solitude astonished him by leaving 
him without protection. Can all the glory and 
power that this earth can afford be a counterba¬ 
lance for such misery ? 

No transgression of self-duty escapes punish¬ 
ment, more than transgression of duty to others. 
The punishments, though not the same, differ in 
degree more than in kind. Injustice is punished 
with remorse; impropriety with shame, which is 
remorse in a lower degree. Injustice raises in¬ 
dignation in the beholder, and so doth every fla¬ 
grant impropriety; slighter improprieties receive 
a milder punishment, being rebuked with some 
degree of contempt, and commonly with deri¬ 
sion *. 


• See Elements of Criticism, chap. 10. 


So 
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So far we have been led in a beaten track ; but' 
in attenipting to proceed, we are entangled in maxes 
and intricacies. An action well intended may hap¬ 
pen to produce no good ; and an action ill intend¬ 
ed may happen to produce no mischief; a man 
overawed by fear, may be led to do mischief a- 
gainst his will ; and a person, mistaking the stand¬ 
ard of right and wrong, may be innocently led to 
do acts of injustice. By what rule, in such cases, 
are rewards and punishments to be applied ? Ought 
a man to be rewarded when he does no good, or 
punished when he does no mischief; ought he to 
be punished for doing mischief against his will, or 
for doing mischief when he thinks he is acting in¬ 
nocently ? These questions suggest a doubt, whe¬ 
ther the standard of right and wronjg be applicable 
to rewards and punishments. 

We have seen that there is an invariable stand¬ 
ard of right and wrong, which depends not in any 
degree on private opinion or conviction. By that 
standard, all p^uniary claims are judged, all 
claims of prop|rty, and, in a word, every demand 
founded on interest, not excepting reparation, as 
will afterward appear. But with respect to the 
moral characters of men, and with respect to re¬ 
wards and punishments, a different standard is 
erected in the common sense of mankind, neither 
rigid nor inflexible; which is, the opinion that 
men have of their own actions. It is mentioned 
above, that a man is esteemed innocent in doing 
what he himself thinks right, and guilty in doing 

K 3 what 
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what he himself thinks wrong. In applying this 
standard to rewards and punishments, we reward 
those who in doihg wrong are however convinced 
that they arc innocent; and punish those who in 
doing right are however convinced that they are 
guilty Some, it is true, are so perverted by 
improper,^ucation or by superstition, as to espouse 
numberless absurd tenets, contradictory t6 '*lile 
standard of right and wrong ; and yet such men 
are no exception from the general rule; if they 
act according to conscience, they are innocent, and 
^fe against punishment however wrong the action 
may be ; and if they act against conscience they 
are guilty and punishable however right the ac¬ 
tion may be; it is abhorrent to every moral per¬ 
ception, that a guilty person be rewarded, or an 
innocent person punished. Further, if mischief be 
done contrary to will, as where a man is compelled 
by fear or by torture, to reveal the secrets of his 
party •, he may be grieved for yielding to the 
weakness of his nature, contrary jp his firmest re¬ 
solves : but he has no check of conscience, and 
upon that account is not liable to punishment. 
And lastly, in order that personal merit and de¬ 
merit may not in any measure depend on chance, 

we 

• Virtuous and vicious, innocent and guilty, signify quali¬ 
ties both of men and of their actions. Approbation and dis¬ 
approbation, praise and blame, signify certain emotions or 
sentiments of those who see or contenlplate men and their ac- 
ticHis. 
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we are so constituted as to place innocence and 
guilt, not on the event, but on the intention of 
doing right or wrong ; and accflldingly, whatever 
be the event, a man is praised for an action well- 
intended, and condemned for an action ill-intend¬ 
ed. 

But what if a man intending a certain wrong 
happen by accident to do a wrong he did not in¬ 
tend ; as, for example, intending to rob a warren 
by shooting the rabbits, he accidentally, wounds a 
child unseen behind a bush ? The delinquent 
ought to be punished for intending to rob ; and 
he is also subjected to repair the hurt done to the 
child ; but he cannot be punished for the acciden¬ 
tal wound ; because our nature regulates punish¬ 
ment by the intention, and not by the event *. 

K4 A 

* Dui;i|ig tli<; infancy of nations!, pecuniary coijjppsitions 
for Crimea were;? universal; apd during that long period, very 
little weight waa laid u{)on intention. This proceeded from 
the cloudiness and obscurity of moral perceptions among bar¬ 
barians, .making no distinction between reparation and pecu¬ 
niary punishment. Where a man does mischirf intentionally, 
or is versans in iUiciio, as expressed in the Roman law, he is 
justly bound to repair all the harm that ensues, however ac¬ 
cidentally; and from the resemblance of pecuniary jvunish- 
ment to reparation, the rule was childishly extended to pu- 
nishrnent. But this nik, so little consistent with moral prin¬ 
ciples, could not long subsist after pecuniary compositions 
gave place to corporal punishment; and accordingly, amioiig 
civilized nations, the law pf nature is restored, which pro¬ 
hibits punishment for any mischief tliat is not, iptehtiunal. 

The 
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A crime against any primary virtije is attended 
with severe and |iever failing punishment, more 
edicacious tlfus any that have been invented to 
enforce municipal laws 1 on the other hand, the 
preserving f^mary virtues inviolate, is attended 
with little mtirit. The secondary virtues are di¬ 
rectly opposite : the neglecting them is not attend¬ 
ed with any punishment; but the practice of them 
is attended with illustrious rewards. Offices of 
undeserved kindness, returns of good for ill, ge¬ 
nerous toils and sufferings for our friends or for 
our country, arc attended with consciousness of 
self-merit, and with universal praise and admi¬ 
ration ; 

The Engliish must be excepted, who, remarkably tenacious of 
their original laws and customs, preserve in force, even us to 
cupitdl punishment, the above-mentioned rule that obtained 
among barbarians, when pecuniary compositions were in vi¬ 
gour. The following passage is from Haks, (Pleas of the 
Crown, chap. 30.) " Regularly be that voluntarily and 

“ knowingly intends hurt to the person of a man, as for ex- 
“ ample to beat him, tliough he intend not death, yet if deadi 
“ ensues, it excuseth not from the guilt of murder, or man- 
“ slaughter, at least, as the circumstances of the case happen." 
And Poster, in his Crown law, teaches the same doctrine, ne¬ 
ver once suspecting in it the least deviation from moral prin¬ 
ciples. “ A shqotejtb at tlie poultry of R, and by accident 
‘‘ killeth a man: if his intention was to steal the poultry, 
“ which must be collected from circumstances, it will be mur- 
“ der, by reason of that felonious intent; but if it was done 
“ wantonly and svithout that intention, it will be barely man- 
“ slaughter." ( P.,'250.) 
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ration; the highest rewards a generous mind is 
susceptible of. 

From what is said, the following observation 
will occur: Thejpain of transgressing justice, fide¬ 
lity, or any duty, is much greater than the plea¬ 
sure of performing: but the pain of neglecting a 
generous action, or any secondary virtue, is as no¬ 
thing compared with the pleasure of performing. 
Among the vices opposite to the primary virtues, 
the most striking moral deformity is found; among 
the secondary virtues, the most striking moral 
beauty. 


SECT. VI. 

Laws respecting Reparation. 


T he principle of reparation is made a branch 
of the moral system for accomplishing two 
ends: which are, to repress wrongs that are not 
criminal, and to make up the loss sustained by 
wrongs of whatever kind. With respect to the 
former, reparation is a species of punishment; 
with respect to the latter, it is an act of justice. 
These ends will be better understood, after ascer¬ 
taining the nature and foundation of reparation; 
to which the following division of actions is ne¬ 
cessary. First, actions that we are bound to per¬ 
form, Second, actions that we perform in prose¬ 
cution 
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CUtion of a right or^ privikge. Third, indifferent 
actions, described above. Actions of the first kind 
subject not a man to reparation, whatever damage 
ensues; because it i& hk duty to perform them, 
and it would be inconsistent with morality that a 
man should be subjected tnj^aration for doing 
his d,uty. The laws of reparation that concern 
actions of the second kind, are more compleE,. The 
social states highly beneficial by ai^rding oppor¬ 
tunity for mutual 'good offices, is‘ attended with 
some inconveniences; as where a person happens 
to be in a situation of necessarily harming others 
by exercising a right or privilege. If the fore¬ 
sight of harming another restrain me not from ex¬ 
ercising my right, the interest of that other is made 
subservient to mine; on the other hand, if such 
foresight restrain me from exercising my right, 
my interest is made subservient to his. What 
doth the moral sense provide In that case ? To 
preserve as far as possible an equality among per¬ 
sons horn free and by nature equal in rgnk, the 
moral sense dictates a rule, no less beautiful than 
salutary *, which is. That the exercising a right 
will not justify me for doing direct mischief; but 
will justify me, though I foresee that mischief 
may possibly happen. The fir-st branch of the 
rule resolves into a proposition establi^ihed. above, 
That no insterest of mine, not even life itself, will 
authorise me to hurt an innocent person. The 
other branch is supported by expediency: for if 

the 
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the bare possibility of hurting others were suffi¬ 
cient to restrain a man from prosecuting his rights 
and privileges; men would he too much cramped 
in action, or rather would be reduced to a state 
of absolute inactivity. With respect to the first 
branch, I am criminal, and liable even to punish¬ 
ment: with respect to the other, lam not even 
culpable, nor bound to repair the mischief that 
happens to ensue. But this proposition admits a 
temperament, which is, that if any danger be fore¬ 
seen, I am in some degree culpable, if 1 be not at 
due pains to prevent it. For example, where in 
pulling down an old house I happen to wound one 
passing accidentally, without calling aloud to be¬ 
ware. 

With respect to indifferent actions, the moral 
sense dictates, that we ought carefully to avoid 
doing mischief, either direct or consequential. As 
we suffer no loss by forbearing actions that are 
done for pastime merely, such an action is cuipabk 
or Jcmlty, if the consequent mischief was foreseen 
or might have been foreseen; and the actor of 
course is subjected to reparation. As this is a car¬ 
dinal point in the doctrine of reparation, I shall 
endeavour to explain it more fully. Without in¬ 
tending any harm, a man may foresee, that what 
he is about to do will probably or possibly pro¬ 
duce mischief; and sometimes mischief follows 
that was neither intended nor foreseen. The ac¬ 
tion in the former case is not criminal; because 

U1 
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ill intention is essential to a crime; but it is cul¬ 
pable or faulty; and if mischief ensue, the actor 
blames himself, and is blamed by others, for ha¬ 
ving done what he ought not to have done. Thus, 
a man who throws a large ‘ stone among a crowd 
of people, is highly culpable; because he must 
foresee that mischief will probably ensue, though 
he has no intention to hurt any person. As to the 
latter case, though mischief was neither intended 
nor foreseen, yet if it might have been foreseen, 
the action is rash or uncautious, and consequently 
culpable or faulty in sorhe degree. Thus, if a 
man shooting at a mark for recreation near a high 
road, happen to wound one passing. accidentally, 
without calling aloud to keep out of the way, the 
action is in some degree culpable, because the 
mischief might have been foreseen. But though 
mischief ensue, an action is not culpable or faulty 
if all reasonable precaution have been adhibited ; 
the moral sense declares the author to be inno¬ 
cent* and blameless : the mischief is accidental; 
and the action may be termed unlucky, but comes 
not under the denomination of either right or 
wrong. In general; when we act merely for 
amusement, our nature makes us answerable for 
the harm that ensues, if it was either foreseen or 

might 

• Innocent h^re is opposed to culpable: in a broader sense it 
is oppcsed to criminal. With respect to punishment, an action 
though culpable is innocent, if it be not criminal: with re¬ 
spect to reparation, it is not innocent if it be culpable. 
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might with due attention have been foreseen. But 
our rights and privileges would profit us little* if 
their exercise were put under the same restraint: 
it is more wisely ordered, that the probability of 
mischief, even foreseen, should not restrain a man 
from prosecuting his concerns, which may often 
be of consequence to him; provided that he act 
with due precaution. He proceeds accordingly 
with a safe conscience, and is not afraid of being 
blamed either by God or man. 

With respect to rash or uncautious actions, 
where the mischief might have been foreseen 
though not actually foreseen j it is not sufficient 
to escape blame, that a man, naturally rash or in¬ 
attentive, acts according to his character : a de¬ 
gree of precaution is required, both by himself 
and by others, such as is natural to the generality 
of men : he perceives that he might and ought to 
have acted more cautiously; and his conscience 
reproaches him for his inattention, no less than if 
he were naturally more sedate and attentive. Thus 
the circumspection natural to mankind in general, 
is applied as a standard to every individual j and 
if a man fall short of that standard, he is culpable 
and blameable, however unforeseen by him the 
mischief may have been. 

What is said upon culpable actions, is equally 
applicable to culpable omissions; for by these also 
mischief may be occasioned, entitling the sufferer 
to reparation. If we forbear to do our duty with 

an 
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an intent^im to occasion -misciricf, forbearance 
is ^firainal. The only q-uescio® is, iboW far for¬ 
bearance without such intention is culpable; sup¬ 
posing the probability* of mischief to have been 
foreseen, though not inten^es^ the omission is high¬ 
ly culpable; and though neither intended nor 
foreseen, yet the omission is culpable in a lower 
degree, if there have been less care and attention 
than are proper in performing the duty required. 
But suppipB^g all due care, the emission of extreme 
care and diligence is not culpable'*. 

By ascertaining whart acts and omissians are cul¬ 
pable or faulty, the doctrine of reparation is ren¬ 
dered extremely simple,; for it may be laid down 
as a rule without a single exception,, That every 
culpable act, and every culpable omission, binds us 
in conscience to repair the mischief occasioned by 
it. The moral sense binds us no farther; for it 
loads not with reparation the man who is blame¬ 
less and innocent: 'the‘harm is accidental; and we 

are 

• Culpa lata wquiparatur doh, says the Roman law. They 
are equal with resppdt to reparation and to every civil conse¬ 
quence ; but they are eertainly not equal in a criminal view. 
The essence of a crime icmisists in the intention to do mischief; 
upon which account no fault or culpa, however gross, amounts 
to a crime. But may not gross negligence be a subject of pu¬ 
nishment? A jailor sees a state-prisoner taking steps to make 
his escape; and yet will not give himself the trouble to pre¬ 
vent it; and so tlic prisoner escapes. Damages cannot be 
qualified, because no person is hurt j and if the jailor cannot 
be jjunished, he escapes free. 
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aire so •constituted as not to be responsible in con¬ 
science for what happens by -acmdjsnt. But here 
it is requisite, that the inaftbe In every respect In¬ 
nocent : for if he intend featiti, though snot what 
he has done, be will find himself bound in o(mi- 
scienoe to repair the accidentalhaartn he has done,; 
as, for example, when aiming a blow ur)ju«^ at 
one in the dark, he happens to wound fanother 
whom be did not suspect to be there. And hence 
it is a rule in all municipal daws. That "one mrsam 
in Ulkitd is liable to'repair every-consequent da¬ 
mage. That these particulars are wisely-ordered 
by the Author of our nature for the good of so- 
•ciety, will appear afterward In general, the 
rules above mentioned are dictated by the moral 
sense ; and we are compelled to obey them by»the 
principle of reparation. 

We are now prepared for a more particular in¬ 
spection of the two ends of reparation above men¬ 
tioned, The repressing wrongs that are not crimi¬ 
nal, and the making up What loss is sustained by 
^wrongs of whatever kind. With respect to the 
first, it is clear, that punishment in its prqper sense 
cannot be inflicted for a wrong that is culpable 
only; and if nature did not provide some means for 
repressing such wrongs, society would scarce be a 
confortable state. Laying conscience aside, pecu¬ 
niary reparation is the only remedy that can be 
provided against culpable omissions; and with re¬ 
spect 
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spect to culpable commissions, the necessity of re¬ 
paration is still moir apparent for conscience done, 
without the sanct%# of reparation, would seldom 
have authority sudici^ ^ restrain us from acting 
rashly or uncautfemsly, eyen where the possibility 
of mischief is foreseen, and fkr hsss whore it is not 
foreseen. 


ect to the seomd end of reparation, 
my coBScknoe dictates to me, that if a man suffer 
by my hiult, whether the mischief was foreseen or 
not foreseen, it is my duty to make up his loss; 
and I perceive intuitively, that the loss ought to 
rest ultimately upon me, and not upon the sufferer, 
who has not been culpable in any degree. « 
In every case where the mischief done can be 
estimated by a pecuniary compensation, the two 
ends of reparation coincide. The sum is taken 
from the one as a sort of punishment for his fault, 
and is bestowed on the other to make up the loss 
he has sustained. But in numberless cases where 
mischief don© cannot be compensated with mo¬ 
ney, reparation is in its nature a sort of punish¬ 
ment. Defamation, contemptuous treatment, per¬ 
sonal restraint, the breaking one’s peace of mind, 
are injuries that canpot be repaired with money; 
and the pwuniary reparation decreed against the 
wrong-doer, can only be considered asapunishment 
inflicted in order to deter him from reiterating 
such injuries: rhe sum, it is ti is awarded to 
the person injured j but not as sufficient to make 

up 
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up his,loss, which fticac/ cannot do, ,but pniy as a 
4oiaii»m for What he has suffe^^ 

Hitherto it is supposed, who in¬ 
tends a wi5ong action, is at time conscious 

of its being so. But a span ipay intend a wrong 
action, thinking erroneously that it is right; or a 
Tight action, thinking erroneously that it is Wtwg ; 
and the iguestidn is, Wh«: shall be the cons^uenc® 
of such «m)r8 with respect to reparation. The 
latter case is clear: the person who ocq^ionally 
suffers loss by a rigl^ action, has not a claim for 
reparation, because he has no just cause of com¬ 
plaint. On the other hand, if th* action he wrong, 
the innocence of the Wthlck‘4ie is in¬ 
debted to an etr^r in- »©t relieve 

him from reparation. made sensible 

of his error, he feels m conscience 

to repair the harm he has mine by a wrong action: 
and otheps, sensible of his error from the begin¬ 
ning, have the same feeling: nor will his obstinacy 
in resisting cohviotion, nbir his dulness in not ap¬ 
prehending his error, Aapend the matter: it is well 
that these defects relieve him from pmaishment, 
without wronging others by denying a claim for 
reparation. A man’s errors ought to affect him¬ 
self onlT, and not those who have not erred. Hence 
in genera!, reparation always follows wrong ; and 
is not af^cted hy any erroneous opinion of a wrong 
action being right, more than of a right action be¬ 
ing wrong. * 

VOL. III. 
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But |his doctrine suffers art exception with re¬ 
spect to one who, having undertaken a trust, is 
bound in duty to act. A judge is in that state; it 
is his duty to pronowice sentence in every case that 
comes before him; and if he judge according to 
his knowledge, he is not liable for consequences. 
A judge cannot be subjected to reparation, unless 
the judgment he gave was intentionally wrong. 
An officer of the revenue is in the same predica¬ 
ment. Led by a doubtful clause in a statute, he 
makes a seizure of goods as forfeited to the crown, 
which afterward, in the proper court, are found 
not to be seizable ; he ought not to be subjected 
to reparation, if he have acted to the best of his 
judgment. This rule, however, must be taken with 
a limitation ; a public officer who is grossly igno¬ 
rant, will not be excused j for he ought to know’ 
better. 

Reparation is due, though the immediate act be 
involuntary, provided it be connected with a pre¬ 
ceding voluntary act. Example : " If A ride an 
“ unruly horse in Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, to tame him, 
“ and the horse breaking from A, run over B and 
** grievously hurt him; B shall have an action 
“ against A ; for though the mischief was done 
“ against the will of A, yet since it was his fault 
“ to bring a wild horse into a frequented place 

where mischief tffght ensue, he must answer for 
^the consequences.” Gaius seems to carry this 
rule still farther, holding in general, that if a horse, 

by 
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by the weakness or unskilfulness of the rider, break 
away and do mischief, the rider is liable *. But 
Gaius probably had in bis eye a frequented place, 
where the mischief might have been foreseen. 
Thus in general, a man is made liable for the mis¬ 
chief occasioned by his voluntary deed, though the 
immediate act that occasioned the mischief be in¬ 
voluntary. 


SECT. VII. 

Fim^ Causes of the foregoing Laws of Nature. 

S everal final causes have been already men¬ 
tioned, which could not conveniently be re¬ 
served for the present section, being necessary for 
explaining the subjects to which they relate : the 
final cause fer instance of erecting a standard of 
morals upon the cotnmon sense of mankind. I pro¬ 
ceed now to what have not been mentioned, or but 
slightly mentioned. 

The final cause that presents itself first to view, 
respects man considered as an accountable being. 
The sense of being accountable, is one of our most 
vigilant guards against the silent attacks of vice. 
When a temptation moves me it immediately oc¬ 
curs, What will the world say? I imagio my 
friends expostulating, my enemies reviiingr—it 

!. 2 would 

* L. 8. § 1. ad leg. Aqiiil. 
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would ih vain to. dissemble—my spirits sink— 
the temptation vanishes. 2dly, Praise and blame, 
especially frotn those we regard, are strong incen¬ 
tives to virtue; bht if we were not accountable 
for our conduct, praise and blame would seldom be 
well directed; for how shall a man’s intentions be 
known, without calling him to account ? And 
praise or blame, frequently ill-direCted, would lose 
their influence. 3dly, This branch of Our nature, 
is the corner-stone of the criminal law. Did not 
a man think himself accountable to all the world, 
and to his judge in a peculiar manner, it would be 
natural for him to think, that the justest sentence 
pronounced against him, is oppression, not justice. 
4thly, It promotes society. If we were not ac¬ 
countable beings, those connected by blood, or by 
country, would be no less shy and reserved, than if 
they were utter strangers to each other. 

The final cause that next occurs, being simple 
and obvious, is mentioned only that it may not seem 
to have been overlooked. All right actions are 
agreeable, all wrong actions, disagreeable. This 
is a wise appointment of Providence. We meet 
with so many temptations against duty, that it is 
not always easy to persevere in the right path: 
would we persevere, were duty disagreeable ? And 
were acts of pure benevoienoe disagreeable, they 
would be rare, however worthy of praise. 

Another final cause respects duty, in contradis¬ 
tinction to pure benevolence. All the moral laws 

are 
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are founded on intuitive perception j and are so 
simple and plain, as to be perfectly apprehended 
by the most ignorant. Were in any degree 
complex or obscure, they would be perverted by 
selfishness and prejudice,, No conviction inferior 
to what is afforded by intuitive perception, could 
produce in mankind a common sense in moral du¬ 
ties. Reason would afford no general conviction j 
because that faculty is distributed in portions so un¬ 
equal, as to bar all hopes from it of uniformity ei¬ 
ther in practice or in opinion. We are taught_ be¬ 
side, by woful experience* that reason, even the 
most convincing, has no commanding influence 
over the greater part of men. Reason, it is true, 
aided by experience, supports morality j by con¬ 
vincing us, that we cannot be happy if we aban¬ 
don duty for any other interest. But conviction 
seldom weighs much against imperious passion ; to 
control which the vigorous and commanding prin¬ 
ciple of duty is requisite, directed by the shining 
light of intuition. 

A proposition laid down above, appears a sort of 
mystery in the moral system, That though evident¬ 
ly all moral duties are contrived for promoting 
the general good, yet that a choice is not permit¬ 
ted among different goods,, or between good and 
ill; but that we are strictly tied down to perform 
or forbear certain particular acts, without regard 
to consequences ; or, in other words, that we must 
not do wrong, whatever good it may produce. The 

L 3 final 
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final cattse I am about to unfold, will clear this 
mystery, and set the beauty of the moral system in 
a conspicuous light. I begin with observing, that 
as the general good of mankind, or even of the so¬ 
ciety we live in, results from many and various 
circumstances intricately combined; it is far above 
the capacity of man, to judge- in every instance 
what particular action will tend the most to that 
end. The authorising, therefore, a man to trace 
out his duty, by weighing endless.circumstances, 
good and ill, would open a wide door to partiality 
and passion, and often lead him unwittingly to pre¬ 
fer the preponderating ill, under a false appear¬ 
ance of being the greater good. At that rate, the 
opinions of men about right and wrong, would be 
as various as their faces; which, as observed above, 
would totally unhinge society. It is better order¬ 
ed by Providence even for the general good, that, 
avoiding complex and obscure objects, we are di¬ 
rected by the moral sense to perform certain 
plain and simple acts, which admit no ambi¬ 
guity. 

In the next place. To permit ill in order to pro¬ 
duce greater good, may suit a being of universal 
benevolence; but is repugnant fo the nature of 
man, composed of selfish and benevolent princi¬ 
ples. We have seen above, that the true moral 
balance depends on a subordination of self-love to 
duty, and of discretionary benevolence to self- 
love ; and accordingly every man is sensible of in¬ 
justice. 
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justice, when he is hurt in order to benefit ano¬ 
ther. Were it a rule in society, That a greater 
good to any other would make it an act of justice 
to deprive me of my life, of my reputation, or of 
my property, I should renounce the society of men, 
and associate with more harmless animals. 

Thirdly, The true moral system, that which is 
displayed above, is not only better suited to the 
nature of man, and to his limited capacity, but 
contributes more to the general good, which I now 
proceed to demonstrate. It would be losing time 
to prove, that orje entirely selfish is ill fitted for so¬ 
ciety ; and we have seen *, that universal benevo¬ 
lence, were it a duty, would contribute to the ge¬ 
neral good perhaps less than absolute selfishness. 
Man is too limited in capacity and in power for 
universal benevolence. Even the greatest monarch 
has not power to exercise his benevolence, but with¬ 
in a very narrow sphere ; and if so, how unfit 
would such a duty be for private persons, who have- 
very little power ? Serving only to distress them 
by inability of performance, they would endea¬ 
vour to smother it altogether, and give full scope 
to selfishness. Man is much better qualified for 
doing good, by a constitution in which benevo¬ 
lence is duly blended with self-love. Benevolence 
as a duty, takes place of self-love ; a regulation 
essential to society; benevolence as a virtue, not a 
duty, gives place to self-love ; because as every 

L 4 man 

* Sect. 4. 
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man has more power, knowledge and. opportunity, 
to promote hjs own good than that of others, a 
greater quantity of good is produced, than if be¬ 
nevolence were our <MiIy principle of action. This 
holds, even supposing no harm done to any per^ 
son : much more would it‘hold, were we permit¬ 
ted to hurt some, in order to produce njore goo4 
to others. 

The foregoing final causes respect morality in 
general. We now proceed to particulars; and the 
first and most important is the law of restraint. 
Man is evidently framed for society : and as there 
can be no society among creatures who prey upon 
each other, it was necessary to provide against mu¬ 
tual injuries; which is effectually done by this 
law. Its necessity with respect to personal securi¬ 
ty is self-evident; and with respect to property,' 
its necessity will appear from what follows. In 
the nature of every man there is a propensity to 
hoard or store up things useful to himself and fa¬ 
mily. But this natural propensity would be ren¬ 
dered ineffectual, were he not secured in the pos¬ 
session of what he thus stores up; for no man will 
toil to accumulate what he cannot securely possess. 
This security is afforded by the moral sense, which 
dictates, that the first occupant of goods proyided 
by nature for the subsistence of man, ought to be 
pr-tected in the possession, and that such goods 
ougnt to be inviolably his property. Thus, by the 
great law of restraint, men have a protection for 

their 
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their goods, as well as for their persons; and are 
no less secure in society, than if tfiey^ were separa¬ 
ted from each other by impregnable walls. 

Several other duties are little less essential than 
that of restraint, to the existence of society. Mu¬ 
tual trmt and confidence, without which society 
would be an uncomfortable state, enter into the 
character of the human species; to which the du¬ 
ties of veracity and fidelity correspond. The final 
cause of these corresponding duties is obvious: 
the latter would be of no use in society without 
the former; and the former, without the latter, 
would be hurtful, by laying men open to fraud and 
deceit. 

With respect to veracity in particular, man is 
so constituted, that he must be indebted to infor¬ 
mation for the knowledge of most things that be¬ 
nefit or hurt him; and if he could not depend up¬ 
on information, society would be very little bene¬ 
ficial. Further, it is wisely ordered, that we should 
be bound by the moral sense to speak truth, even 
where-we perceive no harm in transgressing that 
duty ; because it is si^fficient that harm may en¬ 
sue, though not foreseen. At the same time, false¬ 
hood always does mischief: it may happen not to 
injure us extern^dly in our reputation, or in our 
goods; but it never fails to injure us internally: 
the sweetest and rdosi refined pleasure of society, 
is a candid intercourse of sentiments, of opiiiicms, 
» • of 
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of desires, and wishes; and it would be poisonous 
to indulge any falsehood in such' intercourse. 

Because man i^the weakest of all animals in a state 
of separation, and the very strongest in society by 
mutual aid and support; covenants and promises, 
which greatly contribute to these, are matie bind¬ 
ing by the moral sense. 

The final cause of the law of propriety, which 
enforces the duty we owe to ourselves, comes next 
in order. In discoursing upon those laws of na¬ 
ture which concern society, there is no occasion to 
mention any self-duty but what relates to society; 
of which kind are prudence, temperance, industry, 
firmness of mind. And that such qualities should 
be made our duty, is wisely ordered in a double 
respect; first, as qualifying us to act a proper part 
in society ; and next, as entitling us to good-will 
from others. It is the interest, no doubt, of every 
man, to suit his behaviour to the dignity of his na¬ 
ture, and to the station allotted him by Providence ; 
for such rational conduct contributes to happiness, 
by preserving health, procuring plenty, gaining the 
esteem of others, and, which of all is the greatest 
blessing, by gaining a justly-founded self-esteem. 
But here interest solely is not relied on ; the power¬ 
ful authority of duty is added, that in a matter of 
the utmost importance to ourselves, and of some 
importance to the society we live in, our conduct 
may be regular and steady. These duties tend not 
only to fender a man happy in himself j but'also 

by 
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by procuKing the good-will and esteem of others, 
to command their aid and assistance in time of 
•need. 

I proceed to the final causes of natural rewards 
and punishments. It is laid down above, that con¬ 
troversies about property and about other matters 
of interest, must be adjusted by the standard of 
right and wrong. But to bring rewards and pu¬ 
nishments under the same standard, without regard 
to private conscience, would be a plan unworthy 
of our Maker. It is clear, that to reward one who 
is not conscious of merit, or to punish one who is 
not conscious of demerit, cannot answer any good 
end j and in particular, cannot tend cither to im¬ 
provement or to reformation of manners. How 
much moK like the Deity iS the plan of nature, 
w’hich rewards no man who is not conscious that 
he merits reward, and punishes no man who is not 
conscious that he merits punishment ! By that 
plan, and by that only, rewards and punishments 
accomplish every good end, a final cause most il¬ 
lustrious '. 

The rewards and punishments that attend the 
primary and secondary virtues, are finely contrived 
for supporting the distinction between them set 
forth abQve. Punishment must be confined to the 
transgression of primary .virtues, it being the in¬ 
tention of nature that secondary virtues be entire¬ 
ly free. On the other hand, secondary virtues are 
more highly rewarded than primary: generosity, 
' for 
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for example, makes a greater figure than justice ; 
and magnaniaiity, heroism, undaunted courage, a 
still greater figurpf One would imagine at first 
view, that the primary, virtues; being more essen¬ 
tial, should be entitled to the first place in our 
esteem, and be more amply rewarded than the se¬ 
condary ; and yet in elevating the latter above the 
former, peculiar wisdom and foresight are conspi¬ 
cuous. Punishment is appropriated to enforec pri¬ 
mary virtues; and if these virtues were also at¬ 
tended with the highest rewards, secondary vir¬ 
tues, degraded to a lower rank, would be deprived 
of that enthusiastic admiration which is their chief 
support: self-interest would universally prevail over 
benevolence; and would banish those numberless 
favours we receive from each other ja society, 
which are beneficial in point of intere||||knd still 
more so by generating affection and friendship. 

In our progress through final causes, we come at 
last to reparation, one of the principles destined 
by Providence for redressing wrongs committed, 
and for preventing reiteration. The final cause 
of this principle, where the mischief arises from 
intention, is clear : for to protect individuals in 
society, it is not sufficient that the delinquent be 
punished ; it is necessary over and abov^that tbe 
mischief be repaired. 

Sepondly, Where the act is wrong or unjust, 
thouj^ fflot understood by the author to be so, it is 
wisely ordered that reparation should follow ; which 

will 
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will thus appear. Considering the fallibility of 
man, it would be too severe never to give any al¬ 
lowance for error. On die c^her hand, to make it 
a law in our nature, never to take advantage of 
error, would be giving too much indulgence to in¬ 
dolence and remission of mind, tending to make 
ils neglect the improvement of our rational facul¬ 
ties. Our nature is so happily framed, as to avoid 
these extremes by distinguishing between gain and 
loss. No man is conscious of wrong, when he takes 
advantage of an error committed by another to 
save himself from loss; if there must be a loss, 
common sense dictates, that it ought to rest upon 
the person who has erred, however innocently, ra¬ 
ther than upon the person who has not erred. Thus, 
in a competition among creditors about the estate 
of their bankrupt debtor, every one is at liberty 
to avail himself of an error committed by his com¬ 
petitor, in order to recover payment. But in liters 
captando, the moral sense teacheth a different les¬ 
son ; w'hich is, that no man ought to lay hold of 
another’s error to make gain by it. Thus, an heir 
finding a rough diamond in the repositories of his 
ancestor, gives it away, mistaking it for a common 
pebble ; the purchaser is in conscience and equity 
bound t^l^restore, or to pay a just price. 

Thirdly,' The following considerations respect¬ 
ing the precaution that is necessary in acting, un¬ 
fold a final cause, no less beautiful than that last 
mentioned. Society could not subsist in any to¬ 
lerable 
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lerable wianner, were full scope given to rashness 
and negligence, and to every action that strictly 
speaking is not criminal; whence it is a maxim, 
founded no less upon utility than upon justice. 
That men in society ought to be extremely circum¬ 
spect, as to every action that may possibly do harm. 
On the other hand, it is also a maxim, That as the 
prosperity and happiness of man depend on action, 
activity ought to be encouraged, instead of being 
discouraged by dread of consequences. These 
maxims, seemingly in opposition, have natural li¬ 
mits that prevent their encroaching one upon the 
other. There is a certain degree of attention and 
circumspection that men generally bestow upon af¬ 
fairs, proportioned to their importance ; if that 
degree were not sufficient to defend against a claim 
of reparation, individuals would be too much 
cramped in action ; which would be a great dis¬ 
couragement to activity : if a less degree were suf¬ 
ficient, there would be too great scope for rash 
or remiss conduct; which would prove the bane 
of society. These limits, which evidently tend to 
the good of society, are adjusted by the moral 

sense; which dictates, as laid down in the section 

« 

of Reparation, that the man who acts with fore¬ 
sight of the probability of mischief, or acts rashly 
and uncautiously without such foresight, ought to 
be liable for consequences ; but that the man who 
acts cautiously, without foreseeing or suspecting 

any 
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any mischief, ought not to be liable for conse¬ 
quences- 

In the same section it is laid down, that the mo¬ 
ral sense requires from every man, not his own de¬ 
gree of vigilance and attention, which may be 
very small, but that which belongs to the common 
nature of the species. The final cause of that re¬ 
gulation will appear upon considering, that were 
reparation to defend upon personal circumstances, 
J:here would be a necessity of inquiring into the 
character of individuals, their education, their 
manner of living, and the extent of their under¬ 
standing ; w'hich would render judges arbitrary, 
iind such law-suits inextricable. But by assuming 
the common nature of the species as a standard, by 
which every man in conscience judges of his own 
actions, law-suits about reparation are rendcred 
easy and es^peditious. 

SECT. yill. 

Liberty and Necessity cotisidcred with respect to Mo¬ 
rality. 

H aving, in the foregoing sections, ascertain¬ 
ed the reality of a moral sense, with its sen¬ 
timents of approbation and disapprobation, praise 
and blame ; the purpose of the present section is, 
to shew, that these sentiments are consistent with 

the 
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the laws that govern the actions of man as a ra¬ 
tional being* In order to which, it is first necessary 
to explain these!; laws | for there has been much 
controversy about " fifeein, especially amatig divines 
of the Arminian and Calvinist sects. 

Human actions, as laid down in the first section, 
are of three kinds ; one, where we act by instinct, 
without any view to consequences; one, where #« 
act by will, in order to produce some effect i and 
one, where we act against will. With respect to 
the first, the agent acts blindly, without delibera¬ 
tion or choice; and the external act follows ne¬ 
cessarily from the instinctive impulse *. Volun¬ 
tary actions done with a view to an end, are in a 
very different condition: into these, desire and 
will, enter: desire to accomplish the end goes first; 
the will to act in order to accomplish the end is 

. next; 

♦ A stonechatter makes its nest on the ground or near it; 
and the young, as soon as they can shift for themselves, leave 
the nest instinctively. An egg of that bird was laid in a swal¬ 
low’s nest, fixed to the roof of a church. The swallow fed 
all the young equally, without distinction. The young stone- 
chatter left tlic nest at the usual time before it could fly; and 
falling to the ground, it was taken up dead. Here is instinct 
in purity, exerting itself blindly without regard to variation of 
circumstances. The same is observable m oar dunghil-fowl. 
They fised on worms, corn, and other seeds dropt on the 
gronjad. In order to discover tlicir food, nature has provided 
th^yith an instinct to scrape with the foot; and the instinct 
is so ft^ularly exercised, that they scrape even when they arc 
set i^Kai %heap of com. 
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next; and the external act follows of course. De¬ 
sire considered as what influences the%ill, is term¬ 
ed a motive. Thus, hearing, that my friend is in 
the hands of robbers, I burn with desire to free 
him: desire influences-my will to arm my servants 
and to fly to his relief. Actions done against will 
come in afterward. 

But what is it that raises desire ? The answer is 
ready : it is the prospect of attaining some agree¬ 
able end, or of avoiding one that is disagreeable. 
And if it be inquired, What makes an object a- 
grceable or disagreeable; the answer is equally 
ready, that our nature makes it so. Certain visible 
objects are agreeable, certain sounds, and certain 
smells ; other objects of these senses are disagree¬ 
able. But there we must stop; for we are far 
from being so intimately acquainted with our own 
nature as to assign the causes. These hinis are 
sufficient for my present purpose : if one be cu¬ 
rious to know more, the theory of desire, and of 
agrceableness and disagreeableness, will be found 
in Elements of Criticism*. 

With respect to instinctive actions, no person, I 
presume, thinks that there is any freedom: an 
infant applies to the nipple, and a bird builds 
a nest, no less necessarily than a stone falls to 
the ground. With respect to voluntary actions, 
done in order to produce some effect, the necessity 
is the same, though less apparent at first view, 
VOL. in. M The 
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The cxteraal action is determined by the will: 
the will is determined by desire; and desire by 
what is agreeable or disagreeable. Here is a chain 
of causes and effects not one link of which is ar¬ 
bitrary, or under command of the agent; he can¬ 
not will but according to his desire : he cannot de¬ 
sire but according to what is agreeable or disagree¬ 
able in the objects perceived; nor do these quali¬ 
ties depend on his inclination or fancy ; he has no 
power to make a beautiful woman appear ugly, ■ 
nor to make a rotten carcase smell sweetly. 

Many good men apprehending danger to mora¬ 
lity from holding our actions to necessary, en¬ 
deavour to break the chain of causes and effects 
above mentioned, maintaining, “ That whatever 
“ influence desire or motives may have, it is the 
“ agent himself who is the cause of every action; 
“ that desire may advise, but cannot command; 
“ and therefore that a man is still free to act in 
“ contradiction to desire, and to the strongest mo- 
“ tives.” That a being may exist, which in eve¬ 
ry case acts blindly and arbitrarily, without ha¬ 
ving any end in view, I*can make a shift to con¬ 
ceive ; but it is difficult for me even to imagine a 
thinking and rational being, that has affections and 
passions, that has a desireablc end in view, that .can 
easily accomplish this end; and yet, after all, can 
fly off, or remain at rest, without any cause, rea- 
soUj ,or motive, to sway it. If such a whimsical 
being can possibly exist, 1 am certain that man is 

not 
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not the being. There is perhaps not a person a- 
bove the condition of a changling, but can say 
why he did so and so, what moved him, what he 
intended. Nor is a single fact stated to make us 
believe, that ever a man acted against his own de¬ 
sire, who was not compelled by external force. 
On the contrary, constant and universal experience 
proves, that human actions are governed by cer¬ 
tain inflexible laws; and that a man cannot exert 
his self-motive power, but in pursuance of some 
desire or motive. 

Had a motive always the same influence, ac¬ 
tions proceeding from it would appear no less ne¬ 
cessary than the actions of matter. The various 
degrees of influence that motives have on differ¬ 
ent men at the same time, and on the same man at 
different times, occasion a doubt by suggesting a 
notion of chance. Some motives however have 
such influence, as to leave no doubt: a timid fe¬ 
male has a physical power to throw herself into 
the mouth of a lion, roaring for food ; but she is 
withheld by terror no less effectually than by 
cords; if she should rijish upon the lion, would not 
every one conclude that she was frantic ? A man, 
though in a deep sleep, retains a physical power to 
act, but he cannot exert it. A man, though des¬ 
perately in love, retains a physical power to refuse 
the hand of his mistress; but he cannot exert that 
power in contradiction to his own ardent de¬ 
sire, more than if he were fast asleep. Now if a 
Ms strong 
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strong motive-have a necessaiy influence, there is 
no reason for doubting, but that a weak motive 
must also have its influence, the same in kind, 
though not in degree. Some actions indeed are 
strangely irregular : but let the wildest action be 
scrutinized, there will always be discovered some 
motive or desire, which, however whimsical or ca¬ 
pricious, was what influenced the person to act. 
Of two contending motives, is it not natural to ex¬ 
pect that the stronger will prevail, however little 
its excess may be ? If there be any doubt, it must 
arise from a supposition that a weak motive can be 
resisted arbitrarily. Where then are we to fix the 
boundary between a weak and a strong motive ? 
If a weak motive can be resisted, why not one a 
little stronger, and why not the strongest ? In Ele¬ 
ments of Criticism * the reader will find many 
examples of contrary motives weighing against 
each other. Let him ponder these with the strict¬ 
est attention : his conclusion will be, that between 
two motives, however nearly balanced, a man has 
not an arbitrary choice, but must yield to the 
stronger. The mind indeed fluctuates for some 
time, and feels itself in a measure loose: at last, 
however, it is determined by the more powerful 
motive, as a balance is by the greater weight after 
many vibrations. 

Such then are the laws that govern our volunta¬ 
ry actions. A man is absolutely free to act ac¬ 
cording 


* Chap. S. Part 4. 
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cording to his own wiilj g|i5at^f|^reedom than 
which is not conceivable. At the' same time, as 
man is made accountable, for his conduct, to his 
Maker* to his fellow-creatures, and to himself, he 
is not left to act arbitrarily j for at that rate he 
would be altogether unaccountable; , his will is 
regulated by desire ; and desire by what pleases or 
displeases.him. Where we are subjected to the 
will of another, would it be our wish, that his will 
should be under no regulation ? And where we 
are guided by our own will, would it be reason¬ 
able to wish, that it should be under no regulation, 
but be exerted without reason, without any mo¬ 
tive, and contrary to common sense ? Thus, with 
regard to human conduct, there is a chain of laws 
established by nature, no one link of which is left 
arbitrary. By that wise system, man is made ac¬ 
countable ; by it, he is made a fit subject for di¬ 
vine and human governmentby it, persons of sa¬ 
gacity foresee the conduct of others; and by it, 
the presence of the Deity with respect to human 
actions, is clearly established. 

The absurd figure that a man would make act¬ 
ing in contradiction to motives, should be suffi¬ 
cient to open our eyes without an argument. What 
a despicable figure does a person make, upon whom 
the same motive has great influence at one time, 
and very little at another ? He is a bad member 
of society, and cannot be relied on as a friend or 
as an associate. But how highly rational is this 

M 3 supposed 
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supposed person, rompaied with one who can act 
in contradiction to every motive ? The former 
may be termed whimsical or capricious: the lat¬ 
ter is worse; he is absoluetly unaccountable, and 
cannot be the subject of government, more than a 
lump of matter unconscious of its own motion. 

Let the faculty of acting be compared with tliat 
of reasoning : the comparison will reconcile every 
unbiassed mind to the necessary influence of mo¬ 
tives. A man is tied by his nature to form con¬ 
clusions upon what appears to him true at the 
time. This indeed does not always secure him a- 
gainst error ; but would he be more secure by a 
power to form conclusions contrary to what ap¬ 
pears true ? Such a power would make hini a most 
absurd reasoner. Would he be less absurd in act¬ 
ing, if he had a power to act against motives, and 
contrary to what he thinks right or eligible ? To 
act in that manner, is inconsistent with any notion 
we can form of a sensible being. Nor do we sup¬ 
pose that man is such a being ; in accounting for 
any action, however whimsical, we always ascribe 
it to some motive ; never once dreaming that there 
was no motive. 

And after all, where would be the advantage of 
such an arbitrary power ? Can a rational man wish 
seriously to have such a power ? or can he serious¬ 
ly think, that God would make man so whimsical 
a being ? To endue man with a degree of self- 
conwnand suihcient to resist every vitious motive, 

without 
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without any power to resist those that are virtuous, 
would indeed be a valuable gift; too valuable in¬ 
deed for man, because it would exalt him to be an 
angel. But such self-command as to resist both 
equally, which is the present supposition, would be a 
great curse, as it would unqualify us for being go- 
vernedeitherbyGodorby man. Better far to be led 
as rational creatures by the prospect of good, how¬ 
ever erroneous our judgment may sometimes be. 

While all other animals are subjected to divine 
government and unerringly fulfil their destination, 
and considering that man is the only terrestrial be¬ 
ing who is formed to know his Maker and to wor¬ 
ship him j w'ill it not sound harsh that he alone 
should be withdrawn from divine government ? 
The power of resisting the strongest motives, whe¬ 
ther of religion or of morality, would render him 
independent of the Deity. 

This reasoning is too diffuse : if it can be com 
prehended in a single view, it will make the deep¬ 
er impression. There may be conceived different 
systems for governing man as a thinking and ra¬ 
tional being. One is. That virtuous motives should 
always prevail over every other motive. This, in 
appearance, would be the most perfect govern¬ 
ment : but man is not so constituted ; and there 
is reason to doubt, whether such perfection would 
in his present state correspond to the other branches 
of his nature *. Another system is, that virtuous 

M 4 motives 
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motives sometimes prevail, sometimes vitious; 
and that we are always determined by the prevail- 
ii^ motive. This is the true system of nature ; 
and hence great variety of character and of conduct 
among men. A third system is, That motives 
have influence ; but that one can act in contradic¬ 
tion to every motive. This is the system I have, 
been combating. Observe only what it resolves 
into. How is an action to be accounted for that 
is done in contradiction to every motive? It wan¬ 
ders from the region of common sense into that of 
mere chance. If such were the nature of man, no 
one could rely on another ; a promise or an oath 
would be a rope of sand : the utmost cordiality 
between two friends would be no security to either 
against the other ; the first weapon that comes in 
the way might be lethal. Would any man wish 
to have been formed according to such a model ? 
He would probably wish to have been formed ac¬ 
cording to the model first mentioned ; but that is 
denied him, virtuous motives sometimes prevail¬ 
ing, sometimes vitious ; and from the wisdom of 
Providence vve have reason to believe, that this 
law is of all the best fitted for man in his present 
state. 

To conclude this branch of the subject; In 
none of the works of Providence, as far as we can 
penetrate, is there displayed a deeper reach of art 
and wisdom, than in the laws of action peculiar to 
man as a thinking and rational being. Were he 

let 
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let loose to act in contradiction to motives, there 
would be no place for prudence, foresight, nor for 
adjusting means to an end: It could not be fore¬ 
seen by others what a man would do the next hour ; 
nay it could not be foreseen even by himself. Man 
would not be capable of rewards and punishments; 
die would not be fitted, either for divine or for hu¬ 
man government; he would be a creature that has 
no resemblance to the human race. But man is 
not left loose; for tKough he is at liberty to act 
according to his o,wn will, yet his will is regulated 
by desire, and desire by what pleases and displeases. 
This connection preserves uniformity of conduct, 
and confines human actions within the great chain 
of causes and effects. By this admirable system, 
liberty and necessity, seemingly incompatible, are 
made perfectly concordant, fitting us for society, 
and for government both human and divine. 

Having explained the laws that govern human 
actions ; we procceed to what is chiefly intended 
in the present section, which is, to examine how- 
far the moral sentiments handled in the foregoing- 
sections are consistent with these laws. Let it he 
kept in view, that the perception of a right and a 
wrong in actions, is founded entirely upon the mo¬ 
ral sense. And that upon the same sense are found¬ 
ed the sentiments of approbation and praise when 
a man does right, and of disapprobation and blame 
when he does wrong. Were we destitute of the 
moral sense, right and wrong, praise and blame, 

would 
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would be as little understood as colours are by one 
born blin^i*. 

The formidable argument urged to prove that 
our moral sentiments are inconsistent with the sup¬ 
posed necessary influence of motives, is what fol¬ 
lows. “ If motives have a necessary influence on 
“ our actions, there can be no good reason to 
praise a man for doing right, nor to blame him 
for doing wrong. What foundation can there 
** be either for praise or blame, when it was not 
in a man’s power to have acted otherwise. A 
■“ man commits murder, instigated by a sudden fit 
“ of revenge : why should he be punished, if he 
“ acted necessarily, and could not resist the vio- 
“ lence of the passion ?” Here it is supposed, that 
a power of resistance is essential to praise and 
blame. But upon examination it will be found, 
that this supposition has not any support in the 

moral 


• In an intricate subject like the present, great cai e should 
be taken to avoid ambiguities. • The term praise has two dif¬ 
ferent significations: in one sense it is opposed to blame; in 
another, to dispraise. In the former sense, it expresses a moral 
sentiment: in the latter, it expresses only the approving any 
object that pleases me. I praise one man for his candour, 
and blame another for being a double-dealer. These, both 
of them, imply will and intention. I praise a man for being 
acute; but for being dull, I only dispraise him. I praise a 
woman for beauty; but blame not any for ugliness, I only 
dispnuse them. None of these particular? imply will or in¬ 
tention. , 
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moral sense, nor in reason, nor in the common sense 
of mankind. 

With respect to the first, the, moral sense, as we 
have s^n above, places innocence and guilt, and 
consequently praise and blame, entirely upon will 
and intention. The connection between the mo¬ 
tive and the action, so far from diminishing, en¬ 
hances the praise or blame. The greater influence 
a virtuous motive has, the greater is the virtue of 
the actor, and the more warm our praise. On the 
other hand, the greater influence a vitious motive 
has, the greater is the vice of the actor, and the 
more violently do we blame him. As this is the 
cardinal point, I wish to have it considered in a ge¬ 
neral view. It is essential both to human and di¬ 
vine government, that the influence of motives 
should be necessary. It is equally essential, that 
that necessary influence should not have the effect 
to lessen guilt in the estimation of men. To fulfil 
both ends, guilt is placed by the moral sense en¬ 
tirely upon will and intention ; a man accordingly 
blames himself for doing mischief willingly and in¬ 
tentionally, without once considering whether he 
acted necessarily or not. And his sentiments are 
adopted by all the world; they pronounce the 
same sentence of condemnation that he himself 
does. A man put to the torture, yields to the 
pain, and with bitter reluctance reveals the secrets 
of his i rty ; another does the same, yielding to a 
empting bride, The latter only is blamed as 

guilty 
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guilty of a crime; and yet the bribe perhaps ope¬ 
rated as strongly on the lattter, as torture did on 
the former. But the one was compelled reluctant¬ 
ly to reveal the secrets of his party j and therefore 
is innocent; the other acted willingly, in order to 
procure a great sum of money ; and therefore is 
guilty. 

With respect to reason, I observe, that the moral 
sense is the only judge in this controversy, not the 
faculty of reason. I should, hov'pcver, not be afraid 
of a sentence against me, were reason to be the 
judge. For w'ould not reason dictate, that the 
less a man wavers about his duty, or, in other 
words, the less influence vitious motives have, the 
more praise-worthy he is; and the more blame- 
able, the less influence virtuous motives have ? 

Nor are we led by common sense to difter from 
reason or from the moral sense. A man commits 
murder, overcome by a«udden fit of revenge which 
he could not resist; do we not reflect, even at first 
view* that the man did not desire to resist; and 
that he would have committed the nlurder, though 
he had not been under any necessity ? a person of 
plaiu- understanding will say, What signifies it 
whether the criminal could resist it or no, when he 
committed the murder wittingly and.willingly A 
man gives poison privately out of revenge. Does 
any ono doubt of his guilt, when he never once 
repented ; though after administering the poison 
it no longer was in his power to .draw back ? A 

man 
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man may be guilty and l?iame-worthy, even where 
there is external compulsion that he cannot resist. 
With sword in hand I run to attack an enemy; 
my foot slipping, I fall headlong upon him, and 
by that accident the sword is pushed into his bo¬ 
dy. The external act Was not the effect of Will, 
but of accident: but my intention was to commit 
murder, and I am guilty. All men acknowledge, 
that the Deity is necessarily good. Does that cir¬ 
cumstance detract from his praise in common ap¬ 
prehension ? On the contrary, he merits from us 
the highest praise on that very account. 

It is commonly said, that there can be no virtue 
where there is no struggle. Virtue, it is true, is 
best known from a struggle : a man who has ne¬ 
ver met with a temptation, can be little confident 
of his virtue. But the observation taken in a strict 
sense, is undoubtedly erroneous. A man tempted 
to betray his trust, wavers ; but after much doubt ¬ 
ing refuses at last the bribe. Another hesitates 
not a moment, but rejects the bribe with disdain : 
duty is obstinate, and will not suffer him even to 
deliberate. Is there no virtue in the latter ? Un¬ 
doubtedly more than in the former. 

Upon the whole, it appears that praise and 
blame rest ultimately upon the disposition or frame 
of mind *. Nor is it obvious, that a power to act 

against 

• Malice and resentment, though commonly joined toge¬ 
ther, have no resemblance, but in producing mischief. Malice 
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against motiVeS, could vary in any degree these 
moral sentiments. When a inan commits a crime, 
let it be supposed that he could have resisted the 
prevailing motive. Why then did he not resist, 
instead of bringing upon himself shame and mi¬ 
sery ? The answer must be, for no other can be 
given, that his disposition is vitious, and that he 
is a detestable creature. Further, it is not a little 
difficult to conceive how a man can resist a pre¬ 
vailing motive, without having any thing in his 
mind that should engage him to resist it. But let¬ 
ting that pass, I make the following supposition. 
A man is tempted by avarice to accept a bribe : 
if he resist upon the principle of duty, he is led by 
the prevailing motive : if he resist without having 
any reason or motive for resisting, I cannot disco¬ 
ver any merit in such resistance: it seems to re¬ 
solve into a matter of chance or accident, whether 
he resist or do not resist. Where can the merit 


lie of resisting a vitious motive, when resistance 
happens by mere chance ? and where the demerit 
of resisting a virtuous motive, when it is owing to 
the same chance ? If a man, actuated by no prin¬ 
ciple, good or bad, and having no end or purpose 
in view, should kill his neighbour, I see not that 

he 


is a propensity of nature that operates deliberately without 
passion: resentment is a passion to which even good-natured 
people are subject. A malicious. character is esteemed much 
more vitious than one that is irascible. Does not this shew 
that virtue and vice consist more in disposition than in action ? 
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he would be more accountable, than if he had act¬ 
ed in his sleep, or was mad. 

Human punishments areperfectly consistent with 
the necessary influence of motives, without suppo¬ 
sing a power to withstand them. If it be urged, 
That a man ought not to be punisbed'for commit¬ 
ting a crime when he could not resist; the answer 
is, That as he committed the crime intentionally 
and with his eyes open, he, is guilty in his own 
Opinion, and in the opinion of all men. Here is 
a just foundation for punishment. And its utility 
is great j being intended to deter people from, 
committing crimes. The dread of punishment is 
a weight in the scale on the side of virtue to coun¬ 
terbalance vitious motives. 

The final cause of this branch of our nature is 
admirable. If the necessary influence of motives 
had the effect either to lessen the merit of a vir¬ 
tuous action, or the demerit of a crime, morality 
would be totally unhinged. The most virtuous 
action would of all be the least worthy of praise ; 
and the most vitious be of all the least worthy of 
blame. Nor would the evil stop there ; instead 
of curbing inordinate passions, we should be en¬ 
couraged to indulge them, as an excellent excuse 
for doing wrong. Thus, the moral sentiments of 
approbation and disapprobation, of praise and 
blame, are found perfectly consistent with the laws 
above mentioned that govern human actions, with- 

out 
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out necessity of recurjing to imaginary power 
of acting against motives. 

The only plausible objection I have met with 
against the foregoing theory, is the remorse a man 
feels for a crime he suddenly commits, and as sud¬ 
denly repents of. During a fit of bitter remorse for 
having slain my favourite servant in a violent pas¬ 
sion, without just provocation, I accuse myself for; 
having given way to passion ; and acknowledge 
that I could and ought to have restrained it. Here 
We find remorse founded on a system directly 
posite to that above laid down ; a system that ac¬ 
knowledges no necessary connection between an 
action and its motives ; but on the contrary, sup¬ 
poses that it is in a man’s power to resist his pas¬ 
sion, and that he ought to resist it. What slrall be 
said upon this point ? Can a man be a necessary 
agent, when he is conscious of the contrary, and is 
sensible that he can act in contradiction to mo¬ 
tives ? This objection is strong in appearanc e; 
and would be invincible, were we not happily re¬ 
lieved of it by a doctrine laid down in Elements 
of Criticism * concerfiing the re^iilar influence 
of passion on our opinions and sentiments. Upon 
examination, it well be found, that the present case 
may be added to the many examples there given 
of that irregular influence. In a peevish fit, l4ia^e 
exception at some slight word or gesture of my 
friend, which I interpret as if he doubted «f my 

veracity. 
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veracity. I am instantly in a flame: in vain he 
protests that he had no meaning, for impatience 
will not suffer me to listen. I bid him draw, which 
he does with reluctance; and before he is well pre¬ 
pared, I give him a mortal wound. Bitter remorse 
and anguish succeed instantly to rage. What have 
** I done ? I have murdered my innocent, my best 
“ friend ; and yet I was not mad—with that hand 
“ X did the horrid deed ; why did not I rather 
** turn it against my own heart?” Here every 
impression of necessity vanishes ; my mind informs 
me that I was absolutely free, and that I ought to 
have smothered my passion. I put an opposite 
case. A brutal fellow treats me with great indig¬ 
nity, and proceeds even to a blow. My passion 
rises beyond the possibility of restraint; I can 
scarce forbear so long as to bid him draw ; and 
that moment I stab him to the heart. I am 
sorry for having been engaged with a ruffian ; but 
have no contrition nor remorse.’ In this case, I 
never once dream that I could have resisted the 
impulse of passion; on the contrary, my thoughts 
and words are, “ That flesh and blood could not 
“ bear the affront; and that I must have been 
“ branded for a coward, had I not done ^what I 
“ did.*’ In reality, both actions were equally ne¬ 
cessary. Whence then opinions and sentiments 
so opposite to each other ? The irregular influence 
of passion on our opinions and sentiments, will 
solve the question. All violent passions are prone 
to their own gratification. A man who has done 
VOL. in. N 
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an actio® that he repents of, and that affects hint 
with anguish, abhors hitftaelf, and is odious in his 
own eyes. he wishes to find hinaself^ gwilty j and 
th< thought that hb g^ilt is beyond the possibility 
of excuse, gratifies thd passion* In the first case, 
accordipite 1 ‘emorse forces Upon me a conviction 
that I migS^ave restrained lay passion, andnught 
to have restrained it. I will not give way to anf 
excuse; because in a severe fit of remorse, it gives 
me pain to be excused. In the othercase,astherO 
is no remorse, things appear in their true light 
without disguise. To illustrate this reasoning, 1 
observe, that passion warps my judgment of the 
actions of others, as well as of my own. Many 
examples are given in the chapter above quoted: 
join to these the following. My servant aiming at 
a partridge, happens to shoot a favourite spaniel 
crossing the way unseen^ Inflamed with anger, I 
storm at his rashness, pronounce him guilty, and 
will listen to no excuse. When passion subsides, 
I become sensible that the action was merely ac¬ 
cidental, and that the nutn is absolutely innocent. 
The nurse overlays my only child, the long-ex¬ 
pected heir to a great estate. With difficulty I 
refrain from putting her to death : ** The wretch 
“ has murdered my infant; she ought to be torn 
“ to pieces.” When I turn calm, the matter ap¬ 
pears tQ me in a very different light. The poor 
woman is inconsolable, and can scarce believe that 
she is innocent; she bitterly mpctoachea herself 

for 
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for want of cate and c{^^rn. But, Upon cool re¬ 
flection, both she and I become .sensible, that no 
person in sound sleep has any .self-command, and 
that we cannot be answerable for any action of 
which we are not conscious. Thus, upon the 
whole, we discover, that any impression we occa¬ 
sionally have of being able to act in contradiction 
to motives, is the result of passion, not of sound 
judgiiaent. 

The reader will observe, that this section is co¬ 
pied from Essays on Morality and Natural Reli¬ 
gion. The ground-work is the same; the altera¬ 
tions are only in the superstructure; and the sub¬ 
ject is abridged, in order to adapt it to its present 
place. The preceding parts of the Sketch were 
published in the second edition of the Principles 
of Equity. But as law-books have little curren¬ 
cy, the publishing the whole in one essay, will 
not, I hope, be thought improper. 


APPENDIX. 

Upon Chance and Contingency. 

I Hoin it to be an intuitive proposition. That 
the Deity is the primary cause of all things, 
that with consummate wisdom he formed the 
N 2 gteat 
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great plan of government, which he carries on by 
laws suited to^the difFensttt natures of animate and 
inanimate beings j and that these laws* produce 
a regular chain of, causes, and effects in the moral 
as well as the material wbrid, admitting no events 
but what aie comprehended in the original plan 
Hence it clearly follows, that chanqe is excluded 
out of this world, that nothing can Happen by ac¬ 
cident, and that no event is arbitrar;^ or cojptin- 
gent. T^iis is the doctrine of the essay quoted; afiidi 
in my apprehension, well founded. But I cannot 
subscribe*to what^fiallows, “ That we have an im- 

4 

“ pressioi%)f chance and contingency, which con- 
“ sequentlfchust be delusive.” I would not wil¬ 
lingly adrait\ny delusion in the nature of man, 
unless it were mii|^^^yident beyond contradiction ; 
and I now see cleariy^that iippression we have 
of chance and contingency, is not delusive, but 
perfectly consistent with the established plan. 

The explanation of chance and contingency in 
the said essay, shall be given in tfie author’s own 
words, as a proper text to reason upon. “ In our 
“ ordinary train of thinking, it is certain that all 
“ events appear not to us as necessary. A multi- 
“ tude of events seem to be under our power to 
“ cause or to prevent; and we readily make a di- 
“ stinction betwixt events that-are necessary, i. e. 
“ that must be; and events that are contingent, i. e. 

“ that 

* See Essays on Morality and Natural Religion, part i. 
Essay 3 . 
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** that may be, or may not be. This distinction 
“ is void of truth : for all things that fall out ei- 
“ ther in the material or moral world, arc, as we 
have seen, alike necessary, and alike the result 
** of fixed laws. ■ Yet, whatever conviction a phi- 
“ losopher may have of this, the di^oction be- 
** twixt things necessary and things contingent, 
possesses his ordinary train of thought, as much 
“ as it possesses the most illiterate. V/e act uni- 
“ versally upon that distinction; nay it is in truth 
the cause of all th/ labour, care, and industry 
" of mankind. I illustrate this doctrine by an 
“ example. Constant experience hath taught us, 
“ that death is a necessary event. 'The human 
“ frame is not made to last for ever in its present 
“ oond-ition *, and rto man thinks of more than a 
“ temporary exisence upon this globe. But the 
“ particular time of our d^ath appears a contin- 
“ gent event. However certain it be, that the 
“ time and manner of the death of each indiyidual 
“ is determined by a train of preceding causes, 
“ and is no less fixed than the hour ol the sun’s 
“ rising or setting; yet no person is affected by 
“ this doctrine. In the care of prolonging life, 
“ we are directed by the supposed contingency of 
“ the time of death, which, to a certain term of 
“ years, we consider as depending in a great mea- 
“ sure on ourselves, by caution against accidents, 
** due use of food, exercise, &c. These means are 
“ prosecuted with the same diligence as if there 

Ns “ were 
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“ were in fact’no necessat 7 train of causes to fix 
“ the period of life. In Short, whoever attends to 
his own practical ideas, whoever reflects upon 
“ the meaning of the fisllowing words, which oc- 
“ cur in all languages, of things pmibk, centingent^ 

“ that are ktt iiur power to came or premnt; who- 
** ever, I reflects upon these w^rds, will clear- 
“ ly see, that they suggest certain Iserceptions or 
“ notions repugnant to the doctrine above esta- 
“ blished of universal necessity.” 

In order to shew that th^re is no repugnance, I 
begin with defining chance and contingency. The 
former is applied to events that have happened ; 
the latter to future events. When we say a thing 
has happened by chance, we surely do not mean 
that chance was the cause ; for no person ever 
imagined that chance is a thing that can act, and 
by acting produce events: we only mean that we 
are ignorant of the cause, and that, for ought we 
see, it.might have happened or not happened, or 
have happened differently. Aiming at a bird, I 
shoot by chance a favourite spaniel: the^meaning, 
is not that chance killed the dog, but that as to 
me the dog’s death was accidental. With respect 
to contingency, future events that are variable and 
the cause unknown, ate staid to be contingent} 
change of the weather, ftnr example^ whether it 
will be frost or thaw to-mo4Tow, whetl^r fi^r or 
foul. In a word, chance and contingency applied 
m eycuts, mean not, that such events happen with¬ 
out 
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out any Cause, but only ttet we arc igtlotant of the 
tause. 

It apjtears to me, that thettis no such thing in 
human nature, as a sense tMt any thing happens 
without a cause ^ such a sense woiild be grossly 
delusiyc. It is indeed' true, that our sense of a 
cause is not always equally distinct: with respect 
to an event that happens regularly, such as sum¬ 
mer, muter, rising or setting of the sun, we have a 
distinct sense of a cause: our sense is less distinct 
with respect tofvents less regular, such as altera¬ 
tions of the weather; and extremely indistinct with 
respect to events that seldom happen, and that hap¬ 
pen without any known cause. But with respect to 
no event whatever does our sense of a cause vanish 
altogether, and give place to a sense of things hap¬ 
pening without a cause. 

Chance and contingency thus explained, suggest 
not any perception or notion repugnant to the doc¬ 
trine of dftiversa! necessityfor my ignorance of a 
cause, does not, even in my own apprehension, ex¬ 
clude a cause. Descending to partienlars, I take 
the example mentioned in the re?t, namely, the 
uncertainty of the time of my death. Knowing 
that nay life depends in^sdme measure on myselfj 1 
use all means to preserve it, by proper food, exer¬ 
cise, and care to prevent accidents. Nor is there 
any delusion here, I ant moved to use these 
means by the desire I have to Uve; these means 
accordingly prove effectual lo catty on my ptesewe 

N 4 exigence 
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existence to the appointed period; and in that 
view are so many links in the great chain of causes 
and effects. A burning coal falling from the grate 
upon the floor, wakes me from a sound sleep. I 
start up to extinguish the fire. The motive is ir¬ 
resistible : nor have I reason to resist, were it in 
my power; for I consider the extinction of the 
fire by my hand, to be one of the means chosen by 
Providence for prolonging my life to its. destined 
period. 

Were there a chain of causes and effects esta¬ 
blished entirely independent on me, and were my 
life in no measure uhder my own power, it would 
indeed be fruitless for me to act; and the absur¬ 
dity of knowingly acting in vain, would be a pre¬ 
vailing motive for remaining at rest. Upon that 
supposition, the igmva rath of Chrysippus mipht 
take place; cut si pareamus^ nihil omnino agamus 
in vita *. But I act necessarily when influenced by 
motives; and I have no reason to forbear, consi¬ 
dering that my actions, by producing their intend¬ 
ed effects, contribute to carry on the great chain. 


PART 


» " Tlie ind6lent priadptej whidi if we We to we 
whouid do nothing in life " 
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PART n. 

PROGRESS OF* MORALITY. 


H aving unfolded the principles of morality, 
the next step is to trace out its gradual 
progress, from its infancy among savages to its 
maturity among polished nations. The history of 
opinions concerning the foundation of morality, 
falls not within my plan; and I am glad to be re¬ 
lieved from an article that is executed in perfec¬ 
tion by more able hands*. 

An animal is brought forth with every one of 
its external members: and completes .its growth, 
not by production of any new member, but by 
addition of matter to those originally formed. The 
same holds with respect to internal members; the 
senses, for ekample, instincts, powers and faculties, 
principles and propensities: these are coeval with 
the individual, and are gradually unfolded, some 
early, some late. The external senses, being ne¬ 
cessary for self-preservation, soon arrive at matu¬ 
rity. Some internal senses, of order for example, 
of propriety, of dignity, of grace, being of no use 
during infancy, are not only slow in their progress 
toward maturity, but require much culture. A- 
mong savages they are scarce perceptible. 

The 

* Dr Cudworth and Dr SoiiUi. 
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The moral sense, in its progress, differs from 
those last mentioned; being frequently discovered, 
even in childhood. It is however slow of growth, 
and seldom arrives at perfection without culture 
and experience. 

The moral sense not only ripens gradually with 
the other internal senses mentioned, but from them 
acquires force and additional authority: a savage 
makes no difficulty to kill an enemy in cold blood; 
bloody scenes are familiar to him, and his moral 
sense is not sufficiently vigorous to give him com¬ 
punction. The action appears in a different light 
to a person of delicate feelings ; and accordingly, 
the moral sense has much more of authority over 
those who have received a refined education, than 
over savages. 

It is pleasant to trace the progress of morality 
in members of a polished nation. Objects of ex¬ 
ternal sense make the first impressions; and from 
them are derived a stock of simple ideas. Affec¬ 
tion, accompanying ideas, is first directed to parti¬ 
cular objects, such as, my fether, my brother, my 
companion. The mind, opening by degrees, takes 
in complex objects, such as my country, my reli¬ 
gion, the government under which I live; and 
these also become objects of affection. Our con¬ 
nections multiply; and th« moral sense, acquiring 
strength as the mind opens, Emulates oar duty to 
every connected object. Objects of hatred multi- 
lily as well as object^ of affection, and give full 

scope 
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scope ttf dissocial passions, the most fonnidable an¬ 
tagonists that morality has to encounter. But na¬ 
ture hath provided a remedy: the person who in¬ 
dulges malice or revenge, is commonly the greatest 
sufferer by the indulgence; men become wise by 
experience, and have more peace and satisfaction 
in fostering kindly affection; stormy passions are 
subdued, or brought under rigid discipline; and 
benevolence triumphs over selfishness. We refine 
upon the pleasures of society: we learn to submit 
our opinions: we affect to give preference t« 
others; and readily fall in with whatever sweet¬ 
ens social intercourse: we carefully avoid causes 
of discord; and overlooking trivial offences, we 
are satisfied with moderate reparation, even for 
gross injuries. 

A nation, from its original savage state, grows to 
maturity like the individuals above described, and 
the progress of morality is the same in both. The 
savage state is the infancy of a nation, during 
which the moral sense is feeble, yielding to cu¬ 
stom, to imitation, to passion. But a nation, like 
a member of a polished society, ripens gradually, 
and acquires a taste in the fine arts, with acute¬ 
ness of sense in matters of right and wrong. Ha¬ 
tred and revenge, the great obstacles to moral 
duty, faged without controul, while the privilege 
of avenging wrongs was permitted to individuals 
But hatred and revenge yielded gradually to the 

pleasures 


* See Historical Law Tracts, Tract 1 . 
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pleasutes of society, and to the growing authority 
of the moral sense; and benevolent affections pre¬ 
vailed over dissodial passions. In that comfortable 
period, we hear no more of cruelt;); as a national 
character; on the contrary, the aversion we have 
to an enemy, is even in war exercised with mode¬ 
ration. Nor do the stormy passions ever again re¬ 
vive ; for after a nation begins to decline from its 
meridian height, the passions that prevail are not 
of the violent kind, but selfish, timorous, and de¬ 
ceitful. 

M (rality, however, has not to this day arrived to 
such maturity, as to operate between nations with 
equal steadiness and vigour, as between individuals. 
Ought this to be regretted as an imperfection in 
our nature ? I think not; had we the same com¬ 
punction of heart for injuring a nation as for injur¬ 
ing an individual, and were injustice equally blame- 
able as to both; war would cease, and a golden age 
ensue, than which a greater misfortune could not 
befal the human race 

In the progress from maturity to a declining 
state, a nation differs widely from an individual. 
Old age puts an end to the latter: there are many 
causes that weaken the former; but old age is 
none of them, if it be not in a metaphorical sense. 
Riches, selfishness, and luxury, are the diseases 
that weaken prosperous nations; these diseases, 
following each other in a train, corrupt the heart, 

dethrone 
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dethrone the moral sense, and make an anarchy in 
the soul: men stick at no expence to purchase 
pleasure ; and they stick at i^o Yice to supply that 
cxpence. 

Such are the outlines of morality in its progress 
from birth to burial ; and these outlines I purpose 
to fill up with an induction of particulars. Look¬ 
ing back to the commencemeiU of civil society, 
when no wants are known but those of nature, 
and when such wants were amply provided for ; 
we find individuals of the same tribe living inno¬ 
cently and cordially together; they had no irre¬ 
gular appetites, nor any ground for strife. In that 
state, moral principles joined their influence with 
that of national affection, to individuals 

from harm. Savages accordingly, w^lhave pl^;nty 
of food and are simple in habitation and clothing,' 
seldom transgress the rules of morality within 
their own tribe. Diodorus Siculus, who composed 
his history recently after Csesar’s expedition into 
Britain, says, that the inhabitants dwelt in mean 
cottages covered with reeds or sticks ; that they 
were of much sincerity and integrity, contented 
with plain and homely fare ; and were strangers 
tothe'^xcess and luxury of rich men. In Frieze- 
land, in Holland, and in other maritime provinces 
of the Netherlands, locks and keys were unknown 
till the inhabitants became rich by commerce: 
they contented themselves with bare necessaries, 
w'hich every one had in plenty. The Laplanders 

have 
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have no notion of theft. When they make an ex¬ 
cursion into IhTorway, which is performed in the 
summer months, they leave their huts open, with¬ 
out fear that any thing will be purloined. For¬ 
merly they were entirely upright in their only 
commerce, that of bartering the skins of wild 
beasts for tobacco, brandy, and coarse cloth. But 
being often cheated by strangers, they begin to be 
more cunning. Theft was unknown among the 
Caribbees till Europeans came among them. When 
they lost any thing, they said innocently, ‘ The 
** Christians have been here.” Crantz, describing 
the inhabitants of Iceland b^ore they were cor¬ 
rupted by commerce with strangers, says, that 
they lived under the same roof with their cattle ; 
that every thing was common among them except 
their wives and children ; and that they were 
simple in their manners, having no appetite but 
for what nature requires. In the reign of Edwin 
King of Northumberland, a child, as historians re¬ 
port, might have travelled with a purse of gold, 
without hazard of robbery ; in our days of luxu¬ 
ry, want is so intolerable, that even fear of death 
is not sufficient to deter us. All travellers agree, 
that the native Canadians are perfectly disinterest¬ 
ed, abhoring deceit and lying. The Californians 
are fond of iron and sharp instruments ; and yet 
are so strictly honest, the carpenter-tools left open 
during night, were safe. The savages of North 
America had, no locks for their goods; they pro¬ 
bably 
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bably have learned fro«i JEnropeana to be more 
circumspect Procopius bears testimony *, that 
the Sclavi, like the Huns, were innocent people, 
free of malice. Plan Carpin, tlie Pope’s Ambassa¬ 
dor to the Cham of Tartary, anno says, that 
the Tartars are not addicted to thieving; and that 
they leave their goods open without a lock. Ni¬ 
cholas Damascenus reports the same of the Geitae. 
The original inhabitants of the island Borneo, ex.- 
pelled by the Mahometans from the sea- coast to 
the centre of the country, are honest, industrious, 
and kindly to each other : they have some notion 
of property, but not such as to render them co¬ 
vetous. Pagans in Siberia arc numerous; and, 
though gros4y ignorant, especially in matters of 
religion, they" are a good moral people. It is rare 
to hear among them of perjury, thieving, fraud, 
or drunkenness; if we except those who live 
among the Russian Christians, with vrhose vices 
they are tainted. Strahlenberg + bears testimony 
of their honesty. Having employed a number of 
them in a long navigation, he slept in the same 
boat with men whose names he knew not, whose 
language he imderstood not, and yet lost not a par¬ 
ticle of his baggage. Being obliged to remain a 
fortnight among the Ostiacs, upon the river Oby, 
his baggage lay open in a hut inhabited by a large 
family, and yet nothing was purloined. The fol¬ 
lowing 

• Historia Gothica, lib. S. 

•). Description of Russia, Siberia, &c. 
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lowing incident, which he also mentions, is re¬ 
markable. A Russian of Tobolski, in the course 
of a long journey,'lodged one night in an Ostiac’s 
hut, and the next day on the road missed his purse 
with a hundred rubles. His landlord’s son, hunt¬ 
ing at some distance from the hut, found the purse, 
but left it there. By his father’s order, he cover¬ 
ed it with branches, to secure it in case an owner 
should be found. After three months, the Russian 
returning, lodged with the same OstiaC ; and men¬ 
tioning occasionally the loss of his purse, the Ostiac, 
who at first did not recollect his face, cried out 
with joy, “ Art thou the man who lost that purse ? 
“ my son shall go and show thee where it lies, 
“ that thou mayest take it up with thine own 
“ hand.” The Hottentots* have not the least 
notion of theft: though immoderately fond of 
tobacco and brandy, they are employed by the 
Dutch for tending warehouses full of these com¬ 
modities. Here is an instance of probity above 
temptation, even among savages in the first stage 
of social life. Some individuals are more liberally 
endued than others with virtuous principles ; may 
it not be thought, that in that respect nature has 
been more kind to the Hottentots than to many 
other tribes ? Spaniards, settled on the sea-coast 
of Chili, carry on a commerce with neighbouring 
savages,, for bridles, furs, knives, and other ma¬ 
nufactures of iron j and in return receive oxen 

horses, 
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horses, and even children for slaves. A Spaniard 
carries his goods there; and;.|fter obtaining li¬ 
berty to dispose of them, he moves about, and de¬ 
livers his goods, without the least reserve, to every¬ 
one who bargains with him. When all is sold, he 
intimates his departure ; and every purchaser hur¬ 
ries with his goods to' him ; and it is not known 
that any one Indian ever broke his engagement. 
They give him a guard to carry him safe out of 
their territory, with all the slaves, horses, and 
cattle he has purchased. The savages of Brazil 
are faithful to their promises, and to the treaties 
they make with the Portuguese. Upon some oc¬ 
casions, they may be accused of error and wrong 
judgment, but never of injustice nor of duplicity. 

While the earth was thinly peopled, plenty of 
food procured by hunting and fishing, promoted 
population ; but as population lessens the stock of 
animal food, a savage nation, increasing in num¬ 
bers, must spread wider and wider for more game. 
Thus tribes, at first widely separated from each 
other, approach gradually till they become neigh¬ 
bours, Hence a new scene with respect to mora¬ 
lity. Differences about their hunting fields, 
about their game, about personal injuries, mul¬ 
tiply between neighbours ; and every quarrel is 
blown into a flame, by the aversion men naturally 
have to strangers. Anger, hatred, and revenge, 
now find vent, which formerly lay latent without 
an object: dissocial passions prevail without con 
VOL. III. O trol, 
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trol, becai^, 5 ainong savages morality is no’ match 
for them ; and cruelty becomes predominant in 
the human race. Ancient history accordingly is 
full of enormous cruelties ; witness the incursions 
of the northern barbarians into the Roman em¬ 
pire ; and the incursions of GenHiican and Tamer¬ 
lane into the fertile countries of Asia, spreading 
destruction with fire and sword, and sparing nei¬ 
ther man, woman, nor infant. 

Malevolent passions, acquiring strength by daily 
exercise against persons of a different tribe, came 
to be vented against persons even of the same 
tribe; and the privilege long enjoyed by indivi¬ 
duals of avenging the wrongs done to them, be¬ 
stowed irresistible force upon such passions*. The 
history of ancient Greece presents nothing to the 
reader but usurpations, assassinations, and other 
horrid crimes. The names of many famous for 
wickedness, arc still preserved ; Atreus, for ex 
ample, Eteocles, Alctneon, Phedra, Clytemnestra. 
fhe story of Pelops and his descendants, is a chain 
of criminal horrors: during that period, parricide 
and incest were ordinary incidents. Euripides 
represents Medea vowing revenge against her hus¬ 
band Jason, and laying a plot to poison him. Of 
that infamous plot the chorus express their appro¬ 
bation, justifying every woman who, in like cir¬ 
cumstances, acts the same part. 

The 


* See Historical Law Tracts, tract L 
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The frequent incursions of northern barbarians 
into the Roman empire, spread desolation and 
ruin through the whole. The Romans, from the 
highest policy degenerating into savages, assumed 
by degrees the cruel and bloody manners of their 
conquerors ; and the conquerors and conquered, 
blended into one mass, equalled the grossest bar¬ 
barians of ancient times in ignorance and brutali¬ 
ty. Clovis, King of the Franks, even after his 
conversion to Christianity, assassinated without re¬ 
morse his nearest kinsman. The children of Clo- 
domir, ann. .*530, were assassinated by their two 
uncles. In the thirteenth century, Ezzelino de 
Aroraana obtained the sovereignty of Padua, by 
massacring 12,000 of his fellow-citizens. Galeas 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, was assassinated ann. 1476, 
in the Cathedral church of Milan, after the assas¬ 
sins had put up their prayers for courage to per¬ 
petrate the deed. It is a still stronger proof how 
low morality was in those days, that the Pope 
himself, Sextus IV. attempted to assassinate the 
two brothers, Lhurent and Julien de Medicis j 
chusing the elevation of the host as a proper time, 
when the people would be busy about their de¬ 
votions. Nay more, that very Pope, with un¬ 
paralleled impudence, excommunicated the Flo¬ 
rentines for doing justice upon the intended assas¬ 
sins. The most sacred oaths were in vain employ¬ 
ed as a security against that horrid crime. Childe- 
bert II, King of the Franks, enticed Magnoyald 

0 2 to 
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lo his court, by a solemn oath that he should re¬ 
ceive no harm ; and yet made no difficulty to as¬ 
sassinate him during the gaiety of a banquet. But 
these instances, however horrid, make no figure 
compared with the massacre of St Bartholomew, 
where many thousands were inhumanly and treache¬ 
rously butchered. Even so late as the four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, assassination was 
not held in every case to be criminal. Many so¬ 
licitous applications were made to general coun¬ 
cils of Christian clergy, to declare it criminal in 
every case ; but without success. Ferdinand, King 
of Arragon and Navarre, after repeated assassina¬ 
tions and acts of perfidy, obtained the appellation 
of Great ; so little authority had the moral sense, 
during these dark and sanguinary ages. 

But it is scarce necessary to mention particular 
instances of the overbearing power of malevolent 
passions during these ages. An opinion, once uni¬ 
versal, that the innocent may be justly involved in 
the same punishment with the guilty, is of itself 
irrefragable e vidence, that moraFity formerly had 
very little influence when opposed by revenge. 
There is no moral principle more evident, than 
that punishment cannot be inflicted with justice 
but upon the guilty; and yet in Greece, the in¬ 
volving of the innocent with the guilty in the same 
punishment, was authorised even by positive law. 
By an Athenian law, a man committing sacrilege, 
or betraying his country, was banished with all 

his 
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his children*. And when a tyrant was put to 
death, his children suffered the same fate f. The 
punishment of treason in Macedon, w'as extended 
against the criminal’s relations if. Hanno, a citi¬ 
zen of Carthage, formed a plot to enslave bis coun¬ 
try, by poisoning the whole senate at a banquet. 
He W'as tortured to death ; and his children, with 
all his relations, were cut off without mercy, though 
they had no accession to his guilt. Among the Ja¬ 
panese, a people remarkably ferocious, it is. the 
])ractice to involve children and relations in the 
punishment of capital crimes. Even Cicero, the 
('bief man for learning in the most enlightened 
period of the Roman republic, and a celebrated 
moralist, approves that practice ; “ Ncc vero me 

“ fugit, (juam sit acerbum parentum scelera filio- 
rum poenis lui ; sed hoc prieclare legibus com- 
“ paratum est, ut caritas liberorum amiciorcs pa- 
“ rentes reipublicae redderet § ||.” In Britain, 

O 3 every 

* Meursius clc lep;il)tis Atticis, lib. 2. cjip. 2. 

t Eod. lib. 2. cap. 3 5. 

Quintus Curtius, lib. 6. cap. 11. 

§ “ I am sensible of the hardship of punishing the child for 
die crime of the parent; this, however, is a wise cnactiiient 
of our laws; for hereby the parent is bound to the interest 
of the state by the strongest of all ties, the affection to hi.s 
“ offspring.” 


11 Ep. 12. ad Brutum. 
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every one kwows, that murder was retaliated, net 
only upon the criminal and his relations, but upon 
his whole clan; a practice so common as to be di¬ 
stinguished by a peculiar name, that of deadly feud. 
As late as the days of King Edmund, a law was 
made in England, prohibiting deadly feud, except 
between the relations of the person murdered and 
the murderer himself. 

I embrace the present opportunity to honour the 
Jews, by observing, that they were the first peo¬ 
ple WT read of, who had correct notions of mora¬ 
lity with respect to the present point. The follow¬ 
ing law is express: “ The fathers shall not be put 
“ to death for the children, neither shall the chil- 
“ dren be put to death for the fathers; every man 
“ fthall be put to death for his own sin Ama- 
«iah, King of Judah, gave strict obedience to that 
laW', in avenging his father’s death; “ And it 

** came to pass as soon as the kingdom was con- 
firmed in his hand, that he slew his servants 
“ which had slain the king his father. But the 
“ children of the murderers he slew not; accord- 
“ ing to that which is writen in the book of the 
law of Moses f.” There is an elegant passage 
in Ezekiel to the same purpose J ; “ What mean 

“ ye, that ye use this proverb concerning the land 
of Israel, saying, The fathers have eaten sour 

“ grapes, 

* Deuteronomy xxiv. l6. 

+ 2 Kings, chap. xiv. 


I Chap. XVili. 
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“ grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge ? 
“ As I live, saith the Lord God, ye shall not have 
“ occasion any more to use this proverb in Israel. 
“ The soul that sinneth, it shall die : the son shall 
“ not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall 
“ the father bear the iniquity of the son ; the 
“ righteousnes&of the righteous shall be Upon him, 
“ and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon 
“ him.” Among the Jews, however, as among 
other nations, there are instances without num¬ 
ber, of involving innocent children and rela¬ 
tions in the same punishment with the guilty, 
buch power has revenge, as to trample upon con¬ 
science, and upon the most express laws. Instiga¬ 
ted with rage for Nabal’s ingratitude, King David 
made a vow to God, not to leave alive of all who 
pertained to Nabal any that pisseth against the 
walk And it was not any compunction of con¬ 
science that diverted him from his cruel purpose, 
but Nabal’s beautiful wife, who pacified him *. 
But such contradiction between principle and prac¬ 
tice, is not peculiar to the Jews. We find exam¬ 
ples of it in the laws of the Roman empire. The 
true principle of punishment is laid down in an 
edict of the Emperors Arcadius and Honorius f. 
“ Sancimus, ibi esse poenam, ubi ct noxiaest. Pro- 
“ pinquos, notes, familiares, ptocul a calurania 
“ submovemus, quos reos scelerissocietas non facit. 

0 4- “ Nec 


* 1 Samuel, chap. xxv. 


+ L. 22. Cod. de poenis. 
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" Nec eniin adfinitas vel aniicitia nefarium cri- 
“ men'admittunt. Peccata igitur suos teneant auc- 
“ tores; nec ulteriias progrcdiatur metus quam 
“ reperiatiir delictum. Hoc singulis quibusque 
“judicibus intimetur*.” These very Emperors, 
with respect to treason, which touched them near¬ 
er than oflier crimes, talk a very dilierent language. 
After observing, that will and purpose alone with¬ 
out an overt act, is treason, subjecting the criminal 
to capital punishment and to forfeiture of all that 
belongs to him, they proceed in the* following 
w'ords “ Filii vero ejus, quibus vitain Impera- 
“ toria specialiter lenitate concedimus, (paterno 
“ cnim deberent peri re supplicio, in quibus pater- 
“ ni, hoc est, ha;rcditarii criminis excinpla rae- 
“ tuuntur), a materna, vel avita, omnium etiam 
“ proximorum hasreditate ac successione, habe- 
“ antur alieni: testamentis extraneorum nihil ca- 
“ peant; sint perpetuo egentes et pauperes, infa- 
V mia eos paterna semper comitetur, ad nullos 
“ prorsus honores, ad nulla sacramc'nta perveni- 
“ ant; sint postremo tales, ut his, perpetua egesta- 

“ te 

• “ Wc ordain, that the punishment of the crime shall ex- 
" tend to the ciiminal alone. Wc liold his relations, his 
friend.s, and his acquaintances, unsuspected ; for intimacy, 
“ friendship, or connection, are no proof or argument of 
" guilt. The consequences of the crime shall pursue only 
“ its perpetrator. Let this statute be intimated to all our 
"judges.” 

t L. 5. Cod. ad leg. Jul. majest. 
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“ te sordentibus, sit et mors solatium et vita sup- 
“ plicium 

Human nature is not so perverse, as without veil 
or disguise to punish a person acknowledged to be 
innocent. An irregular bias of imagination, which 
extends the qualities of the principal to its acces¬ 
sories, paves the way to that unjust practicef. 
That bias, strengthened by indignation against an 
atrocious criminal, leads the mind hastily to con¬ 
clude, that all his connections are partakers of his 
guilt. In an enlightened age, the clearness of mo¬ 
ral principles fetters the imagination from con¬ 
founding the innocent with the guilty. There re¬ 
main traces however of that bias, though not car¬ 
ried so far as murder. The sentence pronounced 
against Ravilliac for assassinating Henry IV. of 

France, 

“ By a special extension of onr imperial clemency, we 
“ .illow the sons of tlie criminal to live; although, from a rea- 
“ sonable suspicion of their inheriting his vicious nature, it 
“ were not unwise to doom them to suffer the punishment of 
“ their father. But it is oiii- will, that they shall be incapable 
" of all inheritance, either from the mother, (he grandfatiier, 
“ or any of their kindred ; that they shall be deprived of the 
“ power of inheriting by the testament of a stranger; that 
“ tliey shall be abandoned to the extreme of poverty and per- 
“ petual indigence; that the infamy of their father shall ever 
" attend them, incapable of honours, and excluded from the 
“ participation of religious rites ; that such, in fine, shall be 
the misery of their condition, that life shall be a punishment, 
“ and death a comfort." 

f ElementB of Criticism, cliap. 2. sect. 5. 
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France, ordains, That his house be Grazed to 
“ the ground, and that no other building be ever 
“ erected upon that spot.” Was not this in ima¬ 
gination punishing a house for the |)roprietor’9 
crime ? 

Murder and assassination are not only destruc-^ 
tive in themselves, but, if possible, still more de¬ 
structive in their consequences. The practice of 
shedding blood unjustly and often wantonly, Wunts 
conscience, and paves the way to every crime. 
This observation is verified in theantient Greeks : 
their cnicl and sanguinary character, rendered 
them little regardful of the strict rules of justice. 
Right was held to depend upon power, among men 
as among wild beasts ; it was conceived to be the 
will of the gods, that superior force should be a 
lawful title to dominion ; “ for what right can 
“ the weak have to w'hat they cannot defend ?” 
Were that maxim to obtain, a weak man would 
have no right to liberty nor to life. That impious 
doctrine was avowed by the Athenians, and pub¬ 
licly asserted by their ambassadors in a conference 
with the Melians, reported by Thucydides*. Ma¬ 
ny persons act as if force and right were the same •, 
but a barefaced profession of such a doctrine is un¬ 
common. In the Eumenides, a tragedy of Eschy- 
lus, Orestes is arraigned in the Areopagus for kill¬ 
ing his mother. Minerva, president of the court, 
decrees in favour of the Orestes: and for what rea¬ 
son ? 


* Lib. 5. 
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son ? “ Having no mother myself, the murder of 
“ a mother toucheth not me In the tragedy 

of Electra, Orestes, consulting the Delphic oracle 
about means to avenge his father’s murder, was en¬ 
joined by Apollo to forbear force, but to employ 
fraud and guile. Obedient to that injunction, 
Orestes commands his tutor to spread in Argos the 
news of his death, and confirm the same with a 
solemn oath. In Homer, even the great Jupiter 
makes no difficulty to send a lying dream to Aga¬ 
memnon, chief of the Greeks. Dissimulation, is 
recommended by the goddess Minerva f. Ulysses 
declares his detestation at using freedom with 
truth X : and yet no man deals more in feigned sto¬ 
ries §. In the 22d book of the Iliad, Minerva is 
guilty of gross deceit and treachery to Hector. 
When he flies from Achilles, she appears to hiiii 
in the shape of his brother Deiphobus, exhorts 

him 


• Atl'.ens, from the nature of its government, as establish¬ 
ed by Solon, was rendered uncapable of any regular or con¬ 
sistent body of laws. In every case, civil and criminal, the 
whole people were judges in the lust?^ resort. And what sort 
of judges will an ignorant multitude make, who have no guide 
but passion and pi-ejudice? It is vain to make good laws, 
when such judges are the interpreters. Anacharsis the Scy¬ 
thian, being present at an assembly of the people, said, " It 
“ was singular, that in Athens, wise men pleaded cauMs, and 
^ btAt determined them.” 


f Odyssey, Book 13- 

Book 14. § Book 14. Book 15; 
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him to turn upon Achilles, and promises to assist 
him., Hector accordingly, returning to the fight, 
darts his lance; which rebounds from the shield 
of Achilles, for by Vulcan it was made impene¬ 
trable. Hector calls upon his brother for another 
lance; but in vain, for Deiphobiis was not there. 
The Greeks in Homer’s time must have been 
strangely deformed in their morals, when such a 
story could be relished*. A nation begins not 
to polish nor to advance in morality, till writing 
be common ; and WTiting was not known among 
the Greeks at the siege of Trey. Nor were the 
morals of that people, as we sec, much purified for 
a long time after writing became common. When 
Plautus wrote, the Roman system of morals must 
have been extremely impure. In his play termed 
Menctchmi, a gentleman of fashion having acciden¬ 
tally got into his hands a lady’s robe with a gold 
clasp ; instead of returning them to the owner, en¬ 
deavours to sell them without shame or remorse. 
Such a scene would not be endured at present, ex¬ 
cept among pickpockets. Both the Greeks and Car¬ 
thaginians 


* Upon the story of .Jupiter being deceived by Juno, in tlio 
14th book of tile Iliad, Pope says, “ That he knows not a 
" bolder fiction in all antiquity, nor one tliat lias a greatei- air 
“ of impiety.” Pope it would seem was little aeqiiainted with 
antiquity: for such acts of impiety were common among the 
Greeks; and in particular the incident mentioned in tlie text, is 
not only more impious, but also a more gross violation of the 
laws of morality. 
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thaginians were held by the Romans to he artful 
and cunning. The Romans continued a plain peo¬ 
ple, with much simplicity of manners, when the 
nations mentioned had made great progress in the 
arts of life ; and it is a sad truth, that morality 
declines in proportion as a nation polishes. Rut 
if the Romans were later than the Greeks andCar- 
thaginiansinthe arts of life, they soon surpassed them 
in every sort of immorality. For this change of man¬ 
ners, they were indebted to their rapid conquests, 
'i'ljc sanguinary disposition both of the Greeks and 
Romans, appears from another practice, that of 
exposing their infant children, which continued 
till humanity came in some measure to prevail. 
The practice continues in China to this day, the 
populousnes^ of the country throwing a veil over 
the cruelty \ but from the humanity of the Chi¬ 
nese', 1 conjecture, that the practice is rare. The 
Jews, a cloudy and peevish tribe, much addicted 
to bloodshed, were miserably defective in moral 
princi])les. Take tlie following examples out of 
an endless number'recorded in the books of the 
Old Testament. Jael, wife of Heber, took under 
her protection Siscra, general of the Canaanites, 
and engaged her faith fox his security. She put 
him treacherously to death when asleep ; and was 
applauded by Deborah the prophetess for the me¬ 
ritorious action*. That horrid deed w'ould pro¬ 
bably have appeared to her in a different light, had 

it 


• .Tiulges iv. Ct. 
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it been committed against Barac, general of the 
Israelites. David, flying from Saul, took re- 
£agev?\tb -Achish, King of Gath ; and, though 
protected b/ that King, made war against the 
King’s allies, sajing, that it was- against his own 
countrymen of Judah. “ And David saved nei- 
“ ther man nor woman alive to bring tidings to 
“ Gath., And Achish believed David, saying, He 
“ hath made his people Israel utterly to abhor 
“ him; therefore he shall be my servant for e- 
" ver This was a complication of ingratitude, 
lying and treachery.. Ziba, by presents to King 
David, and by defaming his master Mephibosheth, 
procured from the King a gift of his master’s in¬ 
heritance ; though Mephibosheth had neither trim¬ 
med his beard, nor washed his clothes, from the 
day the King departed till he returned in peace. 
** And it came to pass, when Mephibosheth was 
“ come to Jerusalem to meet the king, that the 
king said unto him, Wherefore wentest thou not 
** with me, Mephibosheth ; And he answered, My 
lord, O king, my servant deceived me; for thy 
“ servant said, I will saddle me an ass, that I may 
“ride thereon, and goto the king; because thy 
** servant is lame, and he hath slandered thy servant 
“ unto ray lord the king. But my lord the king 
“ is as an angel of God : do therefore what is good 
“ in thine eyes. For all my father’s house were 
but dead, men before my lord the king: yet 
, “ didst 


* 1 Samuel xxvi). 11. 
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didst thou se^ thy servant among them that did 
“ eat at thine own table; wfet Tight therefore 
“ have I to cry any more unto the king ?” David 
could not possibly atone for his rashness, but by 
restoring Mephibosheth his inheritance, and pu¬ 
nishing Ziba in an exemplary manner. But hear 
the sentence; “ And the king said unto him, Why 
“ speakest thou any more of thy matters ? I have 
“ said. Thou and Ziba divide the land The 
same king, after pardoning Shimei for-cursing him, 
and swearing that he should not die; yet upon 
deathbed enjoined his son Solomon to put Shimei 
to death ; “ Now therefore, hold him not guiltless ; 
“ but his hoary head bring thou down to the 
“ grave with blood f.” I wish not to be misap¬ 
prehended, as intending to censure David in parti¬ 
cular. If the best king the Jews ever had, w'as 
so miserably deficient in morality, what must be 
thought of the nation in general ? When David 
was lurking to avoid the wrath of Saul, he be¬ 
came acquainted with Nabal, who had a great stock 
of cattle. “ He discharged his followers,” says 
Josephus %, “ either for avarice, or hunger, or any 
“ pretext whatever, to touch a single hair of 
“ them ; preaching still on the text of doing jus.- 
“ tice to all men, in conformity to the will of 
“ God, who is not pleased with any man that oo- 
“ vets or lays violent hands on the goods of his 

“ neighbour.” 

* g Samuel xix. S4, f I Kings ij, 9. 

J Antiquities^ bouk ri. 
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“ neighbour/’ Our author proceeds to acquaint 
us, that Nakal having refused to supply David with 
provisions, and having sent back the messengers 
with a scoffing answer, David, in rage made a vow, 
that he would destroy Nahal with his house and 
family. Our author observes, that David’s indig¬ 
nation against Nahal, was not so much for his in¬ 
gratitude, as for the virulence of an insolent out¬ 
rage against one who had never injured him. And 
what was the outrage ? It was, says our author, 
that Nahal, inquiring who the said David was, and 
being told that he was ©ne of the sons of Jesse, 

“ Yes, yes”, says N|il^l, ” your run-aw'ay ser- 
” vants look upon th^selves to be brave fellows, 

” I warrant you.” Strange looseness of morals! 

I mean not David who was in wrath, but' Jose¬ 
phus writing sedately in his closet. He every 
where celebrates David for his justness and piety, 
composes for him the very warm exhortation men¬ 
tioned above: and yet thinks him not guilty of 
any wrong, in vowing to break every rule of jus¬ 
tice and humanity, upon so slight a provocation as 
a scoffing expression, such as no man of temper 
will regard. 

European nations, who originally were fierce 
and sanguinary like the Greeks and Jews, had the 
same cloudy and incorrect notions of right and 
wrong. It is scarce necessary to give instances, the 
low state of morality during the dark ages of Chri¬ 
stianity being known to all. In the time of 

Louis 
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Louis XI. of France, promises and engagements 
were utterly disregarded, till they were sanctified 
by a solemn oath ; nor were such oaths long re¬ 
garded ; they lost their force, and were not relied 
on more than simple promises. All faith among 
men seemed to be an end. Even those who ap¬ 
peared the most scrupulous about character, were 
however ready to grasp at any subterfuge to ex¬ 
cuse their breach of engagement. And it is a still 
clearer proof of self-deceit, that such subterfuges 
were frequently prepared beforehand, in order to 
furnish an excuse. It was a common practice some 
ages ago, to make private protestations, which were 
thought sunicient to relievo men in conscience 
from being bound by a solemn treaty. The 
Scotch nation, as an ally of France, being com¬ 
prehended in a treaty of peace between the French 
King and Edward I. of England, the latter ratified 
publicly the treaty, after having secretly protest¬ 
ed before notaries against the article that compre¬ 
hended Scotland. Charles, afterward Emperor of 
Germany, during his minority, gave authority to 
declare publicly his accession to a treaty of peace, 
between his grandfather Maximilian and the King 
of France ; but at the same time protested jiri- 
vately, before a notary and witnesses, “ That, not- 
withstanding his public accession to the said 
“ treaty, it was not his intention to be bound by 
“ every article of it ; and particularly, that the 
“ clause reserving to the King of France the so- 
voL. HI. P “ vereignty 
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“ vereignty of certain territories in the Nether- 
“ lands, should not be binding.” Is it possible 
Charles could be so blind as not to see, that such 
a protestation, if sufficient to relieve from an en¬ 
gagement, must destroy all faith among men? Fran¬ 
cis 1. of France, while prisoner in Spain, engaged 
Henry VIII. of England in a treaty against the 
Emperor, submitting to very hard terms in order 
to gain Henry’s friendship. The King’s ministers 
protested privately against some of the articles ; 
and the protest was recorded in the secret register 
of the ■ parliament of Paris, to serve as an excuse 
in proper time, for breaking the treaty. At the 
marriage of Mary Quei n of Scotland to the Dau¬ 
phin of France, the King oJ France ratified every 
article insisted on by the Scotch parliament, for 
preserving the independence of the nation, and for 
securing the succession of the crown to the house 
of Hamilton ; confirming them by deeds in form 
and with the most solemn oaths. But Mary pre¬ 
viously had been persuaded to subscribe privately 
three deeds, in which, failing heirs of her body, 
she gifted the kingdom of Scotland to the King 
of France ; declaring all promises to the contrary 
that had been extorted from her by her subjects, 
to be void. What better vras this than what was 
practised by Robert, King of France, in the tenth 
century, to free his subjects from the guilt of per¬ 
jury ? They swore upon a_ box of relics, out of 
which the "relics had been privately taken. Cor- 
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rca, a Portuguese general, made a treaty with the 
King of Pegu ; and it was agreed, that each par¬ 
ty should swear to observe the treaty, laying his 
hand upon the sacred book of his religion. Correa 
swore upon a ccdlcction of st)ngs ; and thought that 
by that vile stratagem he jwas free from his en¬ 
gagement. The inhabitants of Britain were so 
loose formerly, that a man was not reckoned sufc 
in his own house; without a mastiff to protect him 
from violence. Mastiffs were permitted even to 
those who dwelt within the king’s forests ; ant. to 
prevent danger to the deer, there was in England 
a court for lazt'ing or expeditation of mastives, i. e. 
for cutting off the claws of their fore feet to pre¬ 
vent them from running *. The trial and con¬ 
demnation of Charles I. in a pretended court of 
justice, however audacious and unconstitutional, 
was an effort toward regularity and order. In the 
preceding age, the king would have been taiven 
off by assassination or poison. Every prince in 
Europe had an officer, whose province it Was to 
secure his master against poison. A lady was ap¬ 
pointed to that office by Queen Eliiabeth of Eng¬ 
land ; and the form w’as, to give to each of the 
servants a mouthful to eat of the dish he brought 
in. Poison must have been frequent in those days, 
to make such a regulation necessary. To vouch 
still more clearly, the low ebb of morality during 
that period, seldom it happened that a man of 
P 2 figure 


* Carta de Foresta, cap. 6. 
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figure died suddenly, or of an unusual disease, but 
poison was suspected. Men conscious of their 
own vitious dispositions are prone to suspect others. 
The Dauphin, son to Francis I. of France, a youth 
of about eighteen, havingover heatedhirnselfatplay, 
took a great draught of iced water, and died of a 
pleurisy in five days. The death was sudden, but 
none is more natural. The suspicion however of 
poison was universal *, and Montecuculi, who at¬ 
tended the young prince, was formally condemned 
to death for it, and executed : for no be^r rea- 
son than that he had at all times ready adcess to 
the prince. 

Considering the low state of morality where dis¬ 
social passions bear rule, as in the scenes now dis¬ 
played, one would require a miracle to recover 
mankind out of so miserable a state. But, as ob¬ 
served above *, Providence brings order out of 
confusion. The intolerable distress of a state of 
things where a promise or even an oath, is a rope 
of sand, and where all are set against all f, made 
people at last sensible, that they must either re¬ 
nounce society altogether, or qualify themselves 
for it by checking their dissocial passions. Find¬ 
ing from experience, that the gratification of so¬ 
cial affections exceeds greatly that of cruelty and 
revenge ; men endeavoured to acquire a habit of 
self-command, and of restraining their stormy pas¬ 
sions. The necessity of fulfilling every moral duty 

w’as 


* Book 2. Sketch 1. 


+ Hobbes. 
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was recognize4: men listened to conscience, the 
voice of God in their hearts : and the moral sense 
was cordially submitted to, as the ultimate judge 
in all matters of right and wrong. Salutary laws 
and steady government contributed to perfect that 
glorious revolution : private conviction alone n'ould 
not have been effectual, not at least in many ages. 

From that revolution is derived what is termed 
the law of nations, meaning certain regulations 
dictated by the moral sense in its maturity. The 
laws of our nature refine gradually as our nature 
refines. From the putting an enemy to death in 
cold blood, improved nature is averse, though such 
practice was common while barbarity prevailed. 
It is held infamous to use poisoned weapons, though 
the moral sense made little opposition while ran¬ 
cour and revenge were ruling passions. Aversion 
to strangers is taught to vary its object, frCm in¬ 
dividuals, to the nation that is our enemy : 1 bear 
enmity against France; but dislike not any one 
Frenchman, being conscious that it is the duty of 
subjects to serve their king and country*. In 
distributing justice, we make no distinction be¬ 
tween natives and foreigners; if any partiality 
be indulged, it is in favour of the helpless stranger. 

But 

• In one of our ill-concerted descents upon France during 
the late war, signal humanity appeared, in fbrboaiing to burn 
a manufactory of sails and ropes, belonging to the king; be- 
aausc it would have destroyed an adjoining building of tlie 
ttame kind belonging to a private manufacturer. 
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But cruelty is not the only antagonist to mora¬ 
lity. There is another, less violent indeed, but 
more cunning and undermining ; and that is, the 
hoarding appetite. Before money was introduced, 
that appetite was extremely faint: in the first stage 
of civil society, men are satisfied with plain ne- 
ccsbaries ; and having these in plenty, they think 
not of providing against want. But money is a 
species of property; so universal in operation, and 
so permanent in value, as to rouse the appetite for 
hoarding: love of money excites industry; and 
the many beautiful productions of industry, mag¬ 
nificent houses, splendid gardens, rich garments, 
inflame the appetite to an extreme. The people 
of Whidah, in Guinea, are much addicted to pil¬ 
fering. Bozman was told by the king, “ That his 
“ subjects were not like those of Ardrah, who on 
“ the slightest umbrage will poison an European. 
“ This, says he, you have no reason to apprehend 
“ here : but take care of your goods; for so ex- 
“ pert are my people at thieving, that they will 
“ steal from you while you are looking on.” In 
the thirteenth century, so obscured was the moral 
sense by rapacity and avarice, that robbery on the 
highway, and the coining false money, were in 
Germany held to be privileges of great lords. Ci¬ 
cero somewhere talks of banditti who infested the 
roads near Rome, and made travelling extremely 
dangerous. In the days o! Henry III. of Eng¬ 
land, the Chronicle of Dunstable reports, that the 

country 
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country was in great disorder by theft and rob¬ 
bery, that men were not secure in their own houses, 
and that whole villages were often plundered by 
bands of robbers, though the kingdom was other¬ 
wise at peace. Many of the King’s own house¬ 
hold were found to be robbers; and excused them¬ 
selves, that having received no wages from the 
King, they were obliged to rob for subsistence. 
That perjury was common in the city of London, 
especially among jurymen, makes a preamble in 
more than one statute of Henry VII. In the 
Dance of Dtath, translated from'the French in the 
said king’s reign with additions adapted to Eng¬ 
lish manners, a juryman is introduced, who, in¬ 
fluenced by bribes, had frequently given a false 
verdict. And the Sheriff was often suspected as 
accessory to the crime, by returning for jurymen 
persons of a bad character. Curew, in his account 
of Cornwall, says, that it was an ordinary article 
in an attorney’s bill, to charge pro amicitia vice- 
comitis*. Perjury in jurors of the city of Lon¬ 
don is greatly complained of. Stow informs us, 
that, in the year 1468, many jurors of that city 
were punished; and papers fixed on their heads 
declaring their offence of being corrupted by the 
parties to the suit. He complains of that cor¬ 
ruption as flagrant in the reign of Elizabeth, wheri 
he wrote his nccount of London. Fuller, in his 
English Worthier, mentions it as a proverbial say- 

P 4 , ing, 


* " For the friendship of flie sheriff.” 
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ing, “ That London juries hang half, and save 
“ half,” Grafton, in his Chronicle, mentions, 
that the chancellor of the Bishop of London be¬ 
ing indicted for murder, the Bishop wrote a letter 
to Cardinal Wolsey, begging his interposition for 
having the prosecution stopt, “ because London 
“juries were so corrupted, that they would find 
“ Abel guilty of the murder of Cain.” Mr Hume, 
in the first volume of his History of England, 
(page 417. edition 1762), cites many instances frottt 
Madox of bribes given for perverting justice. In 
that period, the morals of the low people were in 
other particulars equally loose. We learn from 
Strype’s Annals*, that in the comity of Somerset 
alone, forty persons were executed in one year for 
robbery, theft, and other felonies, thirty-five burnt 
in the hand, thirty-seven whipped, one hundred 
and eighty-three discharged, though most wicked 
and desperate persons; and yet that the fifth part 
of the felonies committed in that county were not 
brought to trial, either from cunning in the felons, 
indolence in the magistrate, or foolish lenity in the 
people j that other counties were in no better con¬ 
dition, and many in a worse ; and that commonly 
there were three or four hundred able-bodied va¬ 
gabonds in every county, who lived by theft and 
rapine. Harrison computes, that in the reign of 
Henry VIII. seventy-two thousand thieves and 
rogues were hanged ; and that in Elizabeth’s time 

there 


•' . ^ Vol. iv. 
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there were only hanged yearly between three and 
four hundred for theft and robbery. At present, 
there are not forty hanged in a year for these 
crimes. The same author reports, that in the 
reign of Elizabeth, there were computed to be in 
England ten thousand gypsies. In the year ]6t)l, 
complaints were made in parliament, of the ra¬ 
pine of the justices of peace, and a member said, 
that this magistrate was an animal, who, for half- 
a-dozen of chickens, would dispense with a dozen 
of penal statutes. The low people in England 
are greatly improved in their morals since the 
days of Elizabeth. Laying aside London, there 
are few places in the world where the common 
people are more orderly and honest. But we must 
not conclude, that England has gained much in 
point of morality. It has lost more by the luxury 
and loose manners of its nobles than it has gained 
by good discipline among their inferiors. The 
undisciplined manners of our forefathers in Scot¬ 
land, made a law necessary, that whoever inter¬ 
meddled irregularly with the goods of a deceased 
person, should be subjected to pay all his debts, 
however extensive. A due submission to legal au¬ 
thority, has in effect abrogated that severe law; 
and it is now scarce ever heard of. 

To control the hoarding-appetite, which when 
inflamed is the bane of civil society, the God of 
nature has provided two efficacious principles ; the 
moral sense, and the sense of property. The hoard¬ 
ing- 
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ing-appetite, it is true, is more and more inflamed 
by beautiful productions in the progress of art: 
but, on the other hand, the senses mentioned, ar¬ 
rived at maturity, have a commanding influence 
over the actions of men ; and, when cherished in 
a good government, are a sufficient counterbalance 
to the hoarding-appetite. The ancient Egyptians 
enjoyed for ages the blessings of good govern¬ 
ment ; and moral principles were among them 
carried to a greater degree of refinement than at 
present even in our courts of equity. It was made 
the duty of every one, to succour those who were 
unjustly attacked: even passengers were not ex¬ 
empted. A regulation among them, that a man 
could not.be imprisoned for debt, was well suited 
to the tenor of their laws and manners : it could 
not have taken place but among an honest and in¬ 
dustrious people. In old Rome, though remark¬ 
able for temperance and austerity of manners, a 
debtor could be imprisoned, and even sold as a 
slave, for payment of the debt *, but the Patricians 
were the creditors, and the poor Plebeians were 
held in woful subjection*. The moderation of 

the 


• A bankrupt in England who pays three-fourtlis of his 
debt, and obtains a certificate of his good behaviour, is dis¬ 
charged of all the debts contracted by him before his bank- 
j'uptcy. Such regulation was perliaps not unsuitable to the 
moderation and frugality of the period when it was made. 
But luxury and external show, have now become our ruling 
passions; and to supply our extravagance, money must be 

procured 
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the inhabitants of Hamburgh, and their public spi¬ 
rit, kept in vigour by a free government, preserve 
^ ^ morality 

procure(l at any rale. Trade in particular has degenerated 
into a species of gaming; men venturing tlicir all, in hopes 
of a lucky hit to elevate them above their neighbours. And 
did they only venture their own, the ease would not he deplo¬ 
rable : they venture all they can procure upon credit; and by 
that means, reduce to beggary many an innocent family: with 
respect to themselves, they know die wonst, which is to be 
cleared from their debts by a certificate. The morals of our 
people are indet'd at so low an ebb, as to require the most se¬ 
vere laws against bankruptcy. When a man borrows a sum, 
it is implied in the covenant that all his ellects present, and 
future, shall lie open to the creditor; for w'hich reason, it is 
contradictory to justice, that the creditor should be forced to 
discliarge the debt, without obtaining complete payment. 
Many debtors, it is true, deserve favour, hut it ought to be 
left to the humimity of creditors, and not to be forced from them 
by law. A debtor, at tlie same time, may be safely left to the 
^humanity of his creditors: for if he have conducted his affairs 
with strict integrity, and with any degree of prudence, there will 
scarce be found one man so hard hearted, as to stand out against 
the Iauda!)!e and benevotcnl inlenlions of his fellow crciiitors. 
Nay, if he have any regard to character, he (l ire not stand out; 
he would be held as a monster, and abhorred by all tlic world. 
To leave a liankrupt thus to the mercy of his creditors, would 
produce the most salutaiy effects. It W'ould excite men to be 
strictly just in tlieir dealings, and put an end to gaming, so de¬ 
structive to credit; bccausemishehaviour in ant of these particu* 
lai's would set the whole creditors against the di'htor, and leave 
him no hope of favour. In tlie late bankHijit statute for Scotland^ 
accordintrl the clause conectning tfic ceitii'ieate was wisely left,. 
OUT, as tiasuitable to the depraved luainScrs of the present tijiicv 
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morality among them entire from taint or corrup- 
, tion. I give an illustrious instance. Instead of a 
tax upon trade or riches, every merchant puls pri¬ 
vately into the public chest what he thinks ought 
to be his contribution ; the total sum seldom falls 
short of expectation ; and among that numerous 
body of men, not one is suspected nf contributing less 
than his proportion. But luxury has not yet got 
footing in that city. A climate not kindly and a 
soil not fertile, enured the Swiss to temperance 
and to virtue. Patriotism continues their ruling 
passion : they are fond of serving their country ; 
and are honest and faithful to each other; a law¬ 
suit among them is a wonder ; and a door is sel¬ 
dom shut, unless to keep out cold. 

The hurtful effects of the hoarding-appetite up¬ 
on individuals, make no figure compared with 
what it has upon the public, in every state enrich¬ 
ed by conquest or by commerce ; which I «have 
had more than one opportunity to mention. Over¬ 
flowing riches unequally distributed, multiplyarti- 
ficial wants beyond all bounds ; they eradicate pa¬ 
triotism ; they foster luxury, sensuality, and sel¬ 
fishness, which are commonly gratified at the ex- 
pence even of justice and honour. The Athenians 
were early corrupted by opulence ; to which every 
thing'was made subservient. “ It is an oracle,” 
says the chorus in the Agamernnon of Eschylus, 
'* that is not purchased w'ith money.” During 
the infancy of a nation, vice prevails from imbe¬ 
cility 
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cility in the moral sense : in the decline~of a na^- 
tion, it prevails from the corruption of affluence. 

In a small state, there is commonly much virtue 
at home, and much violence abroad. The Ro¬ 
mans were to their neighbours more baneful than 
famine or pestilence ; but their patriotism produced 
great integrity at home An oath when given to 
fortify an engagement with a fellow-citixen, was 
more sacred at Rome tiian in any other part of the 
world *. The censori. n office cannot succeed but 
among a virtuous people ; because its rewards and 
punishments have no influence but upon those 
who are ashamed of vicef. As soon as Asiatic 
opulence and luxury prevailed in Rome, selfish¬ 
ness, sensuality, and avarice, formed the character 
of the Romans; and the censorian power was at 
an end. Such relaxation of morals ensued, as to 
make a law necessary, prohibiting the custody of an 
infant to be given to the heir, for fear of murder. 
And for the same reason, it was- held unlawful to 
make a covenant de heenditate tiventis. These re¬ 
gulations prove the Romans to have been grossly 
corrupt. Our law is different in both articles; 

because 

• L’Esprit des loix, liv. 8. ch. 13. 

t In die fifteentli .century, the French clergy from tlic pul¬ 
pit censured public transactions, and even the conduct of their 
king, as our British clergy did in the days of Charles I. and 
II. They assumed the privilege of a Roman censor; but they 
were not men of such authority as to do any good ■ in a cor¬ 
rupted nation. 
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because it entertains not the same bad Opinion oi^ 
the people whom-it goTerns’*. Bomitius Eno- 
barbus and Appius Fulcher were consuls of Home 
in the 699th year; and Memmius and Calviims 
were candidates for succeeding them in that*office. 
It was agreed among these four worthy gentle¬ 
men, that they should mutually assist each other. 
The consuls engaged to promote the election of 
Memmius and Calvinus; and they, on the other 
hand, subscribed a bond, obliging themselves, un¬ 
der a penalty of about L. 8000 Sterling, to pro¬ 
cure three augurs, who should attest, that they 
were present in the coraitia when a law passed in¬ 
vesting the consuls with military command in their 
provinces; and also obliging themselves to pro¬ 
duce three persons of consular rank, to depose, 
that they were in the number of those who signed 
a decree, conferring on the consuls the usual pro¬ 
consular appointments. And yet the law made in 
the comitia, and the decree in the senate, were 
pure fictions. Infamous as this transaction was, 
Memmius, to answer some political purpose, was 
not ashamed to divulge it to the senate. This 

same 

• In the beginning of the present century, attorneys and 
agents were so little relied on for honesty and integrity, as to 
be disqualified by the Court of Session from being fectors 
OH th^ estates of bankrupts, (Act of Sederunt, 23 Narem- 
ber 11^10). At present, the fectors chosen are commonly of 
that profession, writers or agents; and it appears from ex- 
|ierience, that they make the best factors. Such improtreiuent 
lu morals, in so short a time, has not many parallels. 
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same Memmius, however, continued to be Cicero’s 
correspondent, and his professed friend. Proh tem- 
pora i proh mores ! But the passion for power and 
riches was at that tin^e prevalent; and the prin¬ 
ciples of morality were very little regarded. 

It cannot be dissembled, that selfishness, sensual¬ 
ity, and avarice, must in England be the fruits of 
great opulence, as in every other country ; and 
that morality cannot maintain its authority against 
such undermining antagonists. Customhouse-oaths 
have become so familiar among us, as to be swal¬ 
lowed without a wry face; and is it certain, that 
bribery and perjury in electing parliament-mem¬ 
bers, are not approaching to the same cool state ? 
In the infancy of morality, a promise makes but a 
slight impression; to give it force, it is commonly 
accompanied with many ceremonies *; and in 
treaties between sovereigns, even these ceremonies 
are not relied on without a solemn oath. When 
morality arrives at maturity, the oath is thought 
unnecessary; and at present, morality is so much 
on the declin^, that a solemn oath is no more re¬ 
lied on than a simple promise was originally. 
Laws have beentoade to prevent such immorality, 
but in vain : because none but patriots have an in¬ 
terest to support them; and when patriotism is 
banished by corruption, there is no remaining 
spring in government to make them effectual. The 
statutes made against gaming, and against bribery 

and 

* See Historical Law Tracts, Tract ii. 
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corruption in elections, have no authority over a 
degenerate people. Nothing is studied, bu^ how 
to evade the penalties; and supposing statutes to 
be made without end for preventing known eva¬ 
sions, new evasions will spring up in their stead. 
The misery is, that such laws, if th^ prove abor¬ 
tive, are never innocent with regard to consequen¬ 
ces ; for nothing is more subversive of morality- 
as well as of patriotism, than a habit of dis|egard- 
ing the laws of oui? country *. 

' ' ' But 


* Lying and peijury are not in every case equally crimi¬ 
nal ; at least are not commonly reckoned so. Lying or per¬ 
jury, in order to injure a man, is held highly criminal; and 
the greater the hurt, the greater the crime. To relieve from 
punishment,* few boggle at a lie or at perjury; sincerity is not 
even expected; and hence the practice of torture. Many men 
are not scrupulous about oaths, when they have no view but 
to obtain justice to themselves: the Jacobites, that they might 
not be deprived of their privileges as British subjects, made 
no great difficulty to swallow oaths to the present govern¬ 
ment though in them it was perjury. It is dangerous to 
withdraw the smallest peg in the moral edifice; for the whole 
will totter and tumble. Men creep on to vice by degrees. 
Peijury, in (^er to support a friend, Iw become customary 
of late years /.wili^s fictitious qualificMions in the electors 
of parliament-men, which are made effestual by perjury; yet 
such is the degeneracy of the present times, that no man is 
tlie worse thought of Upon that account. We must not flat¬ 
ter ourselves that the poison will reach no farther. A man, 
who boggles not at peijury to serve a friend, will in time be¬ 
come such an adept, as to commit perjury in order to ruin a 
friend when he bescomes an enemy-' 
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But pride sometimes happily interposes to stem 
the tide of corruption. The poor are not ashamed 
to take & bribe from the rich j nof weak states from 
those that are powerful, disguised only under the 
name of subsidy or pension. Both France and 
England have been in the practice of securing the 
alliance of neighbouring princes by pensions j and 
it is natural in the ministers of a pensioned prince, 
to receive a gratification for keeping their master 
to his engagements. England never was at any 
time so inferior to France, as to suffer her king 
openly to accept a pension from the French king, 
whatever private transactions might be between 
the kings them-elves. But the ministers of Eng¬ 
land thought it no disparagement, to receive pen¬ 
sions from France. Every minister of Edward IV. 
of England received a pension of Louis XI.; 
and they made no difficulty of granting a receipt 
for the sum. The old Earl of Warwick, says 
Commines, was the only exception : he took the 
money, but refused a receipt. Cardinal Wolsey 
had a pension both from the Emperor and from 
the King of France ; and his master Henry vva.> 
vain to find his minister so much regarded by the 
first powers in Europe. During the reigns of 
Charles II. and of his brother James, England 
made so despicable a figure, that the ministers ac¬ 
cepted pensions from Louis XIV. A king defi¬ 
cient in virtue is never well served. King Charles, 
most disgracefully, accepted a pension from France; 

VOL. in. tvhat 
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what sciruple could his ministers have ? Britain, 
governed by a king eminently virtuous and patrio¬ 
tic, makes at present so great a figure, that even 
the lowest minister would disdain a pension from 
any foreign prince. Men formerly were so blind, 
as not to see that a pension creates a bias in the mi¬ 
nister, against his master and his country. At pre¬ 
sent, men clearly see, that a foreign pension to a 
minister is no better than a bribe j and it would be 
held so by all the world. 

In a nation enriched by conquest or commerce^ 
where selfish passions always prevail, it is difficult 
to stem the tide of immorality; the decline of 
virtue may be retarded by wholesome regulations; 
but no regulations will ever restore it to its meri¬ 
dian vigour. Marcus Aurelius, Emperor of Rome, 
caused statues to be made of all the brave men 
who figured in the Germanic war. It has long 
been a practice in China, to honour pereons emi¬ 
nent for virtue, by feasting them annually at the 
Emperor’s expence. A late Emperor made an 
improvement; he ordered reports to be sent him 
annually, of men and women, who when alive 
had been remarkable for public spirit or private 
virtue, in order that monuments might be erected 
to their memory. The following report is one of 
many that were sent to the Emperor. “ Accord- 
“ ing to the order of your Majesty, for erecting 
“ monuments to the honour of women, who have 
been celebrated for continence, for filial piety. 


or 
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** or for purity of manners, the viceroy of Can- 
“ ton reports, that in the town, of Sinhoei, a beau- 
“ tiful young woman, named Leang, sacrificed her 
“ life to save her chastity. In the fifteenth year 
“ of our Emperor Canghi, she was dragged by 
“ pirates into their ship ; and having no other 
way to escape their brutal lust, she threw herself 
“ headlong into the sea. Being of opinion, that 
“ to prefer honour before life is an CKample wor- 
“ thy of imitation, we purpose, according to your 
“ Majesty’s order, to erect a triumphal arch for 
that young woman, and to engrave her story 
“ upon a large stone, that it may be preserved in 
“ perpetual remembrance.” At the foot of the 
report is written, The Emperor npproves. Pity it 
is, that such regulations should ever prove abort¬ 
ive, for their purpose is excellent. But they would 
need angels to carry them oh. Every deviation 
from a just selection enervates them ; and frequent 
deviations render them a subject of ridicule. But 
how are deviations to be prevented, when men are 
the judges? Those who distribute the rewards 
have friends or flatterers ; and those of greater me¬ 
rit will be neglected. Like the censorlan power in 
Rome, such regulations, after many abuses, will 
sink into contempt. 

Two errors, which infested morality in dark" 
times, have occasioned much injustice ; and I am 
not certain, that they ara^et entirely eradicated, 
The first is an opinion. That an action derives its 

0^2 quality 
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quality, of right and wrong from the event, with¬ 
out regard to intention. 1 he other is, That the 
end justifies the means; or, in other words, That 
means otherwise unlawful, may be lawfully em¬ 
ployed to bring about a good end. With an ac¬ 
count of these two errors, I shall close the present 
historical sketch. 

That intention is the circumstance which quali¬ 
fies an action and its author, to be criminal or in¬ 
nocent, is made evident in the first part of the pre¬ 
sent sketch ; and is now admitted to be so by 
every moral writer. But rude and barbarous na¬ 
tions seldom carry their thoughts beyond what 
falls under their external senses; they conclude an 
action to be right that happens to do good, and an 
action to be wrong that happens to do harm ; 
without ever thinking of motives, of will, of in¬ 
tention, or of any circumstance that is not obvious 
to eye-sight. From many passages in the Old Tes¬ 
tament it appears, that the external act only, with 
its consequences, was regarded. Isaac, imitating 
his father Abraham, made his wife Rebecca pass 
for his sister. Abimelech, King of the Philistines, 
having discovered the imposture, said to Isaaq, 
“ What is this thou hast done unto us? One of 
“ the people might lightly have lain with thy 
“ wife, and thou shouldest have brought guiltiness 
“ upon us*.” Jonathan was condemned to die 
for transgressing a prohibition he had never heard 
^ of. 

,? Genesis, cliap. xxvK 
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of*. A sin of ignorance, i. e. an actio A done with¬ 
out ill intention, required a sacrifice of expia¬ 
tion f. Saul, defeated by the Philistines, fell on 
his own sword : the wound not being mortal, he 
prevailed on a young Amalekite to pull out the 
sword, and to dispatch him with it. Josephus J 
says, that David ordered the criminal to be deli¬ 
vered up to justice as a regicide. 

The Greeks appear to have wavered greatly 
about intention, sometimes holding it essential to 
a crime, and sometimes disregarding it as a circum¬ 
stance of no moment. Of these contradictory opi¬ 
nions, we have pregnant evidence in the two tra¬ 
gedies of Oedipus; the first taking it for granted, 
that a crime consists entirely in the external act 
and its consequences ; the other holding intention 
to be indispensable. Oedipus had killed his fa¬ 
ther Laius, and married his mother Jocasta; but 
without any criminal intention, being ignorant of 
his relation to them. And yet history informs us, 
that the gods punished the Thebans with pestilence, 
for suffering a wretch so grossly criminal to live. 
Sophocles, author of both tragedies, puts the fol¬ 
lowing words in the mouth of Tiresias the pro¬ 
phet : 

---Know then. 

That Oedipus, in sliameful bonds united. 


• 1 Samuel, xiy. 44. t Leviticus, chap. iv. 

' J Book 3. of Antiquities. 


With 
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With tliose he loves, unconscious of his guilt/ 

Is yet most guilty. 

And that doctrine is espoused by Aristotle in a la¬ 
ter period; who holding Oedipus to have been 
deeply criminal, though without intention, is of 
opinion, that a more proper subject for tragedy 
never was brought upon the stage. Nay, as a phi¬ 
losopher, he talks currently of an involuntary 
crime. Orestei in Euripides, acknowledges him¬ 
self to he guilty in killing his mother; yet as¬ 
serts with the same breath, that his crime was in- 
ev^taole, a necessary crime, a crime commanded by 
religion. 

In Oedipus Colonens, the other tragedy men¬ 
tioned, a very different opinion is maintained. A 
defence is made tor that unlucky man, agreeable 
to sound moral principles; that, having had no 
had intention, he was entirely innocent; and that 
his misfortunes ought to be ascribed to the wrath 
of the gods. 

Thou who upbraid’st me thus for all my woes^ 

Murder and irtcest, which against my will, 

I had committed; so it pleas’d the gods. 

Offended at my race for former crimes. 

But I am guiltless: ean’st thou name a fault 
Deserving this ? For, tell me, was it mine. 

When to my father, Phoebus did declare, 

, That he should one day perish by the hand 
Of his own (diild; was Oedipus to blame. 


Who 
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Who had no being then? If, born at length 
To wretchedness, he met his sire unknown. 

And slew him ; that involuntary deed 

Can’st thou condemn ? And for my fatal marriage. 

Dost thou not blush to name it ? was not she 
Thy sister, she who bore me, ignorant 
And guiltless woman ! afterwards my wife. 

And mother to my children? What she did, she did un¬ 
knowing. 

But, not for that, nor for my murder’d father. 

Have I deserv’d thy bitter taunts: for, tell me. 

Thy life attack’d, wouldst thou have staid to ask 
Th’ assassin, if he were thy father ? No; 

Self-love would urge thee to revenge the insult. 

Thus was I drove to ill by th’ angry gods ; 

This, should my father’s soul revisit earth. 

Himself would own, and pity .Oedipus. 


Again, in the fourth act, the following prayer is 
put up for Oedipus by the chorus: 


-O grant. 

That not oppress’d by tort'ring pain. 

Beneath the stroke of death he linger long; 

But swift, with easy steps, descend to Styx’s drear abode; 
For he hath led a life of toil and pain; 

May the just gods repay his undeserved woe. 

The audience w’as the same in both plays. Did 
they think Oedipus to be guilty in the one play, 
and innocent in the other ? If they did not, how 
could both plays be relished ? If they did, they 
must have been grossly stupid. 

Q4 


The 
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The statue^ of a Roman Emperor were held so 
sacred, that to treat them with any contempt was 
high treason. This ridiculous opinion was car¬ 
ried so far out of common sense, that a man was 
held guilty of high treason, if a stone thrown by 
him happened accidentally to touch one of these 
statues. And the law continued in force till ab¬ 
rogated by a rescript ot Severus Antoninus *. 

In England, so little w'as intention regarded, 
that casual homicide, and even homicide in self- 
defence, were capitally punished. It requires strong 
evidence to vouch so absurd a law ; and I have 
the strongest, viz. the act Henry III. cap. nS. 
converting the capital punishment into a forfeiture 
of moveables. The same absurdity continued much 
longer to be law in Scotland By act 19. Pari- 
l()4lb renewed act 22, Pari. 166’1, the capital pu¬ 
nishment is converted to imprisonment, or a fine to 
the wife and children. In a period so late as the 
Restoration, strange blindness it was, not to be sen¬ 
sible, that homicide in self-defence, being a lawful 
act justified by the strictest rules of morality, sub¬ 
jects not a man to punishment, more than the de¬ 
fending his property against a robber ; and that 
casual homicid?, meaning homicide committed in¬ 
nocently without ill intention, may subject him to 
reparation, but never to any punishment, mild or 
severe. 

'a*" 


* 5. ad Leg. Jul, Majest. 
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The Jesuits in their doctrines seem to rest on 
the external act, disregarding intention. It is with 
them a matter of perfect inditFerence, from what 
motive men obey the laws of God ; consequently 
that the service of those who obey from fear of pu¬ 
nishment, is no less acceptable to the Deity, than 
of those who obey from a principle of love. 

The other error mentioned above, is, That the 
end justifies the me.ms. In defence of that pro¬ 
position, it is urged, that the character of the means 
is derived from the end ; that every action must be 
right which contributes to a good end ; and that 
every action must be wrong which coi.tributes to 
an ill end. According to this reasoning, it is right 
to assassinate a man w'ho is a declared or concealed 
enemy to his country. It is right to rob a rich 
man, in order to relieve a person in want. What 
becomes then of property, which by all is held 
inviolable ? It is totally unhinged. The propo¬ 
sition then is untenable as far as light can be drawn 
from reason. At the same time, the tribunal of 
reason may be justly declined in this case. Rea¬ 
son is the only touchstone of truth and falsehood : 
but the moral sense is the only touchstone of right 
and wrong. And to maintain, that the qualities 
of right and wrong are discoverable by reason, is 
no less absurd than that truth and falsehood are 
discoverable by the moral sense. The moral sense, 
dictates, that on no pretext whatever is it lawful 

to 
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to do an act of injustice, or any wrong * : and men, 
conscious that the moral sense governs in matters 
of right and wrong, submit implicitly to its dic¬ 
tates. Influenced, however, by the reasoning men¬ 
tioned, men, during the nonage of the moral sense, 
did wrong currently in order to bring about a good 
end; wit,ness pretended miracles and forged wri¬ 
tings, urged without reserve by every sect of Chri¬ 
stians against their antagonists. And I am sorry 
to f/.>^erve, that the error is not entirely eradica¬ 
ted : missionaries employed in converting infidels 
to the true faith, are little scrupulous about the 
means: they make no difficulty to feign prodigies, 
in order to convert those who are not moved by ar¬ 
gument. Such pious frauds tend to sap the very 
foundations of morality. 

See the first part of this Sketch, Sect. 3. at the end. 
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SKETCH III. 

PRINCIPLES AND PROGRESS OF THEOLOGIT. 


A S no Other science can vie with theology, ei¬ 
ther in dignity or importance, it justly claims 
to be a favourite study with every person endued 
with true taste and solid judgment From the 
time that writing was invented, natural religion 
has employed pens without number ; and yet in 
no language is there found a connected history of 
it. The present work will only admit a slight 
sketch : which I shall glory in, however imper¬ 
fect, if it excite any one of superior talents to un¬ 
dertake a complete history. 


CHAP. L 

Ex'istehce of a Deity. 

T hat there exists beings, one or many, power¬ 
ful above the human race, is a proposition 
universally admitted as true, in all ages, and among 

all 
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all nations. I boldly call it universal, notwith¬ 
standing what is reported of some gross savages ; 
for reports that contradict what is acknowledged 
to be general among men, require more able vouch¬ 
ers than a few illiterate.voyagers. Among many 
savage tribes, there are no words but for objects of 
external sense; is it surprising, that such people 
are incapable to express their religious perceptions, 
or any perception of internal sense ? and ftcyji their 
silence can it be fairly presumed, that they Hiye no 
such perception * ? The conviction that men haves' 
of superior powers in every country where there 
are words to express it, is so well vouched, that in 
fair reasoning it ought to be taken for granted 
among the few tribes where language is deficient. 
Even the grossest idolatry affords evidence of that 
conviction. No natibn can be so brutish as to 
worship a stock or a stone, merely as such : the 
visible .object is always imagined to be connected 
with some invisible power ; and the w'orship paid 
to the former, is as representing the latter, or as in 
some manner connected with it. Every family 

among 

* In the language even of . Peru, there is not a word for ex¬ 
pressing an abstract idea, such as iime, endurance, space, exist¬ 
ence, substance, matter, body. It is no less defective in expres¬ 
sing moral ideas, such as virtue, justice, gratitude, liberty. The 
Yameos, a tribe on the river Oroonoko, described by Coivla- 
mine, used the word poettarraroincouroac to express the number 
three, and have no word for a greater number. The Brasilian 
language is nearly as barren. 
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among the ancient Lithuanians, entertained a real 
serpent as a household-god; and the Same practice 
is at present universal among the negroes in the 
kingdom of Whidah; it is not the serpent that is 
worshipped, but some deity imagined to reside in 
it. The ancient Egyptians were not idiots, to pay 
divine honours to a bull or a cat, as such : the di¬ 
vine honours were paid to a deity, as residing in 
these animals. The sun is to man a familiar ob¬ 
ject ; being frequently obscured by clouds, and to¬ 
tally eclipsed during night, a savage naturally con¬ 
ceives it to be a great fire, sometimes flaming 
bright, sometimes obscured, and sometimes extin¬ 
guished. Whence then sun-worship, once univer¬ 
sal among savages ? Plainly from the same cause ; 
it is not properly the sun that is worshipped, but 
a deity who is supposed to dwell in that lumi¬ 
nary. 

Taking it then for granted, that our conviction 
of superior powers has been long universal, the 
important question is. From what cause it pro¬ 
ceeds. A, conviction so universal and so perma¬ 
nent,^ cannot proceed from chance ; but must have 
a cause operating constantly and invariably upon 
all men in all ages. Philosophers, who believe 
the world to be eternal and s-. if-existent, and ima¬ 
gine it to be the only deity, though without intel¬ 
ligence, endeavour to account for our conviction 
of superior powers, from the ter ( r that thunder 
and other elementary convulsions raise in savages ; 

and 
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;md thence coftclude that such belief is no evidence 
©f a deity. Thus Lucretius : 

Pr®terea, cui non animus Ibnaidine divuin 
Contrahitur ? dui non conripunt membra pavor*j 
Fulrainis horribili cum plaga torrida tellus 
Contremit, et magnum pcrcurrunt murmura coilum f ? 


And Petronius Arbiter, 

Primus in orbe decs fecit timor: ardua coelo 
Fulmina quum caderent discussaque moenia fiammis, 
Atque ictus flagraret Athos 


• It will readily be yielded to these gentlemen, 
that savages, grossly ignorant of causes and effects, 
are apt to take fright at every unusual appearance, 
and to think that some malignant being is the 
cause. And if they mean only, that the first per¬ 
ception of deity among savages is occasioned by 
fear, I heartily subscribe to their opinion. But if 
they mean, that such perceptions proceed from fear 

solely. 


* Lib. 5. 


+ What man can boast that firm undaunted soul. 

That hears, unmov’d, when thunder shakes the pole ; 
Nor shrinks with fear of an offended pow'r. 

When lightnings flash, and storm* and tempests roar ? 

^ When dread convulsions rock'd the lab’ring earth. 

And livid clouds first gave tlie thunder birth. 
Instinctive fear within the human breast 
The first ideas of a God impress’d. 
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solely, without having any other cause, I wish to 
be informed from what source is deprived the be¬ 
lief we have of benevolent deities. Fear cannot be 
the source: and it will be seen anon, that though 
malevolent deities were first recognised among sa¬ 
vages, yet that in the progress of society, the ex¬ 
istence of benevolent deities was universally belie¬ 
ved. The fact is certain; and therefore fear is not 
the sole cause of our believing the existence of su¬ 
perior beings. 

It is beside to me evident, that the belief even 
of malevolent deities, once universal among all 
the tribes of men, cannot be accounted for from 
fear solely. I observe, first. That there are many 
men, to whom an eclipse, an earthquake, and even 
thunder, are unknown: Egypt, in particular, 
though the country of superstition, is little or not 
at all acquainted with the two latter; and in Peru, 
though its government was a theocracy, thunder 
is not known. Nor do such appearances strike 
terror into, every one who is acquainted with them. 
The universality of the belief, must then have 
some cause more universal than fear. I observe 
next. That if the belief were founded solely on 
fear, it would die away gradually as men improve 
in the knowledge of causes and effects ; instruct a 
savage, that thunder, an eclipse, an earthquake, 
proceed from natural causes, and are not threat- 
enings of an incensed deity ; his fear of malevo¬ 
lent beings will vanish ; and with it his belief in 

them,. 
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them, if founded solely on fear. Yet the direct 
contrary is true: in proportion as the human un¬ 
derstanding ripeidis, , our conviction of superior 
powers, or of a Deity* turns more and more firm 
and authoritative ; which will be made evident in 
the chapter immediately follow inig. 

Philosophers of more enlarged views and of 
deeper penetration, may be inclined to think, that 
the operations of nature and the government of 
this world, which loudly proclaim a Deity, may 
be sufficient to account for the universal belief of 
superior powers. And to give duf weight to the 

■j- . 

argument, I shall relate a conversation bt tween a 
Greenlander and a Danish missionary, mentioned by 
Crantz in his History of Greenland. “ It is true,” 
says the Greenlander, “ we were ignorant Hea- 
“ thens, and knew little of a God, till you came. 
“ But you must not imagine, that no Greenlander 
“ thinks about these things. A kajak *, with all 
“ its tackle and imj lements, cannot exist but by 
the labour of man; and one w’ho does not un- 
“ derstand it, would spoil it. But the meanest 
“ bird requires more skill than the best kajak; 
“ and no man can' make a bird. There is still 
“ more skill required to make a man : by w horn 
“ then was he made } He proceeded from his pa- 
“ rents, and they from their parents. But some 
must have been the first parents ; whence did 
“ they proceed ? Common report says, that they 
. «grew 

* A Greenland boat. 
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“ grew out of the earth : if so, why do not men 
“ still grow out of the earth ? A-tid from whence 
“ came the earth itself, the sun, the moon, the 
“ stars ? Certainly there must be some being who 
“ made all these things, a being more wise than 
“ the wisest man.” The reasoning here from ef¬ 
fects to their cause is stated with great precision ; 
and were all men equally penetrating with the 
Greenlander, such reasoning might perhaps be 
sufficient to account for the conviction of a Deity, 
universally spread among savages. But such pe¬ 
netration is a rare quality among savages; and 
yet the conviction of superior powers is universal, 
not excepting even the grossest savages, who are 
altogether incapable of reasoning like our Green¬ 
land philosopher. Natural history has made so 
rapid a progress of late years, and the finger of 
God is visible to us in' the various' operations of 
nature, that we do not readily conceive how even 
savages can be ignorant; but it is a comtnon fal¬ 
lacy in reasoning, to judge of others by what we 
feel in ourselves. And to give juster notions of 
the condition of savages, I take liberty to intro¬ 
duce the Wogultzoi, a people in Siberia, exhibit¬ 
ing a striking picture of savages in their natural 
state. That people were baptized at the com¬ 
mand of Prince Gagarin, governor of the province , 
and Laurent Langs, in his relation of a journey 
from Petersburgh to Pekin anno 1715, gives the 
following account of their conversion, ** I haft 
VOL. ill. R “ curiosity 
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«* curiosity,” says be, ” lo question them about 
“ their worship before they embraced Christianity. 
** They said, that they had an idol hung upon a 
“ tree, before wh'ch they prostrated themselves, 
“ raising their eyes to heaven, and howling with 
“ a loud voice. They could not explain what 
“ they meant by howling; but only, that every 
man howled in his own fashion. Being interro- 
“ gated, Whether, in raising their eyes to heaven, 
‘‘ they knew that a god was there, tvho sees all the 
“ actions, and even the thoughts of men; they 
“ answered simply, fl'a; heaven is too far above 
“ them to know whether a god be there or not; 
“ and that they had no care but to provide meat 
“ and drink. Another question being put, Whe- 
” ther they'had not more satisfaction in worship- 
” ping the living God, than they formerly had in 
” the darkness of idolatry ; they answered. We 
“ see no great difference, and we do not break our 
” heads about such matters.” Judge how little 
capable such ignorant savages are, to reason from 
effects to their causes, and to trace a Deity from 
the operations of nature. It may be added with 
great certainty, that could they be made in any 
degree to conceive such reasoning, yet so weak and 
obscure would their conviction be, as to rest there 
without moving them to any sort of worship; 
which however among savages goes hand in hand 
with the conviction of superior powers. 


If 
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If fear be a cause altogether insufficient for our 
conviction of a Deity, universaHamong ail tribes *, 
and if reasoning from effects to their causes can 
have no influence upon ignorant savages; what 
other cause ii there to be laid hold of? One still 
remains, and imagination cannot figure another: 
to make this conviction universal, the image of 
the Deity must be stamped upon the mind of every 
human being, the ignorant equally with the know¬ 
ing : nothing less is sufficient. And the original 
perception we have of Deity, must proceed from 
an internal sense, which may be termed the sense 
of Deity. 

Included in the sense of Deity, is the duty 
wc arc under to worship him. And to enforce 
that duly, the principle of devotion is made a 
part of our nature. All men accordingly agree in 
worshipping superior beings, however they may 
differ in the mode of worship. And the univer¬ 
sality of such worship, proves devotion to be an 
innate principle *. 

The perception we have of being accoUtitable 
agents, arises from another branch of the sense of 
Deity. We expect approbation from the Deity 
when we do right; and dread punishment from 
him when guilty of any wrong ; not excepting the 
most occult crimes, hid from every mortal eye. 

R 2 From 

* See this principle beautifully explained and illustrated in 
a sermon upon the love of God, by Dr Butler, Bishop of 
Durham, a writer of the first rank. 
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Fro^ Gaft dread proceed in that case, 

hut WR> co»vift|jjj|;(of a ^S^erihr being, a\enger 
of wrongs? The dtead, when imi»oderate, dis¬ 
orders the mind, an^ makes cvet^.^nusual mis¬ 
fortune pa'vs for a punishmeof'iinillpted by an in¬ 
visible hand.. And tuej' said one to another^ We 
“ are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that 
** we saw the anguish ot his soul, when he be- 
“ sought us, and we would not hear; there- 
“ fore is this distress come upon us. And Reu- 
“ ben answered them, saying, Spake I not unto 
“ you, saying, Do not sin against the child; and 
“ ye would not heat ? Therefore behtdd also his 
“ blood is required*.” Alphonsus, Ktng of Naples, 
was a cruel and tyrannical prince. He drove his 
people to despair with oppressive taxes, treacher¬ 
ously assassinated several of his barons, and loaded 
others with chains. During prosperity, his con¬ 
science gave him little disi.uiet p but in adversity 
his crimes stared him in the face, and made him 
believe that his distresses proceeded from the hand 
of God, as a just punishment. He was terrified 
to distraction, when Charles VIII. of France ap¬ 
proached with a numerous army: he deserted his 
kingdom ; and fled to hide himself, from the face 
of God and of man. 

But admitting a sense of Deity, is it evidence to 
US that a Deity actually exisrs^ It is complete 
Cvidjence. So framed is man as to rely on the 

evidence 


* Qeneii* xlii. SI, ss.. 
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evidence of his senses * ; whicli evidence he may 
reject in words; but hp cann|>|. if^ect in thought, 
whatever bias be may hav<|4o scepticism. And 
experience c<3|i|firms our belief; for our senses, 
when in orde^ never deceive us. 

The foregoing sense of Deity is not the only 
evidence we have of his existence ; there is ad* 
ditional evidence from other branches of our na¬ 
ture. Inherent in the nature of man are two pas¬ 
sions, devotion to an invisible Being, and dread of 
punishment from him, when one is guilty of any,., 
crime. These passions would be idle and absurd, ■ 
were there no Deity to be worshipped or to be 
dreaded. Man makes a capital figure ; and is the 
most perfect being that inhabits this earth: and 
yet were he endowed with .passions or principles 
that have no end nor purpose, he would b the 
most irregular and absurd of all Beings. These 
passions both of them, direct us to a Deity, and 
afford us irresistible evidence of his existence. 

Thus our Maker has revealed himself to us, in 
a way perfectly analogous to our nature: in the 
mind of every human creature, he has lighted up 
a lamp, which renders him visible even to the 
w'eakest sight. Nor ought it to escape observa¬ 
tion, that here, as in every other case, the conduct 
of Proyidence to man, is uniform. It leaves him 
to be directed by reason, uhere liberty of choice 

R 3 

f S 

* See Essays on ^Morality and Natural Religion/ Fart II. 
sect. 3. ' 
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is permitted j but in matters of duty, he is provi¬ 
ded with guides less fallible than reason : in per¬ 
forming his duty to man, he is guided by the tno- 
' ral sense ; in performing his duty to God, he is 
guided by the sense of Beity. In these mirrors, 
he perceives his duty intuitively. 

It is no slight support to this doctrine, that if 
there really be a Beity, it is highly presumable, 
that he will reveal himself to man, fitted by na¬ 
ture to adore and worship him. To other animals, 
the knowledge of a Beity is of no importance: to 
man, it is of high importance. Were we totally 
ignorant of a Beity, this world would appear to 
us a mere chaos: under the government of a wise 
and benevolent Beity, chance is excluded; and 
every event appears to be the result of established 
laws: good men submit to whatever happens, 
without repining ; knowing that every event is or¬ 
dered by divine Providence : they submit with en¬ 
tire resignation; and such resignation is a sove¬ 
reign balsam for every misfortune. 

The sense of Beity resembles our other senses, 
which are quiescent till a proper object be present¬ 
ed. When all is silent about us, the sense of hear¬ 
ing lies dormant; and if from infancy a man were 
confined to a dark room, he would be as ignorant 
of his sense of seeing, as one born blind. Among 
savages, the objects that rouse the sense of Beity, 
are uncommon events above the power of man. 
A savage, if acquainted with no events but what 
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are familiar, has no perception of superior powers ; 
but a sudden eclipse of the sun, thunder rattling in 
his ears, or the convulsion of 'an earthquake, rouses 
his sense of Deity, and directs linn to some supe¬ 
rior being as the cause of these dreadful effects. 
The savage, it is true, errs ;n ascribing to the im¬ 
mediate operation of a Deity, things that have a 
natural cause : his error however is evidence that 
he has a sense of Deity, >no less pregnant, than 
when he more justly attributes to the iminediitte 
operation of Deity, the formation of man, of this 
earth, of all the world. 

The sense of Deity, like the moral sense, makes 
no capital figure among savages; the perceptions 
of both senses being in them faint and obscure. 
But in the progress of nations to maturity, these 
senses become more and more vigorous, so as among 
enlightened nations to ^qUire a commanding in¬ 
fluence ; leaving no doubt about right and wrong, 
and as little about the existence of a Deity, , 

The obscurity of the sense of Deity among sa¬ 
vages, has encouraged some sceptical philosophers 
to deny its existence. It has been urged. That 
God does nothing by halves; and that if he had 
intended to make himself known to men, he would 
have afibrded them conviction equal to that from 
seeing or hearing. When we argue thus about 
the purposes of the Almighty, we tread on slip- 
pery ground, where we seldom fail' to stumble. 
What if it be the purpose of the Deity, to afford 

R 4 US* 
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us but an obscure glimpse of his being and attri¬ 
butes ? We have reason from analogy to conjec¬ 
ture, that this may’ be the case. From some 
particulars mentioned above*, it appears at least 
probable, that entire submission to the moral 
sense, would be ill-suited to tnan in his present 
state ; and would prove more hurtful than be¬ 
neficial. And to me it appears evident, that 
to be conscious of the presence of the Great 
God, as I am of a friend whom I bold by the 
hand, would be inconsistent with the part that Pro- 
.vidence has destined me to act in this life. Re¬ 
flect only on the restraint one is under, in presence 
of a superior, suppose the King himself: how • 
much greater our restraint, with the same lively 
impression of God’s at^'ful presence ! Humility and 
veneration would leave no room for other passions : 
man would be no longer man; and the system of 
our present state would be totally subverted. Add 
another reason; Such a conviction of future re¬ 
wards and punishments as to overcome every in¬ 
ordinate desire, would reduce us to the condition 
of a traveller in a paltry inn, having no wish but 
for day light to prosecute his journey. For that 
very reason, it appears evidently the plan of Pro¬ 
vidence, that we should have but an obscure 
glimpse of futurity. As the same plan of Provi¬ 
dence, is visible in all, I conclude with assurance, 
that a certain degree of obscujrity, weighs nothing 

- . against 

* Book ii. Sketch 1. 
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against the sense of Deity, more than against the 
moral sense, or against a future state of rewards 
and punishments. Whether all men might not 
have been made angels, and whether more happi¬ 
ness might not have resulted from a different sys¬ 
tem, lie far beyond the reach of human knowledge. 
From what is known of the conduct of Providence, 
we have reason to presume, that our present state 
is the result of wisdom and benevolence. So much 
we know with certainty, that the sense W'e have 
of Deity and of moral duty, correspond accu¬ 
rately to the nature of man as an imperfect be¬ 
ing ; and that these senses, were they absolutely 
perfect, would convert him into a very different 
being. 

A doctrine espoused by several writers ancient 
and modern, pretends to compose the world with¬ 
out a Deity; that the world, composed of ani¬ 
mals, vegetables, and brute matter, is self-existent 
and eternal; and that all events happen by a ne¬ 
cessary chain of causes and effects. It will occur 
even at first view, that this theory is at least im¬ 
probable : can any supposition be more improbable 
than that the great work of planning and execu¬ 
ting this universe, beautiful in all its parts, and 
bound together by the most perfect laws, should 
be a blind work, performed without intelligence 
or contiivancc ? It would therefore be a sufficient 
answer to observe, that this doctrine, though high¬ 
ly improbable, is however given to the public, like 


a 
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a foundlii^, without cover or support. But af¬ 
firmatively I urge,, th^ it is fundamentally over¬ 
turned by the knowledge we derive of Deity from 
our own nature ; if a Deity exist, self-existence 
must be his peculiar attribute ; apd we cannot he¬ 
sitate in rejecting the supposition of a self-existent 
world, when it is so natural to suppose that the 
whole is the operation of a self-exis^tent Being, 
whose power and wisdom are adequate to that great 
work. I add, that this rational doctrine is emi¬ 
nently supported from contemplating the endless 
number of wise and benevolent effects, displayed 
every where on the face of this globe ; which af¬ 
ford complete evidence of a wise and benevolent 
cause. As these effects are far above the power of 
man, we necessarily ascribe them to a superior Be¬ 
ing, or in other words tb the Deity 

Some philosophers there are, not indeed so hard¬ 
ened in scepticism as to deny the existence of a 
Deity : They acknowledge a self-existent Being ; 
and seem willing to bestow on that Being power, 
wisdom, and every other perfection. But then 
they maintain, that the world, or matter at least, 
must also be self-existent. Their argument is, • 
that CT nihilo nihilJit, that it is inconsistent for any 
thing to be made out of nothing, out of a nonens. 
To consider nothing or a nonens as a material or 
substance out of which things can he formed, like 
a statue out of stone or a- sword out of iron, is I ac¬ 
knowledge 

* First sketch of this third book, sect 1. 
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knowledge a gross absurdity. I perceive no 
absurdity nor inconsistence i|i supposing that mat¬ 
ter was brought into existence by Almighty 
power ; and the popular expression, that God made 
the world put of nothing, has no other meaning. 
It is true, that in the operations of men nothing 
can be produced but from antecedent materials ; 
and so accustomed are we to such operations, as 
not readily to conceive how a thing can be brought 
into existence without antecedent materials, or 
made out of nothing, as ccanmonly expressed. But 
w'ill any man in sober sense venture to set bounds to 
Almighty power, where he cannot point out a clear 
inconsistence ? It is indeed difficult to conceive a 
thing so remote from common apprehension; but 
is there less difficulty in conceiving matter to 
exist without a cause, and to be entitled to the 
awful appellation of self-existent, like the Lord of 
the Universe, to whom a more-exalted appellation 
cannot be given ? Now, if it be within the utmost 
verge of possibility for matter to have been crea¬ 
ted, I conclude with the highest probability, that 
it owes its existence to Almighty power. The 
necessity of one self-existent being is intuitively 
certain ; but I perceive no necessity, nor indeed 
• probability, that there should be more than one. 
Difficulties about the creation of matter, testify our 
ignorance; but to argue from our ignorance that 
a thing cannot be, has always been held very weak 
reasoning. Our faculties are adapted to our pre¬ 
sent 
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sent state, and perform their office in perfection. 

But to coinplain that tjiey do not reach the origin 
of things, is no less alisur{|,|han to'ccmplAii that 
we cannot ascend to the moon in or to to be acr 
quainted with its inhabitants. it 

is a comfortable reflection, tliatt^f question, whe¬ 
ther matter was created or no, is* a pure specula¬ 
tion, and that either side may be adopted without 
impiety. To me it appears more simple and mt re 
natural to hold it to be a work of creation, than to 
be self-existent, and consequently independent of 
the Almighty either to create or to annihilate. I 
cheerfully make the former an article of my Creed; 
but without anathematising those who adopt the 
latter. I would however have it understood, that I 
limit my concession to matter in its original rude 
state. I cannot possibly carry my complaisance so 
fai as to comprehend the world in its present per¬ 
fection. That immense machine composed of 
parts without number so artfully combined as to 
fulfil the intention of the maker, must be the pro¬ 
duction of a great being, omniscient as well as om¬ 
nipotent. To assign blind fatality as the cause, is 
an insufferable absurdity. 

Many gross and absurd conceptions of Deity 
that have prevailed among rude nations, are urged 
by,pme writers as an objection against a sense of 
Deity. That objection shall not be overlooked ; 
but it will be answered to better purpose, after 

these 
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these gross and absurd caBceptions are examined 
in the chapter immediatel^fifellowing. 

proof of a Deity from the innate sense here 
explained, differs materially from whiat is contain¬ 
ed in ess^f on .i^orality and natural religion*. 
The proof there given is founded on a chain of 
reasoning, altogether independent on the innate 
sense of Deity, Both equally produce conviction ; 
Itot as sense operates intuitively without reasoning. 
Hie sense of Deity is made a branch of human na¬ 
ture, in order to enlighten those who are incapable 
of a long chain of reasoning; and to such, who 
make the bulk of mankind, it is more convincing, 
than the most perspicuous reasoning to a philoso¬ 
pher. 


CHAP. 11. 

Progress of Opinions with respect to Deity, 

T he sense of Deity, like many other delicate 
senses, is in savages so faint and obscure as 
easily to be biassed from truth. Among them, the 
belief of many superior beings, is universal. 5 ^d 
two causes join to produce that belief. The first 

'/■is 


* Part «. Beet. 7. 
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is, that being accustomed to a plurality of visible 
objects, men, mountains, trees, cattle, and such 
like, they are naturally led to imagine a like plu¬ 
rality in things not visible ; and feain that slight 
bias, slight indeed but natural isderived the 
system of Polytheism, univers^ among savages. 
The other is, that savages know little of the con¬ 
nection between causes and effects, and still less of 
the order and government of the world : 
event that is not famikiar, appears to them singu¬ 
lar and extraordinary ;- and if such event exceed 
human power, it is without hesitation ascribed to 
a superior being. But as it occurs not to a sa¬ 
vage, nor to any person who is not a philospher, 
that the many various events exceeding human 
power and seemingly unconnected, may all proceed 
from the same cause; they are readily ascribed to 
different beings. Pliny ascribes Polytheism to the 
consciousness men have of their imbecillity ; “ Our 
“ powers are confined within narrow bounds : we 
“ do not readily conceive powers in the Deity 
“ much more extensive ; and we supply by num- 
“ ber what is wanting in power*.” Polytheism, 
thus founded, is the first stage in the progress of 
theology ; for it is embraced by the rudest savages, 
who have neither capacity nor inclination to pierce 
deeper into the nature of things. 

This 

• Plurality of heads or of hands in one idol, is sometimes 
made to supply plurality of different- idols. Hence among sa¬ 
vages the grotesque figure of some of then; idols. 
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This stage is distinguishable from others, by a 
belief that all superior 'feangs are malevolent. 
Man, by nature weak and helpless, is prone to 
fear, dreading every new object and every un¬ 
usual event* Savages, having no protection against 
storms, tempests, nor other external accidents, and 
havibg no pleasures but in gratifying hunger, 
thirst and animal lovehave much to fear, and 
little to hope. In that disconsolate condition, they 
attribute the bulk of their distresses to invisible 
beings, w'ho in their opinion must be malevolent. 
This seems to have been the opinion of the Greeks 
in the days of Solon •, as appears in a conversation 
between him and Croesus King of Lydia, mention¬ 
ed by Herodotus in the first book of his history, 

“ Croesus, said Solon, you ask me about human 
“ affairs; and 1 answer as one who thinks, that 

all the gods are envious and disturbers of man- 
“ kind.” The negroes on the coast of Guinea, 
dread their deities as tyrants and oppressors: ha¬ 
ving no conception of a good deity, they attribute 
the few blessings they receive, to the soil, to the 
rivers, to the trees, and to the plants. The Li¬ 
thuanians continued Pagans down to the fourtcenih 
century; and worshipped in gloomy woods, where 
their deities were held to reside. Their worship 
probably was prompted by fear, which is allied to 
gloominess. The people of Karaskatl:a acknow*. 
ledge to this day many malevolent d ities, having 
little or no notion of a good deity. They believe 

the. 
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the air, the water, the mountains, and t^e woods, 
to be inhabited by malevolent spirits, whom they 
fear and worship. The savages of Guiana ascribe 
to the devil even their most eaommoin diseases; nor 
do they ever think of another retOely,. but to ap¬ 
ply to a sorcerer to drive him away’. Such ne¬ 
groes as believe in the devil, paint his images 
white. Beside the Esquimaux, there are many 
tribes in the extensive country of Labrador, who 
believe the Deity to be malevolent, and worship 
him out of fear. When they eat, they throw a 
piece of flesh into the fire as an offering to him ; 
and when they go to sea in a canoe, they throw 
something on the s^ore to render him propitious. 
Sometimes, in a capricious fit, they go out with 
guns and hatchets to kill him; and on their return 
boast that they have done so. 

Conviction of superior beings, who, like men 
are of a mixed nature, sometimes doing good, some¬ 
times mischief, constitutes the second stage. This 
came to be the system of theology in Greece. The 
introduction of writing among the Greeks, while 
tliey were little better than savages, produced a 
compound of character and manners, that has not 
a parallel in any other nation. They were acute 
in science, skilful in fine arts, extremely deficient 
in morals, gross beyond conception in theology, 
and superstitious to a degree of folly; a strange 
jumble of exquisite sense and absurd nonsense. 
They held their gods to resemble men in thei^ex- 

teylTial 
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ternal figure, and to be corporeal. In the 21st 
book of the Iliad, Minerva with a huge stone beats 
Mars to the ground, whose inanstrous body cover¬ 
ed seven broad acres. As corporeal beings, they 
were supposed to re<juire the nourishment of meat, 
drink, and s|e6p. Homer mentions more than once. 
the inviting of gods to a feast; and Pausanias re¬ 
ports, that iri the temple of Bacchus at Athens, 
there were figures of day, representing a feast 
given by Amphyction to Bacchus and other dei¬ 
ties. The inhabitants of the island Java are not 
so gross in their conceptions, as to think that the 
gods eat the offerings presented to them: but it 
is their opinion, that a deity brings his mouth 
near the offering, sucks out all its savour, and 
leaVes it tasteless like water *. The Grecian gods, 
as described by Homer, d,ress, bathe, and anoint, 
like mortals. Venus, after being detected by h^r 
husband in the embraces of Mars, retires to Par 
phos, 

Where to the pow*r an hundred altars rise. 

And breathing odours scent the balmy skies j 
Conceal'd she bathes in consecrated bow’rs,. 

The Graces unguents shed, ambrosia] show’rs. 

Unguents that charm the gods ! She last assumes 
Her wond’rous robes; and full the goddess blooms. 

Odyssey, Book viii. 

* All Greek writers, and those in their neighbourhood, form 
the world out of a cliaos. They had no such exalted notion of 
deity as to believe, that he could make the world out of nq- 
thing. 

VOL. ni. 
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Juno’s dregs is most poetically described, Iliad, 
Book XIV. It was also universally believed, that 
the gods were fond of women, and had many 
children by them. The ancient Glermans thought 
more sensibly, that the gods were too high to re¬ 
semble men in any degree, ©r to be confined with¬ 
in the walls of a temple. 'The Greeks seem to 
have thought, that the gods did not much i^ceed 
themselves in knowledge. When Agesilaus jour- 
neyed with his private retinue, he usually lodged 
in a temple; making the gods witnesses, says Plu¬ 
tarch, of his most secret actions. The Greeks 
thought, that a god, like a man, might know what 
passed within his own house ; without knowing 
any thing passing at a distance, “ If it be true,” 
says Aristotle, (Rhetoric, Book ii.) “ that even the 
** gods do not know every thing, there is little 
“ reason to expect great knowledge among men.” 
Agamemnon in Eschylus, putting off his travelling 
habit, and dressing‘himself in splendid purple, is 
afraid of being seen and envied by some jealous 
god. We learn from Seneca, that people strove 
for the seat next to the image of the deity, that 
their prayers might be the better heard. But 
what we have chiefly to remark upon this head, 
is, that the Grecian gods were, like men, held ca¬ 
pable of doing both good and ill. Jupiter, their 
highest deity, was a ravisher of women, and a no¬ 
torious adulterer. In the second book of the Iliad, 
he sends a lying dream to deceive Agamemnon. 

Mars 
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Mars seduces Venus by bribes to commit adulte¬ 
ry *. In the Rhesus of Euripides, Minerva, dis¬ 
guised like Venus, deceives Paris by a gross lie. 
The ground-work of the tragedy of Xuthus is a 
lying oracle, declaring Ion, son of Apollo and Creu- 
sa, to be the son of Xuthus. Orestes in Euripides, 
having slain his mother Clytemnestra, excuses 
himself as having been misled by Apollo to com¬ 
mit the crime. “ Ah !” says he, “ had I consult- 
“ ed the ghost of my father, he would have dis- 
“ suaded me from a crime that has proved my 
“ ruin, without doing him any good.” He con¬ 
cludes with observing, that having acted by Apol¬ 
lo’s command, Apollo is the only criminal. In a 
tragedy of Sophocles, Minerva makes no difficul¬ 
ty to cheat Ajax, promising to be his friend, while 
underhand she is serving Ulysses, his bitter ene¬ 
my. Mercury, in revenge for the murder of his 
son Myrtilus, entails curses on Pelops the mur¬ 
derer, and on all his race f. In general, the gods, 
every where in Greek tragedies, are partial, unjust, 
tyrannical and revengeful. The Greeks accord¬ 
ingly have no reserve in abusing their gods. In 
the tragedy of Prometheus, Jupiter, without the 
least ceremony, is accused of being an usurper. 

S 2 Eschylus 

• Odyssey, Book vm. 

+ The English translator of that ti'agedy, observes it to be 
remarkable in the Grecian creed, that the gods punish not only • 
the persons guilty, but their innocent posterity. 
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Eschylus proclaims publicly on the stage, that Ju¬ 
piter, a jealous, cruel, and implacable tyrant, had 
overturned every thing in heaven: and that the 
other gods were reduced to be his slaves. In the 
Iliad, Book xiii., Menelaus addresses Jupiter in the 
following words; “ O Father Jove ! in wisdom, 
“ they say, thou excellest both men and gods. Yet 
all these ills proceed from thee ; for the wicked 
“ thou dost aid in war. Thou art a friend to the 
“ Trojans, whose souls delight in force, who are 
“ never glutted w’ith blood.” The gods were 
often treated wdth a sort of contemptuous famili¬ 
arity, and employed in very lo,w offices. Nothing 
is more common, than to introduce them as actors 
in Greek tragedies; frequently for trivial purpo¬ 
ses ; Apollo comes upon the stage most courteous¬ 
ly to acquaint the audience with the subject of 
the play. Why is this not urged by our critics, 
as classical authority against the rule of Horace, 
Nec deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus *. Homer 
makes very useful servants of his gods. Minerva 
in particular, is a faithful attendant upon Ulysses. 
She acts the herald, and calls the chiefs to coun¬ 
cil f. She mqrks the place where a great stone 
fell that was thrown by Ulysses J. She assists 

Ulysses; 

* Nor let a god in person stand display’d. 

Unless the labouring plot deserve his aid. 

Francis. 


t Odyssey, Book vm. 


t Book vm. 
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Ulysses to hide his treasure in |i cave *, and helps 
him to wrestle with the Ulysses being 

tost with cares in bed, si^r^ilescends from heaven 
to make him fall asleep J. This last might possibly 
be squeezed into an a|iegory, if Minerva were not 
frequently introducedl where there is no place for 
an allegory. Jupiter, Book xvii. of the Iliad, is 
introduced comforting the steeds of Achilles for 
the death of Patroclus. Creusa keeps it a profound 
secret from her husband, that she had a child by 
Apollo. It was held as little honourable in Greece 
to commit fornication with a god as with a man. 
It appears from Cicero §, that when Greek philo¬ 
sophers began to reasbn about the deity, their no- 
tions were wonderfully crude. One of the hard¬ 
est morsels to digest in Plato’s philosophy, was a 
doctrine, That God is incorporeal; which by many 
was thought absurd, for that, without a body, he 
could not have senses, nor prudence, nor pleasure. 
The religious creed of the Romans seems to have 
been little less impure than that of the Greeks. 
It was a ceremony of theirs, in besieging a town, 
to evocate the tutelar deity, and to tempt him by 
a reward to betray his friends and votaries. In 
that ceremony, the name of the tutelar deity 
■was thought of importance j and for that reason, 
the tutelar deity of Rome was a profound se- 

S 3 cret. 

• Odyssey, Book im. 

J Book XX. 


t Book xvin. 

§ Lib. i. De iwtura deorum. 
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cret Appian of Alexandria, in his book of the 
Parthian war, refijgts, that Anthony, reduced to 

extremity 

“ The form of the evocaiio follow^ > “ Tuo ductu, inquit, Py- 
“ tliie Apollo, tuoque numine instibli^ fergo ad delendam ur- 
“ hem Veios: tibique hinc decimam parteoi praed® voveo. Te 
" simul, Juno Rc^a, qu* nunc Veios coliS, precor, ut noS vic- 
“ tores in nostram tuamque mox futuram urbem sequare: ubi 
“ te, dignum amplitudine tua, templum accipiat.” Titus Li~ 

vius, lib. 5. cap. 21.- In English thus: " Under thy gui- 

“ dance and divine inspiration, O Pythian Apollo, I march to 
“ the destruction of Veit; and to t^ shrine I devote a tenth 
“ of tlie jdunder. Imperial Juno, ||^rdian of Veii, deign to 
prosper our victorious arms, andiii temple shall be erected to 
“ thy honour, suitable to the ,^realness and mqesty of thy 

“ name.”-Bu# it appears from Macrobius, that they used a 

form of evocation even when the name of the tutelar deity was 
Mqknown to tliem. “ Si deus, si dea est, cui populus civitasque 
Carthaginiensis est in tutela, teque maxime ille qui urbis hu* 
populique tutelam recipisti, precor, venerorque, venmm- 
“ que a vobis peto, Ut vos populum civitatemque Carthaginien* 
" sem deseratis, loca, templa, sacra, urbemque eorum relinqui- 
“ atis, absque his abeatis, eique populo, civitatique raetum, for- 
“ midinem, oblivionem, injiciatis, proditique Romam ad me 
meosque veniatis, nostraque vobis loca, templa, sacra, urbs, 
“ acceptior probatiorque sit, mihique populoque Romano militi- 
“ busque meis pra-positi sitis, ut sciamus intelligamusque. Si 
“ ita feceritis, voveo vobis templa ludosque facturum.” Satur- 

“ nal. lib. 3. cap. Q, -[[/» English thus: “ That divinity, 

" whether god or goddess, wlto is the guardian of the state of 
" Carthage, that divinity I invoke, I pray and supplicate, that 
" he will desert that pci-fidious people. Honour not with thy 
presence their temples, their ceremonies, nor their city; aban- 

“ don 
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extremity by the Parthians, lifted, up his eyes to 
heaven, and besought the gO(^ that if any of them 
were jealous of his former* happiness, they would 
pour their vengeance upon his head alone, and 
suffer his army to eioape. The story of Paris and 
the three goddesses gives no favourable impression, 
either of the morals or religion of the Romans. 
J uno, and her two sister-deities submit their dis¬ 
pute about beauty to the shepherd Paris, who 
conscientiously pronounces in favour of Venus. 
But 


- manet alia meiife rcposfvni 

Judicium Paridis, spretxqne injuria forma;. 

Juno, not satisfied with wreaking her malice against 
the honest shepherd, declares war against his whole 
natioh. Not even ..Sneas, though a fugitive in fo¬ 
reign lands, escapes her fury. The great god 
Jupiter is introduced on the stage by Plautus, to 
deceive Alcmena, and to lie with her in the shape 
of her husband. Nay, it was the opinion of the 
Romans, that this play made much for the honour 
’ S 4 of 

“ don them to all their fears, leave them to infamy and ob- 
livion. Fly hence to Rome, where, in my countiy, and 
“ among my fellow-citizens, thou shalt have nobler temple.s, 
“ and more acceptable sacrifices; thou shalt be the tutelar deity 
“ of this army, and of the Roman state On this condition, 1 
here vow to erect temples and institute games to thine hO' 
nour."]] ,, 
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of Jupiter ; for in times of national troubles and 
calamities, it was^commonly acted to appease his 
anger ;—a pregnant instance of tjie gross concep¬ 
tions of that warlike people in morality, as well as 
in religion. ' , 

A division of invisible beings into benevolent 
and malevolent, without any mixture- of these 
qualities, makes the third stage. The talents and 
feelings of men, refine gradually imder good go¬ 
vernment ; social amusements begin to make a 
hgure : benevolence is highly regarded ; and some 
men are found without gall. Having thus ac¬ 
quired a notion of pure benevolence, and finding 
it exemplified in some eminent persons, it was an 
easy step in the progress of theological opinions, 
to bestow the same character upon some superior 
beings. This led men to distinguish their gods 
into two kinds, essentially different, one entirely 
benevolent, another entirely malevolent; and the 
difference between good and ill, which are dia¬ 
metrically opposite, favoured that distinction. For¬ 
tunate events, out of the common course of na¬ 
ture, were accordingly ascribed to benevolent 
deities; and unfortunate events of that kind to 
malevolent. In the time of Pliny the elder, ma¬ 
levolent deities Were worshipped at Rome. He; 
nrentions a temple dedicated to Bad Fortune, ano¬ 
ther to the disease termeii a Fever. The Lace¬ 
demonians worshipped Death and Fear; and the 
people of Cadi?* Poverty and Old Age; in order to 

deprecate 
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deprecate their wrath. Such gods were by the 
Romans termed /Iverrunci^ as putting away evil. 

Conviction of one supretne benevolent Deity, 
and of inferior deities, some benevolent, some 
malevolent, is the i^|ltth stage. Such conviction, 
which gains ground in proportion as morality 
ripens, arises from a remarkable difference be¬ 
tween gratitude and fear. Willing to show my 
gratitude for some kindness proceeding from an 
unknown hand, several persons occur to my con¬ 
jectures-, but I always fix at last upon one per¬ 
son as the most likely. Fear is of an opposite na¬ 
ture : it expands itself upon every suspicious per¬ 
son, and blackens them all. Thus, upon provi¬ 
dential good fortune above the power of man, we 
naturally rest upon one benevolent Deity as the 
cause ; and to him we confine our gratitude and 
veneration. When, on the other hand, we are 
struck with an uncommon calamity, every.thing 
that possibly may be the cause raises terror. 
Hence the propensity in savages to multiply ob¬ 
jects of fear; but to confine their gratitude and 
veneration to a single object. Gratitude and ve¬ 
neration, at the same time, are of such a nature, 
as to raise a high opinion of the person who is 
their object ; and when a single invisible being 
is understood to pour oiit blessings with a liberal 
hand, good men, inflamed with gratitude, put no 
bounds to the power and benevolence of that be¬ 
ing. And thus one supreme benevolent Deity 

comes 
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comes to be recognixed among the more en¬ 
lightened savages. With respect to malevolent 
deities, as they ate supposed to he numerous, and 
as there is no natural impulse for elevating one 
above another; they are aK held to be 

of an inferior rank, subordi&ate to the supreme 
Deity. 

Unity in the supreme Being hath, among phi¬ 
losophers, a more solid foundation, namely, unity 
of design and of order in the creation and gcv> 
vernment of this world At the same time, the 
passion of gratitude, which leads even savages to 
the attribute of unity in the Supreme Being, pre¬ 
pares the mind for relishing the proof of that uni-« 
ty, founded on the unity of his works. 

The belief of one supreme benevolent Deity, 
and of subordinate deities benevolent and malevo¬ 
lent, is and has been more universal than any 
other religious creed. 1 confine myself to a few 
instances; for a complete enumeration would be 
endless. The different savage tribes in Dutch 
Guiana, agree pretty much in their articles of 

faith. 

* All things in the universe are evidently'of a piece. Every 
thing is adjusted to every thing; one design prevails through 
the whole: and this uniformity leads the mind to acknowledge 
one author; because the conception of different authors without 
distiiKtion of attributes or operation, serves only to perplex the 
imagination, without bestowing any satisfaction on the under- ■ 
standing, NfUural History of Beligion, by David Hume, 
Esquire, 
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faith. They hold the es;istence of one supreme 
Deity, whose chief attribute;if benevolence ; and 
to him they ascribe every gcipd that happens. 
But as it is against his natiire to do ill, they believe 
in subordinate mai^yplent beings, like our devil, 
who occasion thuhSer, - hurricanes, earthquakes, 
and who are the authors of death, diseases, and of 
every misfortune. To these devils, termed in their 
language Ymahoos, they direct every supplication, 
in order to avert their malevolence ; while the Su¬ 
preme Deity is entirely neglected: so much more 
powerful among savages, is fear than gratitude. 
The North American savages have all of them a 
notion of a supreme Deity, creator and governor 
of the world ; arid of inferior,deities, some good, 
some ill. These are. supposed to have bodies, and 
to live much as nien do, but without being subject¬ 
ed to any distress. The same creed prevails among 
the negroes of Benin and Congo, among the people 
of New Zeland, among the inhabitants of Java, of 
Madagascar, of the Molucca islands, and of the 
Carihbee islands. The Chingulese, a tribe in the 
island of Ceylon, acknowledge one God creator of 
the universe, with subordinate deities who act as 
his deputies: agriculture is the peculiar province 
of one, navigation of' another. The creed of the 
Xonquinese is nearly the same. The inhabitants 
of Otaheite, termed Kin^ George’s Island, believe 
in one supreme Deity; and in inferior deities 

withorit 
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without end, who preside over particular parts of 
the creation. They pay no adoration to the su¬ 
preme Deity, thinking him too far elevated above 
his creatures to concern himself with what they 
do. They believe the stam to be children of 
the sun and moon, and aft ecftpse to be the time 
of copulation. The Nandowessies are th€f> far¬ 
thest remote from our colonies bf any of the 'Morth 
Americans whom we are in any degree acquaint¬ 
ed with. They acknowledge one Supreme Being 
or giver of life, to "whom they look up as the 
source of good, and from whom no evil can pro¬ 
ceed. They acknowledge al^ a bad spirit of 
great power, by whom stf the evils that befal 
maftkind are inflicted. To him they pray in their 
distresses ; begging that he will either avert their 
troubles or mitigate them. They acknowledge 
beside good spirits of an inferior degree, who in 
their particular departments contribute to the 
happiness of mortals. But they seem to have no 
notion of a spirit divested of matter. They be¬ 
lieve their gods to be of the human form, but of 
a nature more excellent than man. They believe 
in a future state ; and that their employments will 
be similar to what they are engaged in here, but 
without labour or fatigue ; in short, that they 
shall live for ever in regions of plenty, and enjoy 
in a higher degree every gratification they delight 
in here. According to ilmobius, certain Roman 
deities presided over the various operations of 
' men. 
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men. Venus presided over carnal copulation; 
Fata assisted at pruning trees j and Peta in re¬ 
questing benefits: Nemestriniis was god of the 
woods, Nodutus ripened corn, anH Tcrensis helped 
to thrash it; Vibilia assisted travellers : orphans 
were under the care of Orbona, and dying per¬ 
sons, of Ncenia ; Ossilago hardened the bones of 
infants; and Mellonia protected bees, and be¬ 
stowed sweetness on their honey. The iirhabi- 
tants of the Island of Formosa recognize two su¬ 
preme deities in company; the one a male, god 
of the men, the other a female, goddess of the 
w’omen. The bulk of their inferior deities arc 
the souls of upright men, who are constantly do¬ 
ing good, and the souls of wicked men, who are 
constantly doing ill. The inland negroes acknow¬ 
ledge one supreme Being, creator of all things; 
attributing to him infinite power, infinite know¬ 
ledge, and ubiquity. They believe that the dead 
are converted into spirits, termed by them lana- 
nitti, or protectors, being appointed to guard their 
parents and relations. The ancient Goths and 
several other noilhern nations, acknowledged one 
supreme Being ; and at tlie same time worshipped 
three subordinate deities ; Thor, reputed the same 
with Jupiter; Oden, or Woden, the same with 
Mars ; and Friga, the same with Venus *. So¬ 
crates 

• “ Regnator omnium Deus, cffitera subjccta atque parentia 
yacitus de moribus Ger manor urn, rap. 39- ZJn English thus: 

‘ One God the ruler of all ; the rest inferior and suborclinate.’'jj 
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crates taking the cup of poison from the execu¬ 
tioner, held it up toward heaven, and pouring out 
some of it as an ohktion to the Supreme I>eity, 
pronounced the fcdlowing prayer; “ I implore 
“ the Immortal God that my translation hence 
** may be happy.” Then turning to Crito, said, 
** O Crito ! I owe a cock to Esculapius, pay it.” 
From this incident we find that Socrates; sc^ng 
above his countrymen, h^ attained to the belief 
of a Supreme benevolent Deity. But in that dark 
age of religion, such purity is not to be expected 
from Socrates himself, as to have rejected subordi¬ 
nate deities, even of the mercenary kind. 

Different offices being assigned to the gods, as 
above mentioned, proper names followed of course. 
And when a god was ascertained by a name, the 
busy mind would naturally proceed to trace his 
genealogy. 

As unity in the Deity was not an established 
doctrine in the countries where the Christian re¬ 
ligion. was first promulgated, Christianity could 
not fail to prevail over Paganism; for improve¬ 
ments in the mental faculties lead by sure steps, 
though slow, to one God. 

The fifth stage is, the belief of one Supreme be¬ 
nevolent Deity, as in that immediately foregoing, 
with many inferior benevolent deities, and one 
only who is malevolent As men improve in na¬ 
tural ! knowledge and become skilful in tracing 
causes from effects, they find much less malice and 

ill- 
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ill-design than was imagined: humsmity at last 
prevails, which with improved knowledge banish 
the suspicion of ill-design, ia.every case where an 
event can be explained without it. In a word, 
a settled opinion of good prevailing in the world, 
produced conviction among some nations, less 
ignorant than their neighbours and less brutal, 
that there is but one malevolent subordinate deity, 
and good subordinate deities without number. 
The ancient Persians acknowledged two principles; 
tme aU good and all powerful, named Hormuz^ 
and by the Greeks corruptly Orotnazes ; the other 
evil, named Ahariman, and by the Greeks Jri- 
manes. Some authors assert, that the Persians 
held these two principles to be co-eternal; others 
that Oromazes first subsisted alone, that he created 
both light and darkness, and that he created Ari- 
manes out of darkness. That the latter was the 
opinion of the ancient Persians, appears from their 
Bible, termed the Sadder; which teaches. That 
there is one God supreme over all, many good 
angels, and but one evil spirit. Plutarch acquaints 
us, that Hormus and Ahariman, ever at variance, 
formed each of them creatures of their own stamp ; 
that the former created good genii, such as good¬ 
ness, truth, wisdom, justice ; and that the latter 
created evil genii, such as infidelity, falsehood, 
oppression, theft. . This system of theology, com¬ 
monly termed the Maruchean System, is said to be 
also the religious creed of Pegu, with the follow¬ 
ing 
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ing additiSl, that the evil principle only is to be 
worshipped; Which is abundantly probable, as 
fear is a predominant .passion in barbarians. The 
people of Florida believe a Supreme benevolent 
Deity, and a subordinate deity that is malevolent: 
neglecting the former, who; they say, does no 
harm, they bend their whole attention to ^ften 
the latter, who, they say, torments them 
night. The inhabitants of Darien acknowledge 
but one evil spirit, of whom they are desperately 
afraid. The Hottchtots, mentioned by some wri¬ 
ters as altogether destitute of religion, are on the 
contrary farther advanced toward its purity, than 
some of their neighbours. Their creed is, That 
there is a Supreme Being, who is goodness itself j 
of whom they have no occasion to stand in awe, 
as he is incapable by his nature to hurt them ; 
that there is also a malevolent spirit, subordinate 
to the former, who must be served and worship¬ 
ped in order to avert his malice. The Epicurean 
doctrine with respect to the gods in general, That 
being happy in themselves, they extend not their 
providential care to men, diflers not widely from 
w'hat the Hottentot believes with respect to the 
Supreme Being. 

Having traced the sense of deity, from its dawn 
in the grossest savages to its approaching maturity 
among enlightened nations, we proceed to the last 
stage of the progress, which makes the true sys- 
fgm pf theology ; and that is, conviction of a Su¬ 
preme 
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preme Being, boundless in every perfection, with¬ 
out subordinate deities, benevolent or malevolent. 
Savages learn early to trace the chain of causes 
and effects, with respect to ordinary events : they 
know that fasting produces hunger, that labour 
occasions weariness, that fire burns, that the sun 
and rain contribute to vegetation. But w'hen they 
go beyond such familiar events, they lose sight of 
cause and effect; the changes of weather, of 
winds, of heat and cold, impress them with a no¬ 
tion of chance : earthquakes, hurricanes, storms 
of thunder and lightning, which fill them with 
terror, are ascribed to malignant beings of greater 
power than’man. In the progress of knowledge 
light begins to break in upon them; they discover 
that such phenomena, however tremendous, come 
under the general law of cause and effect; and 
that there is no ground for ascribing them to ma¬ 
lignant spirits. At the same time, our more re¬ 
fined senses ripen by degrees; social affections 
come to prevail, and morality makes a deep im¬ 
pression. In maturity of sense and understanding, 
benevolence appears more and more; and beau¬ 
tiful final causes arc discovered in many of na¬ 
ture’s productions, that formerly were thought 
^useless, or perhaps hurtful; and the time may 
come, we have solid ground to hope that it will 
come, when doubts and difficulties about the go¬ 
vernment of Providence, will all of them be 
cleared up; and every event be found conducive 
VOL. III. . T to 
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tQ the general gocwl.' 3ucU views of Providence 
banish malevolent dei^,; and we settle at li^t in 
a most comfortable opinion j either that there are 
no such beijigs j or that, if they exist and are per¬ 
mitted to perpetrate any inischief, it is in order to 
produce greater good *. Thus, through a Jjong 
maze of errors, man arrives at true religion^ 4iC- 
knowiedging but one Being, supreme in power, 
intelligence, and benevolence, who created all 
other beings, to whom all other beings are subr 
jected, and who directs every event to answer the 
best purposes. This system is true theology f. 

Having gone through the different stages of 
religious belief, in its gradual progress toward 
truth and purity, I proceed to a very important 
article. The history of tutelar deities. The be¬ 
lief of tutelar deities preceded indeed several of 
the stages mentioned, witness the tutelar deities of 
Greece and Rome; but as it is not connected with 
any one of them exclusive of the rest, the clear¬ 
ness of method required it to be postponed to all 
of them. This belief, founded on selfishness, made 

a 


■ • The Ahyssinians think that the ascribing to the devil the 
wicked acts of which the Portugueae declare him to be guil- 
ty, is falling into the error of the Manicbees, who admit tw» 
pinciples, one good, one evil. 

+ Riny seems to relish the doctrine of unity in the-Deity: 
but is at a loss about forming any just conception of him, 
swnetimes considering the world to be our only deity, stwe- 
times the sun. 
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a rapid progress after property in the goods of 
fortune was established. The Greeks, the Ro¬ 
mans, and indeed most nations that wete not 
mere savages, appropriated to themselves tutelar 
deities, who were understood to befriend them up¬ 
on'all occasions; and, in particular, to fight for 
them.’against their enemies. The Iliad of Homer 
is full pf miraculous battles between the Greeks 
and Trojans, the tutelar deities mixing with the 
contending parties, and partaking of every dis¬ 
aster, death only excepted, which immortals could 
not suffer. The /ares, pinates, or household-gods, 
of Indostan, of Greece, and of Rome, bear wit¬ 
ness, that every family, perhaps every person, tvas 
thought to be under the protection of a tutelar 
deity. Alexander ah Altxandro gives a list of 
tutelar deities. Apollo and Minerva were the tu¬ 
telar deities of Athens; Bacchus and Hercules 
of the Boeotian Thebes; Juno of Carthage, Sa¬ 
mos, Sparta, Argos, and Mycene ; Venus of Cy¬ 
prus; Apollo of Rhodes and of Delphos; Vul¬ 
can of Lemnos; Bacchus of Naxus; Neptune of 
Tenedos, &c. The poets testify, that even indi¬ 
viduals had tutelar deities : 

Mulciber in Trojam, pro Troja stabat Apollo; 

Alqua Venus Teucris, Pallas iniqua fuit. ' 

Oderat iCneatn, propior Saturnia Turbo; 

Hie tameh Veneris numine tutus crat. 

* T 2 Ss^ 
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Saepe ferox caiitum petiit Neptunus Ulyssem ; 

£ri]>uit patruo saepe Mmerva suo *. 

Though the North-Atnerican savages recognize a 
supreme Being, wise and benevolent, and also sub¬ 
ordinate benevolent beings who are entrusted with 
the government of the world ; yet as the great 
distance of these subordinate beings, and the full 
occupation they have in general government, are 
supposed to make them overlook individuals, every 
man has a tutelar deity of his own, termed Mani~ 
tou, who is constantly invoked during war to give 
him victory over his enemies. The Natclws, hhr- 
dering on the Misissippi, offer up the of their 
enemies to their god, and deposite them in his 
temple. They consider that Being as their tu¬ 
telar deity, who assists them against their enemies, 
and to whom therefore the skull of an enemy must 
be an acceptable offering. Though they worship 
the sun, who impartially shines on all mankind ; 
yet such is their partiality, that they consider 
themselves as his chosen people, and that their 
enemies are his enemies. 

A 


" The rage of Vulcan, and the martial maid. 

Pursu’d old Troy; but Phoebus’ love repay'd. 
iEneaa safe, defy’d great Juno’s hate. 

For Venus guards her favour’d offspring’s fate: 

“ In vain Ulysses Neptune's wrath assails, , 

" 0’(|r winds and waves Minerva’s power prevails t." 

Ovid, frist. lib, 1. eleg. 2. 
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A belief so absurd shews woful imbecillity in 
human nature. Is it not obvious, that the great 
God of heaven and earth governs the world by 
inflexible laws, from which he never can swerve 
in any case, because they are the best possible in 
every case? To suppose any family or nation to 
be ah object of his peculiar love, is no less im¬ 
pious, than to suppose any family or nation to be 
an object of his peculiar hatred ; they equally 
arraign Providence of partiality. Even the Goths 
had more just notions of the Deity, Totila, re¬ 
commending to his people justice and humanity, 
says, “Quare sic habete, ea quae amari ab ho- 
“ minibus solent ita vobis salva fore, si justitiae 
“ reverentiam servaveritis. Si transitis in mores 
“ alios, etiam Deum ad hostes transiturum. Ne- 
“ que enim ille, aut omnibus omnino hominibus, 
aut uni. alicui genti, addicit se socium 
That God was once the tutelar deity of the 
Jews, is true; but not in the vulgar acceptation 
of that term, importing a deity chosen by a people 
to be their patron and protector. The orthodox 
T 3 faith 


* " Be assured of this, diat while ye preserve your reve- 
rence for justice, ye will enjoy all the blessings which are 
“ estimable among mankind. If ye refuse to obey her dic- 
“ tates, and your morals become corrupted, God himself will 
" abandon you, and take the part of your enemies. For al- 
“ though the benevolence of that power is not partially con- 
“ fined to tribe or people, yet in the eye of his justice all men, 
are not equally the objects of his approbation.” 
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f^ith is, “ That God chose tlie Jews as his pecu- 
“ liar people, npt from any partiality to them, 
“ but that there might be one nation to keep alive 
“ the knowledge of one supreme Deity ; which 
“ should be prosperous while timy adhered to him, 
“ and unprosperous whyen they declined to ido- 
“ latry j not only in order to make them perselefe 
“ in the true faith, but also in order to exemplify 
“ to all nations the conduct of his Providence.” It 
is certain, however, that the perverse Jews claimed 
God Almighty as their tutelar deity in the vul¬ 
gar acceptation of the term. And this error 
throws light upon an incident related in the Acts 
of the Apostles. There was a prophecy firmly 
believed by the Jews, that the Messiah would come 
among them in person and restore their kingdom. 
The Christians gave a different sense to the pro¬ 
phecy, namely, that the kingdom promised was 
not of this w'orld. And they said that Christ was 
sent to pave the way to their heavenly kingdom, 
by obtaining forgiveness of their sins. At the 
same time, as the Jews held all other nations in 
abhorrence, it was natural for them to conclude, 
that the Messiah would be sent to them only, 
God’s chosen people; for which reason, even the 
appstles were at first doubtful about preaching the 
gospel to any but to the Jews But the apostles 
reflecting, that it was one great purpose of the 
mission, to banish from the Jews their grovellipg 

and 


• See the xlh and xith chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. 
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and impttfe notion of a tdtelaB dfeky,' and to pro- 
claitn a state of fttture ha{i|n^sa to all who be¬ 
lieve m Cbrfst, they pfoceedod to preach the go- 
spel CO all men; ** Then Peter opefted hh moiith, 
** and said, Of a ttdth I perceive, that God is no 
* Jteapecter of persons; but in every nation, he 
" fbateth him, add workcth righteousness, is 
afceepted with him*.’* The foregoing reason¬ 
ing, howdver, did not satisfy the Jews ; they could 
not digest the Opinion, thift God sent his Messiah 
to save all nations, add that he was the God of 
the Gentries as well as of the Jews, They storm- 
cd against Paul in particular, for inculcating that 
doctrine f ^ 

Gonsidering that religion in its purity was esta¬ 
blished by the gospel, is it not amazing, that even 
Christians fell back to the worship of tutelar dei¬ 
ties ? They did not indeed adopt the absurd opi¬ 
nion, that the supreme Being was their tutelar 
deity; but they held, that there are divine per¬ 
sons subordinate to the Almighty, who take under 
their care nations, families, and even individuals ; 
an opinion that differs not essentially from that of 
tutelar deities among the Heathens. That opi¬ 
nion, which flatters self-lbve, took root in the fifth 
century, when the deification of saints was intros 
duced, similar to the deification of heroes among 
T 4 the 

• Acts of the Apostles, chap. x. 34'. 
t Acts of the Apostles, chap, xiii. 
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the ancients. People are fond of friends to be 
their intercessors ; and with regard to the Deity, 
deified saints were thought the properest interces¬ 
sors. Temples were built and dedicated to them j 
and solemn rites of worship instituted to render 
them propitious. It was imagined, that the souls 
of deified saints are at liberty to roam where they 
list, and that they love the places where their bo¬ 
dies are interred; which accordingly made the 
sepulchres of the saints Common rendezvous of 
supplicants. What paved the way to notions so 
absurd, was^the gross ignorance that clouded the 
Christian world, after the northern barbarians be¬ 
came masters of Europe. In the seventh century, 
the bishops were so illiterate, as to be indebted to 
others for the shallow sermons they preached; and 
the very few of that order who had any learning, 
satisfied themselves with composing insipid homi¬ 
lies, collected from the writings of Augustin and 
Gregory. In the ninth century, matters grew 
worse and worse; for these saints, held at first to 
be Mediators for Christians in general, were now 
converted into tutelar deities in the strictest sense. 
An opinion prevailed, that such saints as are oc¬ 
cupied about the souls of Christians in general, 
have little time for individuals; which led every 
church and every private Christian, to elect for 
themselves a particular saint, to be their patron 
or tutelar deity. That practice made it necessary 
to deify saints without end, in order , to furnish a 

tutelar 
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tutelar deity to every individuals The dubbing of 
saints, became a new scource of abuses andTrauds 
in the Christian world: lying wonders were in¬ 
vented, and fabulous histories comjjosed, to ce¬ 
lebrate exploits that never were performed, and 
to glorify persons who never had a being. And 
thus religion among Christians, sunk down to as 
low a state as it had beetr among Pagans. 

There still remains upon hand, a capital branch 
of our history, and that is idolatry, which pro¬ 
perly signifies the worshipping visible objects as 
deities. But as idolatry evidently sprung from re¬ 
ligious worship, corrupted by the ignorant and 
brutish; it will make its appearance with more 
advantage in the next chapter, of which religious 
worship is the subject. 

We have thus traced with wary steps, the gra¬ 
dual progress of theology through many stages, 
corresponding to the gradual openings and im¬ 
provements of the human mind. But though that 
progress, in almost all countries, appears uniform 
with respect to the order of succession, it is far. 
otherwise with respect to the quickness of succes¬ 
sion; nations, like individuals, make a progress 
from infancy to maturity; but they advance not 
with an equal pace, some making a rapid progress 
toward perfection in knowledge and in religion, 
while others remain ignorant barbarians. The 
lidligion of Hindostan, if we credit history or tra¬ 
dition. 
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diticm, Ifed advanced to a considerable degree of 
purity and refinement, at a very early period. 
The Hiiidostan Bible, termed €hatakbhade or 
Shastah^ gives ap account of, the creation, lapse 
of the angels, and creation of man j instructs us 
in the unity of the Deitj^ but denies his pre¬ 
science, as being irKXJnsistent with free will s» 
man; all of them profound doctrines of an illu¬ 
minated people, to establidi which a long course 
of time must have been requinte, after wandering 
through errors without number. Compart with 
the Hindoos in theology, even the Greeks were 
mer^savages. The Grecian gods were held to be 
little better than men, and their history, as above 
mentioned, corresponds to the notion entertained 
of them. 

In explaining the opinions of men with respect 
to Deity, I have confined my view to such opi¬ 
nions as are suggested by principles or biasses 
that make a part of common nature; omit¬ 
ting many whimsical notions, no better than 
dreams of a roving imagination. The plan deli¬ 
neated, shows wonderful uniformity in the pro¬ 
gress of religion through all nations. That irre¬ 
gular and whimsical notions are far otherwise, is 
not wonderful. Take the following specimen. 
The Kamskatkans are not so stupidly ignorant, as 
to be altogether void of curiosity. They sometime^ 
thinkfbf natural appearances.—Rain, say they, is 
some deity pissing upon them ; and they imagine 

the 
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the rainbow to be a party-<;olo«red garment, pn£ 
on by him in preparing for that opefotion* They 
''Gi^ieve wind to be produced^ lijf a god shading 
with violence his long hgiir about his head, Su<?b 
tales will scarce amuse cbiLdre« in the nursery. 
The inhabitants of tW island Celebes formerly ac¬ 
knowledged no gods but the sun and the moon, 
which were held to be eternal. Ambition for sut 
pcriority made them fall out. The raDon being 
wounded in flying firOna the sun, was delivered, of 
the earth. 'w-'.. 

Hitherto of the gradual openings of the human 
mind with respect to Deity. I close this section 
with an account of some unsound notions concern¬ 
ing the conduct of Providence, and concerning 
softie speculative matters. 1 begin with the for¬ 
mer. 

In days of ignorance, the conduct of Provi¬ 
dence is very little understood. Far from having 
any notion, that the government of this world is 
carried on by general laws,, which are inflexible 
because they are the best possible, every important, 
event is attributed to an immediate interposition 
of the Deity. As the Grecian gods were thought 
to have bodies like men, aadTike men to require 
nourishment; they were imagined to act like men, 
forming short-sighted plans of operation, and va¬ 
rying them from time to time, according to exi¬ 
gencies, Even the wise Athenians, had an utter 
aversion at philosophers who attempted to account 

for 
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for effects by general laws; such doctrine they 
/ thought tended to fetter the gods, and to prevent 
them from governing events at their pleasure. 
An eclipse being held a pro^ostic given by the 
gods of some grievous calamity, Anaxagoras was 
accused of Atheism for attempting to explain the 
eclipse of the moon by natural causes: he was 
thrown into prison, and with difficulty was re¬ 
lieved by the influence of Pericles. Protagoras 
was banished Athens for maintaining the same doc¬ 
trine. Procopius overflows with signal interposi¬ 
tions of Providence; and Agartias, beginning at 
the battle of Marathon, sagely maintains, that from 
that time downward, there w'as not a battle lost 
but by an immediate judgment of God, for the 
sins of the commander, or of his army, or of one 
person or other. Our Saviour’s doctrine with re¬ 
spect to those who suffered by the fall of the tower 
of Siloam, ought to have opened their eyes ; but 
superstitious eyes are never opened by instruction. 
At the same time, it is deplorable that such belief 
has no good influence on manners: on the contra¬ 
ry, never doth wickedness so much abound as in 
dark times. A curious fact is related by Proco¬ 
pius* with respect to that sort of superstition. 
When Rome was besieged by the Goths and in 
danger of destruction, a part of the town-wall was 
in a tottering condition. Belisarius, proposing to 
fortify it, was opposed by the citizens, affirm- 

ing^ 

* Historia Gothic, lih. 1. 
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ing, that it was guarded by St Peter. Pro¬ 
copius observes, that the event answered expec¬ 
tation ; for that the Goths, during a tedious siege, 
never once attempted that v^eak part. He adds, 
that the wall remained in the same runious state at 
the time of his writing. Here is a curious con¬ 
ceit,—Peter created a tutelar deity, able and willing 
to counteract the laws by which God governs the 
material world. And for what mighty benefit to 
his votaries ? Only to save them five or fifty pounds 
in rebuilding the craxy part of the wall. 

It is no less inconsistent with the regular course 
of Providence, to believe, as many formerly did, 
that in all doubtful cases the Almighty, when ap¬ 
pealed to, never fails to interpose in favour of the 
right side. The inhabitants of Constantinople, 
ann. 128i, being split into .parties about two con¬ 
tending patriarchs, the Emperor ordered a fire to 
be made in the church of St Sophia, and a paper 
for each party to be thrown into it; never doubt¬ 
ing, but that God would save from the flames the 
paper given in for the party whose cause he espou¬ 
sed. But, to the utter astonishment of all behold¬ 
ers, the flames paid not the least regard to either. 
The same absurd opinion gave birth to the trial by 
fire, by water, and by single combat. And it is 
not a little remarkable, that such trials were com¬ 
mon among many nations that had no intercourse 
one with another : even the enlightened people of 
Indostan try crimes by dipping the hand of a su¬ 
spected 
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spected person iii boiling oil. In cases of doubtful 
proof, they recur in the kingdom of Siam, as in 
• many other countries, to artificial proofs. One is to 
walk barefoot through fire. As the Siamites are ac¬ 
customed to walk barefooted, their soles become 
hardand those who have skill haV&a good chance 
to escape without burning. The art is to set down 
their feet on the fire with all their weight, which 
excludes theair, and prevents the fire from burning. 
Another proof is by water. The accuser and accused 
are thrown into a pond; and he who keeps long¬ 
est under water is declared to be in the right,-— 
Such uniformity is there with respect even to su¬ 
perstitious opinions. Pope Gregory VII. insisting 
that the Kings of Castile and Aragon should lay 
aside their Gothic liturgy for the Romish, the mat¬ 
ter was put to trial by single combat; and two 
champions were chosen to declare by victory the 
opinion of God Almighty. The Emperor Otho I. 
observing the law- doctors to differ about the right 
of representation in land- estates, appointed a duel; 
and the right of representation gained the victory. 
If any thing can render such a doctrine palatable, 
it is the believing in a tutelar Deity, who with less 
absurdity may interpose in behalf of a favourite 
opinion, or of a favourite people.- Appian grave¬ 
ly reports, that when the city of Rhodes was be¬ 
sieged by Mithridates, a statue of the goddess Isis 
was seen to dart flames of fire upon a bulky en¬ 
gine, raised by the besiegers to oveitop the wall. 

Historians 
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Historians mention an incideat that happened in 
the island Celebes, founded on a belief of the same 
ithid with that above mentioned* About two cen¬ 
turies ago, some Christian and some Mahometan 
missionaries made their way to that island. The 
chief king, struck with the fear of hell taught by 
both, assembled a general council; and stretching 
bis hands towards heaven, addressed the following 
prayer to the supreme Being. “ Great God, from 
** thee I demand nothing but justice, and to me 
“ thou owest it. Men Of dilFerent religions have 
“ come to this island, threatening eternal punish- 
“ ment to me and my people if wm disobey thy 
“ laws. What are thy laws ? Speak, O my God, 
“ who art the author of nature : thou knowest the 
“ bottom of our hearts, and that we can never in- 
“ tentionally disobey thee. But if it be tb worw 
“ thy of thy es‘sence to employ the language of 
“ men, I call upon my whole people, the sun 
" which gives me light, the earth which bears me, 
“ the sea which surrounds my empire, and upon 
“ thee thyself to bear witness for me, that in the 
“ sincerity of my heart I wish to know thy will ; 
“ and this day 1 declare that I will acknowledge 
“ as the depositaries of thy oracles, the first mini- 
“ sters of either religion that shall land upon this 
“ island.” 

Jt is equally erroneous to believe that certain 
ceremonies will protect one from mischief. In 
the dark ages of Christianity, the signing with the 

figure 
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figure of a cross, was held not only to be an anti¬ 
dote against the snares of malignant spirits, but to 
inspire resolution for supporting trials and calami¬ 
ties : for which reason no Christian in those days un¬ 
dertook any thing of moment, till he had used that 
ceremony. It was firmly believed in France, that a 
gold or silver coin of St Lewis, hung from the neck, 
was a protection against all diseases; and we find 
accordingly a hole in every remaining coin of that 
king, for fixing it to a ribband. In the minority 
of Charles VIII. of France, the three estates, ann. 
1484, supplicated his Majesty, that he would no 
longer defer the being anointed with the holy oil, 
as the favour of Heaven was visibly connected with 
that ceremony. They affirmed, that his grand- 
fathej^Charles VII. never prospered till he was 
anoii^d ; and that Heaven afterwards fought on 
his side, till the English were expelled out of his 
kingdom *. The high altar of St Margaret’s 

church 

* That ridiculous ceremony is kept up to this day; such 
power has custom. Take the following sample of it. " The 
'' Grand Prior of St Remi opens the holy phial, and gives 
“ it to the Archbishop, who with a golden needle takes 
" some of the precious oil, about the size of a grain of 
“ wheat, which he mixes with consecrated ointment. The 
“ King then prostrates himself before the altar, on a violet- 
“ coloured carpet, embroidered with fleurs de lys, while 

they pray. Then the King rises, and the Archbishop 
“ anoints him on the crown of the head, on the stomach, 
“ on the two elbows, and on the joints of the arms. Af- 

" ter 
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church in tlic island of Icolmkill, was covered with 
a plate of blue marble fine^ veined; which has. 
suffered from a superstitious conceit, that the small¬ 
est bit of it will preserve a ship from sinking. It 
has accordingly been carried off piece-meal; and 
at present there is scarce enough left to make an 
experiment. In the Sadder, certain prayers are 
enjoined when one sneezes or pisses, in order to 
chase away the devil. Cart-wheels in Lisbon, are 
composed of two clumsy boards nailed together 
in a circular form. Though the noise is intole¬ 
rable, the axles are never greased ; the noise, say 
they, frightens the devil from hurting their oxen. 

Nay, so far has superstition been carried,, as to 
found a belief, that the devil by magic can con- 
troul the cour:>e of Providence. A Greek bishop 
having dreamed that a certain miracle h^d failed 
by magic, the supposed magician and his son were 
condemned to- die, without the least evidence but 
the dream. Montesquieu collects u number of cir¬ 
cumstances, each of whicli, though all extremely 
improbable, ought to have been clearly made out, 

in 


“ ter the several atinoinlings, the Archbishop of Rheims, (he 
" Bishops of Laon aiid Beauvais dose the openings of the shirt; 
“ the High Chamterlain puts on the tunic and the royal mantle ; 
” die 'King then kneels again, and is annointod in the palms of 
“ his hands.” Is this farce less ludicrous tlum that of an Eng¬ 
lish King curing the King’s evil witlt a touch r 
TOL. m. 
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in order to prove the crime The Emperor 
Theodore Lascaris, imagining magic to be tlie 
cause of his distemper, put the persons suspected^Tto 
the trial of holding a red-hot iron without being 
burnt. In the capitularies of Charlemagne, in the 
canons of several councils, and in the ancient laws 
of Norway, punishments are enacted against those 
who are supposed able to raise tempests, termed 
Tempestarii. During the time of Catharine dc 
Medicis, there was in the court of France a 
jumble of politics, gallantry, luxury, debauchery, 
superstition, and atheism. It was common to take 
the resemblance of enemies in wax, in order to 
torment them by roasting the figure at a slow fire, 
and pricking it with needles. If an enemy happen¬ 
ed in one instance of a thousand to pine and die, 
the charm was estahi^ied for ever. Sorcery and 
wdtchcraft were so'Universally believed in Eng¬ 
land, that ijiija preamble to a statuteof Henry VIII. 
ann. 151 1, it is set forth, “ That smiths, weavers, 
“ and w’omen, boldly take upon them great cures, 
“ in which they partly use sorcery and witch- 
“ craft.” The first printers, who were Germans, 
having carried their books to Paris for sale, were 
condemned by the parliament to be burnt alive as 
sorcerers; and did not escape punisbmeht but by 
a precipitate flight. It had indeed much appear¬ 
ance of sorcery, that a man could write so many 
copies of a book, without the slightest variation. 

Superstition 

* L’Esprit des loix, liv. 12- ch. 5. 


'm 
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Superstition flourishes in times of danger and 
dismay. During the civil wars of France and of' 
England, superstition was carried to extravagance. 
Every one believed in niagic, charms, spells, sor¬ 
cery, witchcraft, Sic. The most absurd tales past 
current as gospel truths. Every one is acquainted 
with the history of the Dutchess of Beaufort, who 
was said to have made a compact with the devil, 
to procure Henry IV, of France for her lover. 
This ridiculous storv w'as believed through all 
France ; and is reported as a truth by the Duke 
de Sully. Must not superstition have been at a 
high pitch, w’hen that great man was infected wdth 
it? James iluwel, eminent for knowledge and for 
the figure he made during the civil wars of Eng¬ 
land, relates as an undoubted truth an absurd fic¬ 
tion concerning the town of Hamelen, that the de¬ 
vil with a bagpipe enticed all the rats out of the 
town, and drowned them in a lake ; and because 
bis promised reward was denied, that he made the 
children suffer the same fate. Fliion a manuscript 
dSOTlIng of the cxi gence of witches, he observes, 

“ tliat there are some men of a mere negative oc- 
“ nius,' who cross and puzvde the clearest truths 
“ noth their /m/. yef, ij: lliey will flap the lie in 
“ I ruth’^ teeth,' tliough she visibly stands before 
“ their tare without any vizard. Such perverse 
“ cross-grained spirits are not to be dealt with by 
arguments, but palpable proofs: as if one deny 
that the fire burns, or that he hath a nose on his 
Us “ face; 
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face ; there is no way to deal with him, hut 
** to pull him by the tip of the one and put his 
“ finger into the other.” 

In an age of superstition, men of the greatest 
judgment are infected; in an enlightened age, su¬ 
perstition is confined among the vulgar. Would 
one imagine that the great Louis of France is an 
exception ? It is hard to say, whether his vanity 
or his superstition was the most eminent. The 
Duke of Luxembourg was his favourite and his 
most successful general. In order to throw the 
Duke out of favour, his rivals accused him of 
haying a compact with the devil. The King per¬ 
mitted him to be treated with great brutality, on 
evidence no less foolish and absurd, than that on 
which old women w'ere some time ago condemned 
as witches. 

There are many examples of the attributing ex¬ 
traordinary virtue to certain things, in themselves 
of no significancy. . The Hungarians were posses¬ 
sed of a golden crown, sent from heaven with 
the peculiar virtue, as they believed, of bestdwing 
upon the person who wore it, an undoubted title 
to be their king. 

But the most extraordinary effort of absurd su¬ 
perstition, is a persuasion, that one may controul the 
course of Providence, by making a downright bar¬ 
gain with God Almighty to receive from him quid 
pro quo A herd of Tartars in Siberia, named by 
the Russians Baravimkoi, have in every hut a wood¬ 


en 
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en idol about eighteen inches high; to which 
they address their prayers for pleiity of game in . 
hunting, promising it, if successful, a new coat or 
a new bonnet: a sort of bargain abundantly bru¬ 
tish ; and yet more excusable in mere savages, than 
what is made with the Virgin Mary by enlighten¬ 
ed Roman Catholics ; who, upon condition of her 
relieving them from distress, promise her a waxen 
taper to burn on her altar. Philip II. of Spain 
made a vow, that, upon condition of gaining the 
battle of St Quintan, he would build the monastery 
of Escurial; as if an establishment for some idle 
monks, could be a motive with the Great God to 
vary the course of his Providence*. Beside the 
absurdity of thinking that such vows can have the 
effect to alter the established laws of Providence ; 
they betray a most contemptible notion of the 
Deity, as if his favours, like a horse or a cow, 
could be purchased with money. 

But, how'ever loose and disjointed events appear 
to the ignorant, when viewed as past or as passing ; 
future events take on a very different appearance. 
The doctrine of prognostics, is evidently founded 

U 3 upon 

* Having gained the battle of St Qiiintin on tlie festi\'al of 
St Laurence, Philip reckoned himself obliged to the saint for 
tliis victory, as much as to God Almighty ; and acc:oidingIy, he 
not only built the monastery he h»d vowed, but also a church 
for the saint, and a palace for himself, all under one roof; and, 
what is not a little ludicrous, the edifice is built in resemblance 
of a gridiron, which, according to the legend, was the instrument 
of Laurence’s martyrdom. 
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upon a supposition that furure ei'cnts are unalter- 
, ably fixed ; for otherwise that doctrine would ap¬ 
pear absurd, even to the ignorant. No bias in hu¬ 
man nature has greater influence, than curiosity 
about futurity ; which in dark ages governs with¬ 
out controul: men with no less folly than indus¬ 
try have ransacked the earth, the sea, the air, and 
even the stars, for prognostics of future events. 
The Greeks had their oracles, the Romans their 
augurs, and all the world their omens. The Gre¬ 
cian oracles and the Roman auguries, are evident¬ 
ly built upon their belief of tutelar deities •, and 
the numberless omens that influence weak people 
in every country, seem to rest upon the same foun¬ 
dation*. Ancient histories are stuffed with omens, 
prodigies, and prognostics; Livy overflows with 
fooleries of that kind. Endless are the adverse 
•omens reported by Appian of Alexandria, that are 
said to have given warning of the defeat of Crassus 
by the Parthians ; and no fewer in number are 
those which happened at the death of the Empe¬ 
ror Hadrian, if we believe Spartianus. Lampri- 
dius, with great gravity, recites the omens which 

prognosticated 

* It is no wonder tliiit the Romans were snperstitionsly ad¬ 
dicted to omens and auguries: like mere savages, they put no 
value upon any science but that of war ; and, for that reason, 
they banished all j>hilosoph«te, as useless members of society. 
Thus, that nation, so fierce and so great in war, surrendered 
themselves blindly to superstition, and became slaves to imagi¬ 
nary evils. Even their greatest historians were deejily tainted 
^ith that disease. 
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prognosticated that Alexander Severus would be 
Emperor: he was born the same day on which. 
Alexander the Great died: he was brought forth 
in a temple dedicated to Alexander the Great: 
he was named Alexander ; and an old woman gave 
to his mother, a pigeon’s egg of a purple colour 
produced on his birth-day. A comet is an infal¬ 
lible prognostic of the death of a king. But of 
what king ? Why, of the king who dies next.— 
Suetonius, with the solemnity of a pulpit-instruc¬ 
tor, informs us, that the death of the Emperor 
Claudius was predicted by a comet; and of 'I'ibe- 
rius, by the fall of a tower enuring an earth((uake *. 
Such opinions, having a foundation in our nature, 
take fast hold of the mind, when invigorated by 
education and example. Even philosophy is not 
sufficient to eradicate them but by slow degrees: 
witness Tacitus, the most profound of all histo¬ 
rians, who cannot forbear to usher in the death of 
the Emperor Otho, with a foolish account of a 
strange unknown bird appearing at that time. He 
indeed, with decent reserve, mentions it only as a 
fact reported by others *, but from the glow of his 
narrative it is evident, that the story had made an 
impression upon him. When Onosander wrote 
his military institutions, which was in the fourth 
century, the intrails of an animal sacrificed were 
still depended on as a prognostic of good or bad 
jU 4 fortune. 


* Charlemagne, though an eminent astronomer for his time, 
n'as afraid of comets and eclipses. 
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fortune, Atjd in chap, ]5» he endcuVOUrS tO'&C* 
. count for the misfortunes that sometimes happen¬ 
ed after the most favourable prognostics ; laying 
the blame, not upon the prognostic, but upon some 
cross accident that was not foreseen by the tutelar 
deity. The ancient Germans drex^many of their 
omens from horses ; “ Proprium gerti ^- e gtiorum 
“ praesagia ac monitus experiri. P i j ^^p .ahintur 
“ iisdem nemoribus ac ittcis’,* candmei *'’et nullb 
“ mortali opcrc contact!, quos presses sacro curru, 

“ sacerdos, ac rex, vel princeps civitatis, comitan- 
“ tur, hinnitusque ^ fremitus observant. Nec 
“ ulli auspicio major^ fides, non solum apud ple- 
“ bem, sed apud proceres, apud sacerdotes * f.” 
There is scarce a thing seen or imagined, but what 
the inhabitants of Madagascar consider as a pro¬ 
gnostic of some future event. The Hindoos rely 
on the augury of birds, precisely as the old Ro¬ 
mans did. Though there is not the slighest pro¬ 
bability, that an impending misfortune was ever 
prevented by such prognostics ; yet the desire of 
knowing future events is so deeply rooted. in our 

nature, 


• “ It is peculiar to that people, to deduce omens and pre- 
" sages from horses. These animals are maintained at the pu- 
hlic expence, in groves and forests, and are not allowed to 
“ be polluted with any work for the use of man; but being 
yoked in the sacred chariol, the priest, and the king, or chief 
“ of the state, attend them, and carefully observe their ncighings 
“ and snortings. The gteate.st faith is given to this method of 
augury, both among the vulgar and the nobles.” 

+ Tacitus De moribus Germanoruro, cap. 10. 
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nature, that omens will always prevail among the 
vulgar, in spite of the clearest light of philoso¬ 
phy *. 

With respect to prophecies in particular, one 
apology may be made for them, that ijo other pro¬ 
gnostic of futurity is less apt to do mischief. What 
Procopius f observes of the Sybilline oracles, is 
equally applicable to all prophecies, “ That it is 
“ above the sagacity of man to gxp^in any of 
“ them before the event .happen. Matters are 

there handled, not in any order, nor in a conti- 
“ nued discourse; but after mentioning the dis- 
“ tresses of Africa, for example, they give a slight 
“ touch at the Persians, the Romans, the Assy- 
“ rians ; then returning to the Romans, they fall 
“ slap-dash upon the calamities of Britain.” A 
curious example of this observation, is a book of 
prophecies composed in Scotland by Thomas Lear- 
inorit, commonly called Thomas the Rhymer, be¬ 
cause the book is in rhyme. Plutarch in the life 
of Cicero reports, that a spectre appeared to Ci¬ 
cero’s nurse, and foretold, that the child would be¬ 
come a great support to the Roman state; and 

most 

• Is it not mortifying to human pride, that a great philoso¬ 
pher {Bacon) should think like the vulgar upon this subject? 
With respect to rejoicings in London upon the marriage of the 
daughter of Henry VII. of England to James IV. of Scotland, 
he says, “ not from any- affection to the Scots, but from a sepret 
“ instinct and inspiration of the advantages that would accrue 
“ from the match.” 

t Gpthica Historia, lib. 1. 
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most innocently he makes the following reflection, 
“ This might have passed for an idle tale, had not 
“ Cicero demonstrated, the truth of the predic- 
“ tion.” At that rate, if a prediction happen to 
prove true, it is a real prophecy ; if otherwise, it 
is an idle tale. There have been prophecies not 
altogether so well guarded as the Sybilline oracles. 
Napier, inventor of the logarithms, found the day 
of judgm^t to be predicted in the Revelation; 
and named the very day, which unfortunately he 
survived. He made another prediction, but pru¬ 
dently named a day so distant as to be in no ha¬ 
zard of blushing a second time. Michel Stifels, a 
German clergyman, spent most of his life in at¬ 
tempting to discover the day of judgment; and at 
last announced to his parishioners, that it would 
happen within a year. The parishioners resolving 
to make the best of a bad bargain, spent their time 
merrily, taking no care to lay up provisions for 
another year ; and so nice was their computation, 
as at the end of the year to have not a morsel re¬ 
maining, either of food or of industry. The fa¬ 
mous Jurieu has shewn great ingenuity in explain¬ 
ing prophecies; of which take the following in¬ 
stance. In his book, intituled Accomplishment of the 
Prophecies, he demonstrates, that the beast in the 
Apocalypse, which held the poculum aureum ple¬ 
num abominationum *, is the Pope ; and his reason 
is, that the initial letters of these four Latin words 

compose 

* “ The golden cup full of abominations," 
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compose the word papa ; a very singular prophe¬ 
cy indeed, that is a prophecy in Latin, but in no 
other language. The candid reader will advert, 
that such prophecies as relate to oA Saviour and 
tend to ascertain the truth of his mission, fall not 
under the Ibregoing reasoning ; for they do not 
anticipate futurity, by producing foreknowledge 
of future events. They were not understood till 
our Saviour appeared among men; and then they 
were clearly understood as relative to him. 

There is no end of superstition in its various 
modes. In dark times it was believed universally, 
that by certain forms and invocations, the spirits 
of the dead could be called upon to reveal future 
events. A lottery in Florence, gainful to the go¬ 
vernment and ruinous to the people, gives great 
scope to superstition. A man who purposes to pur¬ 
chase tickets, must fast six and thirty hours, must 
repeat a certain number of Ave Maries and Pater 
Nosters, must not speak to a living creature, must 
not go to b^d, must continue in prayer to the Vir¬ 
gin and to saints, till some propitious saint appear 
and declare the numbers that are to be successful. 
The man, fatigued wdth fasting, praying, and ex¬ 
pectation, falls asleep. Occupied with the thoughts 
he had when awake, he dreams that a saint appears, 
and mentions the lucky numbers. If he be disap¬ 
pointed, he is vexed at his want of memory ; but 
trusts in the saint as an infallible oracle. Again 

he 
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he fails asleep, again sees a vision, and again is dis¬ 
appointed. 

Lucky and unlucky days, which were so much 
relied on as to he marked in the Greek and 
Roman kalendars, make an appendix to prophe¬ 
cies. The Tartars never undertake Ihy thing of 
moment on a Wednesday, being held bjf them un¬ 
lucky. The Nogayan Tartars hold every thir¬ 
teenth year to be unlucky : they will not even 
wear a sword that year, believing that it would be 
their death ; and they maintain, that none of their 
warriors ever returned who went upon an expedi¬ 
tion in one of these years. They pass that time 
in fasting and prayer, and during it never marry. 
—The inhabitants of Madagascar Jiave days for¬ 
tunate and unfortunate with respect to the birth 
of children: they destroy without mercy every 
child that is born on an unfortunate day. 

There are unlucky names as well as unlucky 
days. Julien Cardinal de Medicis, chosen Pope 
was inclined to keep his own name. 5ut it being 
observed to him by the Cardinals, says Guichardin, 
that the popes who retained their own name had 
all of them died w'ithin the year, he took the name 
of Clement, and was Clement VII, As John was 
held an unlucky name for a king, John heir to the 
Crown of Scotland, was persuaded to change his 
name into Robert; and he was Robert III. 

I close this important article with a reflection 
that will make an impression upon every rational 

person. 
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person. The knowledge of future events, as far 
as it tends to influence our conduct, is inconsistent 
with a state of activity, such as Providence has 
allotted to man in this life. It would deprive him 
of hopes aqd fears, and leave him nothing to de¬ 
liberate upon, nor any end to prosecute. In a 
word, it would put an end to his activity, and re¬ 
duce him to be merely a passing being. Provi¬ 
dence therefore has wisely drawn a veil over fu¬ 
ture events, affording us no light for prying into 
them but sagacity and experience. 

These are a few of the numberless absurd opi¬ 
nions about the conduct of Providence, that have 
prevailed among Christians, and prevail among 
some of them. Many opinions no less absurd have 
prevailed a^out speculative points. I confine my¬ 
self to one or two instances ; for to make a com¬ 
plete list would require a volume. The first I shall 
mention, and the most noted, is transubstantiation ; 
a doctrine in which it is asserted, first, that the 
bread and wine in the^ sacrament are converted 
into the body and blood of our Saviour ; next, 
that his body and blood exists wholly and entirely 
in every particular sacrament administered in the 
Christian world even at the same instant of time. 
This article of faith, though it has not the least 
influence on practice, is reckoned so essential to 
salvation, as to be placed above every moral duty. 
The following text is appealed to as its sole foun¬ 
dation, “ And as they were eating, Jesus took 

“ bread. 
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bread, and blessed it, and brake it, and gave it 
“ to the disciples, and said, Take, eat; this is my 
“ body. And he took: the cup and gave thanks, 
“ and gave it to them, saying. Drink ye all of it; 
“ for this is my blood of the New Testament, which 
“ is shed for many for the remission of sins. But 
“ I say unto you, I will not drink henceforth of 
“ this fruit of the vine, until that day when I 
“ drink it new with you in my Father’s king- 
“ dom That this is a metaphor, must strike 

every one ; the passage cannot even bear a literal 
meaning, considering the final clause ; for surely 
the most zealous Roman Catholic believes not, 
that Christians are to drink new wine with their 
Saviour in the kingdom of heaven. At the same 
time, it is not so much as insinuated^ that there 
was here any miraculous transubstantiation of the 
bread and wine into the body and blood of our 
Saviour ; nor is it insinuated, that the Apostles be¬ 
lieved they were eating the flesh of their master, 
and drinking his blood. .• St John, the favourite 
apostle, mentions not a word of this ceremony, 
which he certainly wmuld not have omitted, had 
he imagined it an essential article of faith. 

But supposing transubstantiation were clearly ex¬ 
pressed in this text, yet men of understanding w'ill 
be loth to admit a meaning that contradicts their 
five senses. They will reflect, that no man now 
living ever saw the original books of the New 
. Testament; 


* St Matthew, xxvi. 2G. 
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Testament; nor are they certain, that the editions 
we have, are copied directly from the originals. 
Every remove from them is liable to errors, which 
may justly create a suspicion of texts'that contra¬ 
dict reason and common sense. Add, that the bulk 
of Christians have not even a copy from the ori¬ 
ginal to build their faith upon ; but only a trans¬ 
lation into another language. But the second 
branch of this article is obvious to a still stronger 
objection than of its contradicting our scnsers; it 
is a direct inconsistence, as wc cannot even con¬ 
ceive it possible that the same body or thing can 
be in two dill'ercnt places at the same time. 

And this leads to what chiefly determined me 
to select that instance. God and nature have be- 
stow'cd upon us tlic faculty of reason, for distin¬ 
guishing truth from falsehood. If, by reasoning 
wnth candour and impartiality, we discover a pro¬ 
position to be true or false, it is not in our power 
to remain indifferent; we must judge, and our be¬ 
lief must be regulated by our judgment. I say 
more, to judge is a duty we owe our Maker ; for 
to what purpose has he bestowed reason upon us, 
but in order to direct our judgment ? At the 
same time, we may depend on it as an intuitiv^e 
truth, that God will never impose any belief on 
us contradictory, not only to our reason, but to our 
senses. 

The following objection however will perhaps 
relish more with people of plain understanding. 

Transubstantiatiou 
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Tramubstantis^on is a very extraordinary mi¬ 
racle, reiterated ev^ery day and in every corner of 
the earth, 'by priests hbt always remarkable either 
for piety or for 'morality/ Now I demand an an¬ 
swer to the following plain question ; To what 
good end or purpose is such a profusion of mi¬ 
racles subservient ? I see none. -But I discover 
a very bad one, if they have any influence ; which 
is, that they accustom the Roman Catholics to 
more cruelty and barbarity, than even thC grossest 
savages are ever guilty of: some of these indeed 
devour the flesh of their enemies ; but none of 
them the flesh of their friends, especially of their 
greatest friend. * But to do justice to people of that 
religion, I am confident, that this supposed miracle 
has no influence whatever upon their manners; 
to me it appears inVpossible for any man seriously 
to believe, that the bread and wine used at the 
Lord’s supper, is actually converted into the body 
and blood of our Saviour. The Romish church 
requires the belief of transubstantiation; and a 
zealous Catholic, out of pure obediCncc, thinks he 
believes it.' Convince once a man that salvation 
depends on belief, and he will believe any thing ; 
that is, he will imagine that he believes: Credo 
quia impossibile est 

That 

♦ A traveller describing the Virgin Mary’s house at Loretto, 
has the following reflection, " When there are so many saints 
** -endued whh such miraculous powers, so many relics, and 


so 
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That our first reformers, who were prone to 
differ from the Romish faith, should adopt this 
doctrine, shews the supreme influence of supersti¬ 
tion. The Lutherans had hot even the excuse of 
inattention : after serious examination, they added 
one absurdity more •, teaching, that the bread and 
W'ine are converted into the botly and blood of 
our Saviour, and yet remain bread and wine as at 
first; which is termed by them comubaianiiation. 

I am persuaded, that at this time not a single man 
of them harbours such a thought. 

Many 

“ so many impregnated wells, each of them able to cure the 
“ most diingcrous diseases; one woulil wonder, that physi- 
“ cians could live tliere, or others die. But [)enplp die l>ere as 
"elsewhere; and even churcliinen, who preach upon the ini- 
" racles wrought by relics, grow sick and die like other men. ’ 
It is one thing to believe: it is another thing to fancy that wc 
believe. In the year 1(){)6 a Jew named Satxilai Levi appear¬ 
ed at Smyrna, pretending to be the true Messiah, mid was ac¬ 
knowledged to be so by many. The Grand Signior, for proof 
of his mission, insisted for a miracle; proposing that he should 
present himself as a mark to he shot at, and promising to be¬ 
lieve that he was the Messiah, it iic remained unwounded. Sa- 
batai, declining the trial, turned Mahomentan to save his life. 
But obsciwc the blindness of sujterstilion: though Sahatiii was 
seen every day walking the streets of Constantinople in the 
Turkish habit, many Jew's insisted that the true Sahat.ii was 
taken up intb heaven, leaving only behind him his shadow ; 
and probably they most piously fancied that they believed so. 

X 


VOL. III. 
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Many persons, impenetrable by a serious argu¬ 
ment, can discover falsehood \vhen put in a ridi¬ 
culous light. It requires, I am sensible, a very 
delicate hand to attack a grave subject with ridi¬ 
cule as a test of truth; and for that reason, I for¬ 
bear to offer any thing of my own. But I will 
set before my readers some excerpts from a book 
of absolute authority with Roman Catholics. 
Though transubstantiation b^^iere handled in the 
most serious manner, with all the ceremonies and 
punctilios that naturally flow from it, yet in my 
judgment it is happily contrived to give it a most 
ridiculous appearance. The book is the Roman 
Missal, from which the following is a literal trans¬ 
lation. 

“ Mass may be deficient in the matter, in the 
“ form, in the minister, or in the action. First, 
“ in the matter. If the bread be not of wheat, 
or if there be so great a mixture of other grain 
“ that it cannot be called wheat-bread, or if any 
“ way corrupted, it does not make a sacrament. 
“ If it be made with rose-water, or any other 
“ distilled water, it is doubtful w'hether it make a 
“ sacrament or not. Though corruption have 
“ begun, or though it be leavened, it makes a sa- 
“ crament, but the celebrator sins grievously. 

“ If the celebrator, before consecration, ob- 
“ serve that the host is corrupted, or is not 
“ of w'heat, he must take another host: if af- 
ter consecration, he must still take another and 

“ swallow 
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“ swallow it, after which he must also swallow the 
“ first, or give it to another, or preserve it in some 
“ place with reverence. But if he have swal- 
“ lowed the first before observing its defects, he 
“ must nevertheless swallow also the perfect h(>st; 
“ because the precept about the perfection of the 
“ sacrament, is of greater weight than that of ta- 
“ king it fasting. If the consecrated host disap- 
“ pear by an accident, as by wind, by a miracle, 
“ or by some animal, another must be consecra- 
“ ted. 

“ If the wine be quite sour or putrid, or made 
“ of unripe grapes, or be mixed with so much 
“ water as to spoil the wine, it is no sacrament. 
“ If the wine have begun to^sour or to be cor- 
“ rupted, or be quite jiew, or not mixed with 
“ water, or mixed with rose-water or other di- 
“ stilled water, it makes a sacrament, but the ce- 
“ lebrator sins grievously. 

“ If the priest, before consecration, observe that 
“ the materials are not proper, he must stop, if 
“ proper materials cannot be got ; but after con- 
“ secration, he must proceed, to avoid giving scan- 
“ dal. If proper materials can be procured by 
waiting, he must wait for them, that the sacri- 
“ fice may not remain imperfect. 

“ Second, in form. If any of the words of 
“ consecration be omitted, or any of them be 
chang'ed into words of a different meaning, it 
“ is no sacrament: if they be changed into words 

X S “ of 
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“ of the same meaning, it makes a sacrament; 
“ but the celebrator sins grievously. 

“ fThird. in the minister. If he does not in- 
“ tend to make a sacrament, but to cheat; if 
“ there be any part of the wine, or any wafer that 
“ he has not in his eye, and does not intend to 
“ consecrate ; if he have before him eleven wafers, 
“ and intends to consecrate only ten, not deter- 
“ mining what ten he intends : in these cases the 
“ consecration does not hold, because intention 
“ is requisite. If he think there are ten only, 
“ and intends to consecrate all before him, they 

are all consecrated ; therefore priests ought al- 
“ ways to have such intention. If the priest, 
“ thinking he has but one wafer, shall, after the 
“ consecration, find two sticking together, he must 
“ take them both. And he must take off all the 
“ remains of the consecra,ted matter ; for they all 
“ belong to the same sacrifice. If in consecra- 
“ ting, the intention be not actual by wandering 
“ of mind, but virtual in approaching the altar, 
“ it makes a sacrament: though priests should be 
“ careful to have intention both virtual and ac- 
“ tual. 

“ Beside intention, the priest may be deficient 
“ in disposition of mind. If he be suspended, or 
“ degraded, or excommunicated, or under mortal 
“ sin, he makes a sacrament, but sins grievously. 
“ He may be deficient also in disposition of body. 
‘‘ If he have not fasted from midnight, if he have 

“ tasted 
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“ tasted water, or any other dripk or meat, even 
“ in the way of medicine, he cannot celebrate- 
“ nor communicate. If he have taken meat, or 
“ drink before midnight, even though he have not 
“ slept nor digested it, he does not sin. But on 
“ account of the perturbation of mind, which bars 
“ devotion, it is prudent to refrain. 

“ If any remains of meat, sticking in the mouth, 

“ be swallowed with the host, they do not prevent 
communicating, provided they be swallfnved, 
“ not as meat, but as spittle. The same is 
“ be said, if in washing the 'mouth a drop of 
“ water be swallowed, provided it be against our 
“ will. , 

“ Fourth, in the action. If any requisite be 
“ wanting, it is no sacrament; for example, if it 
be celebrated out of holy ground, or upon an 
“ altar not consecrated, or not cot^ered with three 
“ napkins; if there be no wax candles; if it be 
“ not celebrated between day-break and noon ; 
“ if the pelebrator have not said matins wiih 
“ lauds ; if he omit any of the sacerdotal robes; 
“ if these robes and the napkins be not blessed by 
“ a bishop ; if there be no clerk present to ser ve, 
“ or one who ought not to serve, a woman tor 
“ example; if there be no chalice, the cup of 
“ which is gold, or silver, or pewter; if the vest- 
“ ment be not of clean linen adorned with silk 
“ in the middle, and blessed by a bishop; if 
“ the priest celebrate with his head covered ; if 

X 3 “ there 
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“ there be no missal present, though he have it by 
“ heart. 

“ If a gnat or a spider fall into the cup after con- 
“ secration, the priest must swallow it with the 
“ blood, if he can : otherwise, let him take it 
“ out, wash it with wine, burn it, and throw it 
“ with the washings into holy ground. If poison 
“ fall into the cup, the blood must be poured on 
“ tow or on a linen cloth, remain till it be dry, 
“ then be burnt, and the ashes be thrown upon 
“ holy ground. If the host be poisoned, it must 
“ be kept in a tabernacle till it be corrupted. 

“ If the blood freeze in winter, put warm cloths 
“ about the cup : if that be not sufficient, put the 
“ cup in boiling water. 

“ If any of Christ’s blood fall on the ground by 
“ negligence, it must be licked up with the tongue 
“ and the place scraped; the scrapings must be 
“ burnt, and the ashes buried in holy ground. 

“ If the priest vomit the eucharist and the spe- 
“ cies appear entire, it must be licked up most re- 
“ vcrently. If a nausea prevent that to be done, 
“ it must be kept till it be corrupted. If the 
“ species do not appear, let the vomit be burnt, 
“ and the ashes thrown upon holy ground.” 

As the foregoing article has. beyond intention 
swelled to an enormous size, I shall add but one 
other article, wdiich shall be extremely short; and 
that is the creed of Athanasius. *It is a heap of 
unintelligible jargon; and yet vve are appointed 

to 
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to believe every article of it, under the pain of 
eternal damnation. As it enjoins belief of rank- 
contradictions, it seems purposely calculated to be 
a test of slavish submission to the tyrannical autho¬ 
rity of a proud and arrogant priest *. 


CHAP. III. 


Religious fVorskip. 

I N the foregoing chapter are traced the gradual 
advances of the sense of Deity, from its im¬ 
perfect state among savages to its maturity among 
enlightened nations ; displaying to us one great Be¬ 
ing, to whom all other beings owe their existence, 
who made the world, and who governs it by per¬ 
fect laws. And our perceptions of Deity, arising 
from that sense, is fortified by an intuitive propo¬ 
sition, that there necessarily must exist some being 
who had no beginning. Considering the Deity as 
the author of our existence, we owe him grati- 

X 4 tude 

* Bishop Burnet seems doubtful whether this creed was com¬ 
posed by Athanasius. His doubts, in my apprenhension, are 
scarce sufficient to weight against the unanimous opinion of 
the Christian church. 
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tude; considering him as governor of the world, 
we owe him pbetiicnce ; and upon these duties is 
founded the obligation we are under to worship 
him. Further, God made man for society, and 
implanted in his nature the moral sense to direct 
his conduct in that state. From these premises, 
may it not with certainty be inferred to be the 
will of God, that men should obey the dictates of 
the moral sense in fulfiling every duty of justice 
and benevolence ? These moral duties, it would 
appear, are our chief business in this life; being 
enforcea not only by a moral but by a religious 
principle. 

Morality, as laid down in a former sketch, con¬ 
sists i.-f two great branches, the moral sense which 
unfolds the duty we owe to our fellow-creatures, 
and an active moral principle which prompts us 
to perform that duty., Natural religion consists 
also of two great branches, the sense of Deity 
which unfolds pur duty to our Maker, and the 
active principle of devotion which prompts us to 
perform our duty to him. The universality of the 
sense of Deity proves it to be innate ; the same 
reason proves the principle of devotion to be in¬ 
nate •, for all men agree in worshipping superior 
beings, whatever difference there may be in the 
mode of worship. 

Both branches of the duty we owe to God, that 
of worshipping him, and that of obeying his will 
with respect to our fellow^-creatures, arc summed 

WP 
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up by the Prophet Micah in the following empha¬ 
tic words ; “ He hath shewed thee, O man, what' 
“ is good; and what doth the Lord require of 
“ thee, but to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
“ walk humbly with thy God?” The two arti¬ 
cles first mentioned, are moral duties regarding 
our feilow-crcatures; and as to such, what is re¬ 
quired of us is to do cur duty to others; not only 
as directed by the moral sense, but as being the 
will of our Maker, to whom we owe absolute obe¬ 
dience, That branch of our duty is reserved for 
a second section : at present we are to treat of re¬ 
ligious worship, included in the third article, the 
walking humbly with our God. 


SECT. I. 

Religious Worship respocting the Deity singly. 

T he obligation we are under to wnrship God, 
or to walk humbly with him, is, as observed 
above, founded on the two great principles of gra¬ 
titude and obedience; both of them requiring 
fundamentally a pure heart, and a well-disposed 
mind. But heart-worship is alone not sufficient: 
there are over and above required external signs, 
testifying to others the sense we have of these du¬ 
ties, and a firm resolution to perform them. That 

such 
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such is the will of God, will appear as follows. 
The principle of devotion, like most of our other 
principles, partakes of the imperfection of our na¬ 
ture : yet, however faint originally, it is capable 
©f being greatly invigorated by cultivation and 
exercise. Private exercise is not sufficient. Na¬ 
ture, and consequently the God of nature, require 
public exercise or public worship ; for devotion is 
communicative, like joy or grief*; and by mu¬ 
tual communication in a numerous assembly, is 
greatly invigorated. A regular habit of expres¬ 
sing publicly our gratitude and resignation, ne¬ 
ver fails to purify the mind, tending to wean it 
from every unlawful pursuit. This is the true 
motive of public worship; not what is commonly 
inculcated, That it is required from us, at a testi¬ 
mony to ©ur Maker of our obedience to his laws : 
God, who knows the heart, needi no such testi¬ 
mony f. 

The 

• Elements of Criticism, toI. i. p. 180. edit. 5. 

■J- Arnobius (Adversus gentes, lib. 1.) accounts rationally for 
the worship we pay to the Deity: “ Huic omnes ex more 

“ prosternimur, hunc collatis precibus adoramus, ab hoc justa, 
" ct honesta, et auditu ejus condigna, deposcimus. Non cjiio 
** ipse desideret supplices nos esse, aut amet substerni tot mil- 

hum venerationem videre. Utilitas haec nostra cst, ct com- 
*' modi nostri rationem spectans. Nam quia proni ad culpas, 
“ ct ad Hbidinis varies appetitus, vitio sumus infirmitatis in 
“ genitae, patitur se semper nostris cogitationibus concipi: ut 
“ duin ilium oramus, et mereri ejus contendimus munera, ac- 

“ eipiamus 
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The setting apart one day in seven for public 
worship is not a pious institution merely, but high¬ 
ly moral. With regard to the latter, all men arc 
equal in the presence of God ; and when a con¬ 
gregation pray for mercy and protection, every one 
must be inflamed with good-will and brotherly 
love to every one. 

In the next place, the serious and devout tone 
of mind inspired by public worship, suggests na¬ 
turally self-examination. Retired from the bustle 
of the world on that day of rest, the errors we 
have been guilty of are recalled to memory: we 
are afflicted for these errors, and are firmly re¬ 
solved to be more on our guard in time coming. 
In short, Sunday is only a day of rest from world¬ 
ly concerns, in order to be more usefully employ¬ 
ed upon those that are internal. Sunday accord¬ 
ingly is a day of account j and a candid account 

every 

" cipiamus innocentiae voluntatem, et ab omni nos labe cle- 
" lictorum omnium amputatione purgemus .”—English thus: 
“ It is our custom, to prostrate ourselves before him; and wc 
“ ask of him such gifts only as are consistent witli justice and 
“ with honour, and suitable to the character of the Being 
“ whom we adore. Not that he receives pleasure or satisfac- 
“ tion from the humble veneration of thousands of his crea- 
" tures. From this we ourselves derive benefit and advantage; 
“ for being the slaves of appetite, and prone to err from the 
“ weakness of our nature, when wc address ourselves to God 
" in prayer, and study by our actions to merit liis approba- 
“ tion, we gain at Ie.ast the wish, and tfic inclination, to be 
“ virtuous.’^] 
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every seventh day, is the best preparation for the 
■^cat day of account. A person who diligently 
follows out this preparatory discipline, will seldom 
be at a loss to answer for his conduct, called upon 
by God or man. This consideration leads me ne¬ 
cessarily to condemn a practice authorised among 
Christians with very few exceptions, that of aban¬ 
doning to diversion and merriment what remains 
of Sunday after public worship, parties of plea¬ 
sure, dancing, gaming, any thing that trifles away 
the time without a serious thought; as if the pur¬ 
pose were to cancel every virtuous impression made 
at public worship. 

Unhappily, this salutary institution can only be 
preserved in vigour during the days of piety and 
virtue. Power and opulence are the darling ob¬ 
jects of every nation ; and yet in every nation pos¬ 
sessed of power and opulence, virtue subsides, sel- 
hshness prevails, and sensuality becomes the ruling 
passion. Then it is, that the most sacred institu¬ 
tions, first, lose their hold, next, are disregard¬ 
ed, and at last are made a subject for ridicule. 

I shall only add upon the general head, that 
lawgivers ought to avoid with caution the enfor¬ 
cing public worship by rewards and punishments; 
human laws cannot reach the heart, in which the 
essence of worship consists : they may indeed bring 
on a listless habit of worship, by separating the 
external act from the internal affection, than which 
nothing is more hurtful to true religion. The ut¬ 
most 
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most that can be safely ventured, is to bring pub¬ 
lic worship under censorian powers, as a matter of 
police, for preserving good order, and for prevent¬ 
ing bad example. 

The religion of Confucius, professed by the li- 
terati and persons of rank ^n China and Tonquin, 
consists in a deep inward’ veneration for the God 
or King of heaven, and in the practice of every 
moral virtue. They have neither temples, nor 
priests, nor any settled form of external worship: 
every one adores the Supreme Being in the man¬ 
ner he himself thinks best. This is indeed the 
most refined system of religion that ever took place 
among men; but it is not fitted for the humah 
race ; an excellent religion it would be for angels ; 
but is far too refined even for sages and philoso¬ 
phers. ^ 

Proceeding to deviations from the genuine wor¬ 
ship required by our Maker, and gross deviations 
there have been, I begin with that sort of worship 
which is influenced by fear, and which for that 
reason is universal among savages. The American 
savages believe, that there are inferior deities 
without end, most of them prone to mischief; 
they neglect the supreme Deity because he is good ; 
and direct their worship to soothe the malevolent 
inferior deities from doing harm. The inhabi¬ 
tants of the Molucca islands, who believe the ex¬ 
istence of malevolent,beings subordinate to the 
supreme benevolent Being, confine their worship 

to 
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to the former, in order to avert their wrath ; and 
pne branch of their worship is, to set meat before 
them, hoping that when the belly is full, there 
will be less inclination to mischief. The worship 
of the inhabitants of Java is much the same. The 
Negroes of Benin woiiship the devil, as Drapper 
expresses it, and sacrifice to him both men and 
beasts. They acknowledge indeed a supreme Be¬ 
ing, who created the universe, and governs it by 
his providence : but they regard him not; “ for,” 
say they, “ it is needless, if not impertinent, to 

invoke a being, who, good and gracious, is in- 
“ capable of injuring or molesting us.” Grati¬ 
tude, it would appear, is not a ruling principle 
among savages.' 

The austerities and penances that are practised 
in almost all religions, spring from the same root. 
One way to please invisible malignant powers, is 
to make ourselves as miserable as possible. Hence 
the horrid penances of the Faquirs in Hindustan, 
who outdo in mortification whatever is report¬ 
ed of the ancient Christian Anchorites. Some of 
these Faquirs continue for life in one posture: 
some never lie down ; some have always their 
arms raised above their head; and some mangle 
their bodies with knives and scourges. The town 
of Jagrenatein Hindustan is frequented by pilgrims, 
some of them from places 300 leagues distant; 
and they travel, not by walking or riding, but 
by measuring the road with the length of their 

bodies; 
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bodies; in which mode of loco-motion, some of 
them consume years before they complete their 
pilgrimage. A religious sect made its way some 
centuries ago into Japan, termed Bubsdoists, from 
Bubs, the founder. This sect has prevailed over 
the ancient sect of the Sintos, chiefly by its auste¬ 
rity and mortifications. The spirit of this sect 
inspires nothing but excessive fear of the gods, 
who are painted prone to vengeance and always 
offended. These sectaries pass most of their time 
in tormenting themselves, in order to expatiate 
imaginary faults; and they are treated by their 
priests with a degree of despotism and cruelty, 
that is not paralleled but by the inquisitors of 
Spain. Their manners are fierce, cruel, and un¬ 
relenting, derived from the nature of their super¬ 
stition. The notion of invisible malevolent powers, 
formerly universal, is not to this hour eradicated, 
even among Christians; for which I appeal to the 
fastings and flagellations among Roman Catholics, 
held by them to be an essential part of religion. 
People infected with religious horrors, are never 
seriously convinced that an upright heart and 
sound morality make the essence of religion. The 
doctrine of the Jansenists concerning repentance 
and mortification, shows evidently, however they 
may deceive themselves, that they have an im¬ 
pression of the Deity as a malevolent being. They 
hold the guilt contracted by Adam’s fall to be a 
heinous sin, which ought to be expiated by acts of 

mortification. 
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mortification, such as the torturing and macerat¬ 
ing the body with painful labour, excessive ab¬ 
stinence, continual prayer and contemplation. 
Their penances, whether for original or volun¬ 
tary sin, are carried to extravagance; and those 
who put an end to their lives by such severities, 
are termed the sacred victims of repentance, con¬ 
sumed by the fire of divine love. Such suicides 
are esteemed peculiarly meritorious in the eye of 
Heaven; and it is thought, that their sufferings 
cannot fail to appease the anger of the Deity. 
That celibacy is a state of purity and perfection, 
is a prevailing notion in many countries : among , 
the Pagans, a married man was forbidden to ap¬ 
proach the altar, for some days after knowing 
his wife ; and this ridiculous notion of pollution, 
contributed to introduce celibacy among the Ro¬ 
man Catholic priests*. The Emperor Otho, 
anno 1218, became a signal penitent; but instead 
of atoning for his sins by repentance and restitu¬ 
tion, he laid himself down to be trodden under 
foot by the boys of his kitchen; and frequently 
submitted to the discipline of the whip, inflicted 
by monks. The Emperor Charles V. toward the 
end of his days, was sorely depressed in spirit with 
fear of hell. Monks were his only companions, 
with whom he spent his time in chanting hymns. 

As 


• Fasting and celibacy were by Zoroaster condemned with 
abhorrence, as a criminal rejection of the best gifts of Pro¬ 
vidence. 
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A* an expiation for his sins, he in private dis¬ 
ciplined himself with such severity, that his whip,* 
found after his death, was tinged with his blood. 
Nor was he satisfied with these acts of mortifica* 
tion : timorous and illiberal solicitude still haunt¬ 
ing him, he aimed at something extraordinary, at 
some new and singular act of piety, to display his 
zeal, and to merit the favour of heaven. The act 
he fixed on, was as wild as any that superstition 
ever suggested to a distempered brain ; it was to 
celebrate his own obsequies. He ordered his 
tomb to be erected in the chapel of the monastery ; 
his domestics marched there in funeral procession, 
holding black tapers: he followed in his shroud : 
he was laid in his coffin with much solemnity: 
the service of the dead was chanted; and he him¬ 
self joined in the prayers offered up for his re~ 
quitm, mingling his tears with those of his at¬ 
tendants. The ceremony closed with sprinkling 
holy water upon the coffin ; and the assistants re¬ 
tiring, the doors of the chapel were shut. Then 
Charles rose out of the coffin, and stole privately 
to his apartment. 

The history of ancient sacrifices is not so ac¬ 
curate, as in every instance to ascertain Upon what 
principle they were founded, whether upon fear, 
upon gratitude for favours received, or to solicit 
future favour. Human sacrifices undoubtedly 
belong to the present head ; for being calculated 
to deprecate the wrath of a malevolent deity, they 

VOL. iiT. Y could 
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could have no other motive but fear ; and indeed 
they are a most direful effect of that passion *. 
It is needless to lose time in mentioning instances, 
which are well knowu to those who are acquaint¬ 
ed with ancient history. A number of them are 
collected in Historical Law-tracts f ; and to these 
1 take the liberty of adding, that the Cimbrians, 
the Germans, the Gauls, particularly the Druids, 
practised human sacrifices; for which we have 
the authority of Julius Ca’sar, Strabo, and other 
autbe rs. A jieople on the bank of the Misissippi, 
named Tensas, worship the sun ; and, like the 
Natches their neighbours, have a temple for that 
luminary, with a sacred fire in it, continually 
burning. The temple having been set on fire by 
thunder, was all in flames when some French 
travellers saw them throw' children into the fire, 
one after another, to appease the incensed deity. 
The Prophet Micah J, in a passage partly quoted 
above, inveighs bitterly against such sacrifices : 
“ Wherewith shall 1 come before the Lord, and 
“ bow myself before the high God ; shall I come 
“ before him with burnt-offerings, w'ith calves of 
“ a year old ? will the Lord be pleased w’ith 
“ thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of 

“ rivers 

* The Abbe de Boissy derives human sarrificcs from th;- 
history of Abruliarn ju eparing to saerificc his son Isa'ac, whiclj, 
.says he, was imitated by otliers. A man who is so unlucky 
at guessing had better be silent. 


♦ Tract li 
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“ rivers of oil ? shall I give my first-born for irty. 

“ transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin 
“ of my soul ? He hath shewed thee, 0 man, 

“ what is good: and what doth the Lord require 
“ of thee, but to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
“ walk humbly with thy God !” 

The ancient Petsians acknowledged Oromazes 
and Arimanes as their great deities, authors of 
good and ill to men. But I find not that Ari¬ 
manes, the evil principle, was ever an object of 
any religious worship. The Gaures, wlio profess 
the ancieilt religion of Persia, address no worship 
but to one God, all-good and all-powerful. 

Next, of worshipping the Deity in the charac¬ 
ter of a mercenary being. Under that head come 
sacrifices and oblations, whether prompted by gra¬ 
titude for favoul's received, or by self-interest to 
procure future favours; which, for the reason 
mentioned, 1 shall not attempt to distinguish. As 
the deities of early times were thought to resemble 
men, it was a natural endeavour in men to con¬ 
ciliate their favour by such offerings as were the 
most relished by themselves. It is probable, that 
the first sacrifices of that kind, were of sv\cct- 
smelling herbs, which in the fire emitted a flavour 
that might reach the nostrils of a deity, even at a 
distance. The burning incense to their gods, was 
practised in Mexico and Peru ; and at present is 
practised in the peninsula of Corea. An oppor¬ 
tunity so favourable for making religious, zeal a 

Y 3 fund 
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fund of riches to the priesthood^ is seldom ne¬ 
glected. There was no difficulty to persuade 
ignorant people, that the gods could eat as well 
as smell: what was offered to a deity for food, 
being carried into the temple,, was understood to 
be devoured by him. 

With respect to the Jewish sacrifices of burnt- 
offerings, meat-offerings, sin-offerings, peace-offer¬ 
ings, heave-offerings, and wave-offerings, these 
were appointed by God himself, in order to keep 
that stiff-necked people in daily remembrance of 
their dependance on him, and to preserve them if 
possible from idolatry. But that untractable race 
did not adhere to the purity of the institution : 
they insensibly degenerated into the notion that 
their God was a mercenary being ; and in that 
character only, was the worship of sacrifices per¬ 
formed to him. The offerings mentioned were 
liberally bestowed on him, not singly as a token of 
their dependance, but chiefly in order to avert his 
wrath, or to gain his favour *. 

The religious notions of the Greeks were equal¬ 
ly impure: they could not think of any means 

for 

• There is no mention in ancient authors of fish being of¬ 
fered to the gods in sacrifice. The reason I take to be, that 
the most savoury food of man was reckoned the most agree¬ 
able to their gods; that savages never thought of fish till 
land-animals became scarce; and that the matter as well as 
form of sacrifices were established in practice, long before men 
had recourse to fish for food. 
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for conciliating the favour of their gods more, 
efficacious than gifts. Homer paints his gods as 
excessively mercenary. In the fourth book of the 
Iliad, Jupiter says, “ Of these cities honoured the 
“ most by the soul of Jove, is sacred Troy. Ne- 
“ ver stands the altar empty before me, oblations 
“ poured forth in my presence, savour that as- 
“ cends the skies.” Speaking in the fifth book 
of a warrior, known afterwards to be Dioraedes: 
“ Some god he is, some power against the Tro- 
“ jans enraged for vows unpaid; destructive is 
” the wrath of the gods.” Diomedes prays to 
Minerva, ” With thine arm ward from me the 
“ foe; a year-old hiefer, O Queen, shall be thine, 
“ broad fronted, unbroken, and wild ; her to thee 
“ I will offer with prayer, gilding with gold her 
” horns.” Precisely of the same kind are the 
offerings made by superstitious Roman Catholics 
to the Virgin Mary, and to saints. Electra in 
the tragedy of that name, supplicates Apollo in 
the following terras: 


-O ! liear Electra too. 

Who, with unsparing hand, her choicest gifts 
Hath never fail’d to lay before thy altars ; 

Accept the little All that now remains 
For me to give. 

The people of Hindostan, as mentioned above, 
atone for their sins by austere penances; but they 

Y 3 have 
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have no notion of presenting gifts to the Deity, 
nor of deprecating his wrath by the flesh of ani¬ 
mals. On the contrary, they reckon it a sin to 
slay any living creature ; which reduces them to 
vegetable food. This is going too fur; for the 
Deity could never mean to prohibit animal food, 
•when originally man’s chief dcpcndunce was upon 
it. The abstaining however from animal food, 
shows greater humanity in the religion of Hin- 
dostan, than of any other known country. The 
inhabitants of Madagascar are in a stage of reli¬ 
gion, common among many nations, w hich is, the 
acknowledging one supreme benevolent deity, and 
many malevolent inferior deities. Most of their 
worship is indeed addressed to the latter; but 
they have so far advanced before several other 
nations, as to ofler sacrifices to the supreme Being, 
without employing either idols or temples. 

Philosophy and sound sense in polished nations, 
have purified religious worship, by banishing the 
profession, at least, of oblations and sacrifices. The 
Being that made the world, governs it by law's 
that arc inflexible, because they are the best ; and 
to imagine that he can be moved by prayers, ob¬ 
lations, or sacrifices, to vary his plan of govern¬ 
ment, is an impious thought, degrading the Deity 
to a level w ith ourselves ; “ Hear O my people, 

“ and 1 will testify against thee ; 1 am God, even 
“ thy God. 1 w'ill take no bullock out of thy 
house, nor hc-goat out of thy fold ; for every 

beast 
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“ beast of the forest is mine, and the cattle upon 
a thousand hills. Will I cat the flesh of bulls, 
“ or drink tl\f blood of goats ? Offer unto God 
“ thanksgiving, and pay thy vows to the Most 
“ High. Call upon me in the day of trouble: I 
“ will ^liver thee, and thou shalt glorify me*.” 
“ Thou desirest not sacrifice,-else would I give it; 
“ thou delightest not in burnt-ofiering. 'I'he sa- 
“ crifices of God are a broken spirit; a bri.)ken 
” and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not de- 
“ spisef.” “ For I desired mercy, and not sacri- 
“ fice; and the knowledge of God more than 
“ burnt-offerings f.” In dark ages, there is a great 
shew of religion, wdtb little heart-worship ; in ages 
of philosophy, warm heart-worship, with little 
shew §. 

y 4 This 

* Psalm 1. + Psalm li. J Hosea vi. 6. 

§ Agathias urges a different reason against sacrifices.— 
Ego nullani naturam esse exi.stimo, cui voluptati sint Id'da- 
“ ta, sanguine allaria, et aniniantium lanicnai. Quod si qua 
“ tamcn est cui ista sint cordi, non ca milis et benigna est ali- 
“ qua, sed (era ac rabidu, qualem pavorem poetic fiiigiint, et 
Metum, et Bellonum, et Malam Fortunain, et Di.scordiam, 

“ quam indometam appellant.”—f/» English thus: “ I caiuKit 
“ conceive, that there should exist a superior being, wlio takes 
“ delight in the sacrifice of animiJs, or in altars stained with 
" blood. If such there be, his nature is not fiencvoicni, but 
“ barbarous and cruel. Such indeed weic the gods wlioiu 
" the poets have created: such were Pear and Terror, the 

goddess 
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This is a proper place for the history of idola¬ 
try ; which, as will anon appear, sprung from re¬ 
ligious worship corrupted by men, of shallow un¬ 
derstanding and gross conceptions, upon whom 
things invisible make little impression. 

Savages, even of the lowest class, ha;^e an im¬ 
pression of invisible powers, though they cannot form 
any distinct notion of them. But such impression 
is too faint for the exercise of devotion. Whether 

inspired 

“ goddess of War, of Evil Fortune, and of Discord.”]]— 
Amobius batters down bloody sacrifices with a very curious 
argument “ Ecce si bos aliquis, aut quodlibet ex his ani- 
“ mal, quod ad placandas caeditur mitigandasque numinum 
fur.HS voeem hominis suniat, eloquaturquc his verbis: Er- 
" gone O Jupiter, aut quis alius deus es, humanum est istud 
" et rectum, aut eequitatis alicujus in icstimationc, ponendum, 
" ut cum alius peccaverit, ego occidar, et de meo sanguine 
“ fieri tibi patiaris satis, qui nunquam te laesirim, punquam 
" sciens aut nesciens, tuum numen majestatcmque violarini, 
*' animal, ut .scis, mutum, naturae mere simplicitatem sequens, 
“ nec multiformium morum varietatibus lubricum?"—[]/« 
English thus: “ What if the ox, while he is led out to slaugh- 
“ ter to appease the fancied wrath of an offended deity, should 
assume the human voice, and in these words astouisii his con- 
“ doctors: Are these, O merciful God, are these the dictates of 
“ hunianity, or of justice, that for the crime of another I should 
“ forfeit my life. I have never by my tvill offended thee, and 
dumb as I am, and uninformed by reason, my actions, accord- 
“ ing to the simplicity of my nature, cannot have given thee 
" displeasure, who hast made me as I am.”]]-If this ail¬ 

ment were solid, it would be equally conclusive against animal 
food. 
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inspired with love to a good being, or impressed 
with fear of an ill being, savages are not at ease 
without some sort of visible object to fix their at¬ 
tention. A great stone served that purpose origi¬ 
nally, a very low instrument indeed of religious 
worship ; but not altogether whimsical, if it was 
introduced, which is highly probable, in the fol¬ 
lowing manner. It was an early and a natural 
custom among savages, to mark with a great stone, 
the place where their worthies were interred ■, of 
which we have hints every where in ancient hi¬ 
story, particularly in the poems of Ossian. “ Place 
“ me,” says Calmar mortally wounded, “ at the 
side of a stone of remembrance, that future times 
“ may hear my fame, and the mother of Calmar 
“ rejoice over the stone of my renown.” Super¬ 
stition in later times having deified these worthies, 
their votaries, rejoicing as formerly over the stones 
dedicated to them, held these stones to be essential 
in every act of religious worship performed to their 
new deities*. Tradition points out many stones 

in 

* Frequent mention is made of such stones in tlie poems of 
Ossian. “ But rcmoniber, iny son, to place this sword, this 
“ bow, and this horn, witliin that dark and narrow house rnark- 
cd with one gray stonep. 55.—“ WIiosc fame is in that 
“ dark-green tomb? Four stones with their heads of rposs 
“ stand there, and mark the nari ow house of death p. fl7.— 
“ Let thy bards mourn those who fell. Let Erin give the sons 
“ of Lochlin to earth, and raise the nio'-sy stones of their fame ; 

that 
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in different parts of the world, that were uted in 
religious worship. The sun was worshipped at 
Emesa in Syria by the name of Elagabalus, and 
under the form of a black conical stone, which, 
as universally believed, had fallen from heaven on 
that sacred place. A large stone, worshipped by 
the Pessenuntians, a people of Phrygia, under the 
name of Idaa mater, was, upon a solemn embassy 
, to that people, brought to Rome ; it being con¬ 
tained in the Sybilline books, that unless the Ro¬ 
mans got possession of that goddess, they never 
would prevail over Hannibal. And Pausanias men¬ 
tions many stpnes in Greece, dedicated to difl'erent 
divinities; particularly thirty square stones in 
Achaia, on which were engraved the names of as 
many gods. In another place, he mentions a very 
ancient statue of Venus in the island Delos, which, 
instead of feet, had only a square stone. This 
may appear a puz/Jing circumstance in the history 
of Greece, considering that all the Grecian gods 

were 

“ that the children of the north hereafter may hehoUl the 
“ place where their fathers fought;” p. TH.—Earth Ivere iii- 
" closes the loveliest pair on the hill: grass glows ween 
“ the stones of the tombpage 208.—In the same poenr; 
we find stones made instruments of worship. The spirit oT 
Loda is introduced threatening Fingal. “ Fly to thy land, 
replied the form; receive the wiiul and fly. The blasts arc 
“ in the hollow of niy hand; tile course oi‘ the storm is 
“ mine. The king of Sora is my son ; he bends at the stone 
of iny power;” p. 200. 
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•were originally mortals, whom it was easy to re¬ 
present by statues ; but in that early period, the 
Greeks knew no more of statuary than the most 
oarbarous nations. It is perhaps not easy to ga¬ 
ther the meaning of savages, with respect to such 
stones; the most natural conjecture is, that a great 
Stone, dedicated to the worship of a certain deity, 
was considered as belonging to him. This notion 
of property had a double effect; the worshippers, 
by connection of ideas, were led from the stone to 
the deity; and the stone tended to fix their wan¬ 
dering thoughts. It was probably imagined, over 
and above, that some latent virtue communicated 
to the stone, made it holy or sacred. Tven among 
enligiitened people, a sort of virtue or sanctity is 
conceived to reside in the place of worship : why 
not also in a stone dedicated to a deity ? The an¬ 
cient Ethiopians, in their worship, introduced the 
figure of a serpent as a symbol of the deity : two 
sticks laid cross represented Castor and Pollux, Ro¬ 
man divinities; a javelin represented their god 
Mars ; and in 'Fartary formerly, the god of war 
was worshipped under the symbol of an old rusty 
sabre. 'I'hc ancient Persians used consecrated fire 
as an emblem of the great God. Tliough the ne¬ 
groes of Congo and Angofa have images without 
number, they are not however idolaters in any 
proper sense ; their belief is, that these images are 
only organs by whieli the deities signify their will 
to thejr votaries. 
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If the use that was made of stones and* of other 
symbols in religious worship be fairly represented, 
it may appear strange, that the ingenious Greel^. 
sunk down into idolatry, at the very time they 
were making a rapid progress in the fine arts. 
Their improvements in statuary, one of these arts, 
was the cause. They began with attempting to 
carve heads of men and women, representing their 
deified heroes; which were placed upon the stones 
dedicated to these heroes. In the progress of the 
art, statues were executed complete in every mem¬ 
ber ; and at last, statues^ of the gods wer^ifinade, 
expressing such dignity and majesty, as insensibly 
to draw from beholders a degree of devotion to 
the statues themselves. Hear Quinctilian upon that 
subject. “ At quae Polycleto defuerunt, Phidiae 
“ atquc Alcameni dantur. Phidias tamen diis 
“ quam hominibus cfficiendis melior artifex tra- 
“ ditur; in ebore vero, longe citra omnium, vel 
“ si nihil nisi Minervam Athenis aut Olympium 
“ in Elide Jovem fecisset, cujus pulchritudo adje- 
“ cisse aliquid etiam receptae religioni videtur; 

“ adeo majestas operis deum a-quavit*.” Here 

is 


* Tlie deficiencies of Pfelyclctus were made up in Phidias 
“ and Alcamenes. Pliidias is reckoned to have had more 
“ skill in forming the statues of gods than pf men. In works 
“ of ivory he was uni i vailed, although there had been no 
other proofs of his excellence tlian the statue of Minerva at 
'• Athens, and the Jupiter Olympius in Ellis. Of the latter. 
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is laid a foundation for idolatry: let us trace its 
progress. Such statues as are represented by Quinc- 
tilian, serve greatly to inflame devotion ; and du¬ 
ring a warm fit of the religious passion, the repre¬ 
sentation is lost, and the statue becomes a deity ; 
precisely as where King Lear is represented by 
Garrick ; the actor vanishes ; and, behold ! the 
King himself. This is r#t singular. Anger occa¬ 
sions a metamorphosis still more extraordinary : if 
1 happen to strike my gouty toe against a stone, 
the violence of the pain converts the stone for a 
moment into a voluntary agent; and I wreak my 
resentment on it, as if it really were so. It is true, 
the image is only conceived to be a deity during 
the fervour of devotion ; and when that subsides, 
the image falls back to its original representative 
state. But frequent instances of that kind, have 
at last the effect among illiterate people, to convert 
the image into a sort of permanent deity : what 
such people see, makes a deep impression ; what 
they sec hot, very little. There is another thing 
that concurs with eye-sight, to promote this delu¬ 
sion : devotion, being a vigorous principle in the 
human breast, will exert itself upon the meanest 
object, when none more noble is in view. 

The ancient Persians held the consecrated fire 
to be an emblem only of the great God: but such 

veneration 

so transcendent was the beauty, that it heightened every sen« 
" timent of the received religion; the majesty of the image ap- 

pearing to rival that of the god hinrseUl” 
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veneration was paid to that emblem, and with so , 
great ceremony was it treated, that the vulgar 
came at last to worship it as a sort of deity. The 
priests of the Gaures watch the consecrated fire 
day and night: they keep it alive with the purest 
wood, without bark ; they touch it not with sword 
nor knife : they blow it not with bellows, nor with 
the mouth : even the prtest is prohibited to ap¬ 
proach it, till his mouth he covered with fine li¬ 
nen, lest it be polluted with his breath ; if it 
happen to go out, it must be rekindled by striking 
fire from flint, or by a burning-glass. 

The progress of idolatry will more clearly ap¬ 
pear, from attending to the religion of the Greeks 
and Romans. The Greeks, as mentioned above, 
made usd of stones in divine worship, long before 
idolatry was introduced : and we learn from Var- 
ro, that for a hundred and seventy years after Nu- 
ma, the Romans had no statues nor images in their 
temples. After statues of the gods became fa¬ 
shionable, they acquired by degrees more and more 
respect. The Greek and Roman writers talk of 
divine virtue being communicated to statues ; and 
some Reman writers talk familiarly, of the nmnen 
of a deity residing in his statue. Arnohins, in his 
tx)ok against the Gentiles, introduces a Gentile de¬ 
livering the following opinion. “ We do not be- 
lieve, that the metal which composes a statue, 
“ whether gold, or silver, or brass, is a god. But 
“ \vc believe, that a solemn dedication brings down 

the 
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“ the god to inhabit his image ; and it is the god 
“ only that we worship in that image.” This ex¬ 
plains the Roman ceremony, of inviting to their 
side the tutelar deities of towns besieged by them, 
termed' evocatio tutdarium deorum. The Romans, 
cruel as they were, overflowed with superstition ; 
and as they were averse from combating the tute¬ 
lar deities even of their enemies, they endeavour¬ 
ed to gain these deities by large pi'omises, and as¬ 
surance of honourable treatment. As they could 
not hope that a statue would change its place, their 
notion must have been, that by this ceremony, the 
tutelary deity might be prevailed upon to with¬ 
draw its numen, and leave the statue a dead lump 
of matter. When Srilpo was banished by the 
Areopagus of Athens, for affirming, that the statue 
in the temple of Minerva, was not the goddess, 
but a piece of matter carved by Phidias; he sure¬ 
ly was not condemned for saying, that the statue 
was made by Phidias, a fact universally known: 
his heresy consisted in denying that the numen of 
Minerva resided in the statue. Augustus, having 
twice lost his fleet by storms, forbade Neptune to 
be carried in procession along with the other gods \ 
imagining he had avenged himself of Neptune, by 
neglecting the favourite statue in which his numen 
resided. 

When saints in the Christian churclj were dei¬ 
fied, even their images became objects of wor¬ 
ship,' ftom a fond imagination, that such worship 

draws 
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draws down into the images the souls of the saints 
they represent; which is the same belief that Ar- 
nobius, in the passage above mentioned, ascribes to 
the Gentile;; and is not widely different from the 
belief of the Pagan Tartars and Ostiacs, by and 
by to be mentioned. In the eleventh century, 
there was a violent dispute about images in the 
Greek church j many asserting, that in the images 
of our Saviour and of the saints, there resides an 
inherent sanctity which is a proper object of wor¬ 
ship ; and that Christians ought not to confine their 
worship to the persons represented, but ought also 
to extend it to their images. 

As ignorant and savage nations can form no con¬ 
ception of Deity but of a being like a man, only 
superior in power and greatness; many images 
have been made of the Deity conformable to that 
conception. It is easy to make some resemblance 
of a man ; but how is power and greatness to be 
represented ? To perform this with success, would 
require a Phidias. Savages go more bluntly to 
Work: they endeavour to represent a man with 
many heads, and with a still greater number of 
hands. The northern Tartars seem to have no 
deities but certain statues or images coarsely form¬ 
ed out of wood, and bearing some distant resem¬ 
blance to the human figure. To palliate so gross 
an absurdity as that a god can be fabricated by the 
hands of man, they imagine this image to be en* 
dued with a soul: to say whence that soul came 

would 
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would puzzle the wisest of them. That soul is 
conceived to be too elevated for dwelling constant-- 
]y in a piece of matter ; they believe that it resides 
in some more honourable place; and that it only 
visits the image or idol, vi'hen it is called down by 
prayers and supplications. They sacrifice to this 
idol, by rubbing its mouth with the fat of fish, 
and by otfering it the warm blood of some beast 
killed in hunting. The last step of the ceremony 
is, to honour the soul of the idol with a joyful 
shout as a sort of convoy to it when it returns 
home. The Ostiacs have a wooden idol termed 
The Old man of Oby, who is' guardian of their 
fishery; it hath eyes of glass, and a head with 
short horns. When the ice dissolves, they crowd 
to this idol, requesting that he would be propitious 
to tlfeir fishery. , If unsuccessful, he is loaded with 
reproaches; If successful, he is entitled to a share 
of the capture. They make a feast for him, rub¬ 
bing his snout with choice fat; and when the 
entertainment is over, they accompany the soul of 
the idol a little way, beating the air with their 
cudgels. The Ostiacs have another idol, that is 
fed with milk so abundantly, as to come out on 
both sides of the spoon, and to fall down upon the 
vesture ; which however is never washed, so little 
is cleanness thought essential to religion by that 
people. It is indeed strangely absurd, to think, 
that invisible souls require food like human cr.a- 
voi. III. 7. tnres j 
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tures; and yet the same absurdity prevailed in 
‘Greece. 

The ancient Germans, a sober and sensible 
people, had no notion of representing their gods 
by statues, or of building temples to them. They 
worshipped in consecrated groves The Egyp¬ 
tians, from a just conception that an invisible be-* 
ing can have no resemblance to one that is visible, 
employed hieroglyphical figures for denoting me¬ 
taphorically the attributes of their gods; and they 
employed, not only the figures of birds and beasts, 
but of vegetables ; leeks, for example, and onions^ 
This metaphorical adjunct to religion, innocent in 
itself, sunk the Egyptians into the most groveling 
idolatry. As hierogiyjphical figures, composedfre- 
quently of heterogeneous parts, resemble not any 
being human or divine ; the vulgar losing sight 
of the emblematic signification understood by poets 
and philosophers only, took up with the plain fi¬ 
gures as real divinities. How otherwise can it be 
accounted for, that the ox, the ape, the onion, 
were in Egypt worshipped as deities ? Plutarch, it 
is true, in his chapter upon Isis and Osiris, observes, 
that the Egyptians worshipped the bull, the cat, 
and other animals, not as divinities, but as repre¬ 
sentatives of them, like an image seen in a glass; 
or, as he expresses it in another part of the same 
chapter, “ just as we see the resemblance of the 
“ sun in a drop of water.” But that this must bo 

understood 


* Tacitus, De moribus Germanorum, cap. 9 . 
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understood of Philosophers only, will be probablt, 
from what is reported by Diodorus Siculus, that in 
a great famine, the Egyptians ventured not to' 
touch the sacred animals, though they were forced 
to devour one another. A snake of a particular 
kind, about a yard long, and about the thickness 
of a man’s ar/n, i's worshipped by the Whidans 
in Guinea. It has a large round head, piercing 
eyes, a short pointed tongue, and a smooth skin, 
beautifully speckled. It has a strong antipathy to 
all the venomous kind ; in other respects innocent 
and tame. To krll these snakes being a capital 
fcrime, they travel about unmolested even in bed¬ 
chambers. They occasioned anno 16y7, a ridicu¬ 
lous persecution. A hog, teased by one of them, 
tore it with his tusks till it died. The priests car¬ 
ried their complaint to the king ; and no one pre¬ 
suming to appear as counsel for the hogs, orders 
were issued for slaughtering the whole race. At 
once were brandished a thousand cutlasses ; and 
the race would have been extirpated, had not the 
king interposed, representing to the priests, that 
they ought to rest satisfied with the innocent blood 
they had spilt. Rancour and cruelty never rage 
more violently, than under the mask of religion. 

It is amazing how prone even the most polished 
nations were to idolatry. A statue of Hercules 
was worshipped at Tyre, not as a representative of 
the deity, but as the deity himself. And accord¬ 
ingly, when Tyre was besieged by Alexander, the 

X S deity 
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deity was fast bound in chains, to prevent him 
from deserting to the enemy. The .city of Am- 
bracia being taken by the Romans, and every sta¬ 
tue of their gods being carried to Rome the Am- 
bracians complained bitterly that not a single di¬ 
vinity was left them to worship. How much more 
rational are the Hindostan Bramins, who teach 
their disciples, that idols are emblems only of the 
Deity, intended merely to fix the attention of the 
populace 1 

The first statues in Greece and Tuscany were 
made with wings, to signify the swift motion of 
the gods. Theseji^tues were so clumsy, as scarce 
to resemble humt^ creatures, not to talk ^f a divi¬ 
nity. But the admirable statues executed in later 
times, were imagined to resemble most accurately 
the deities represented by them ; whence the vul¬ 
gar notion, that gods have wings, and that angels 
have wings. 

I proceed to what in the history of idolatry may 
be reckoned the second part. Statues, we have 
seen, were at first used as representatives only of 
the Deity ; but came afterwards to be metamorpho¬ 
sed into Deities. The absurdity did not stop there. 
People, not satisfied with the visible deities erect¬ 
ed in temples for public worship, became fond to 
have private deities of their own, Whom they 
worshipped as their own tutelar deities; and this 
practice spread so wide, that among many nations 
every family had household gods cut in wood or 

stone. 
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Stone. Every family in Kamskatka has a tutelar 
deity;in the shape of a pillar, with the head of a 
man, which is supposed to guard the house against 
malevolent spirits. They give it food daily, and 
anoint the head with the fat of fish. Tfie Pro¬ 
phet Isaiah * puts this species of deificatiSh in a 
most ridiculous light: “ He burneth part thereof 
** in the fire : with part thereof he roasteth flesh : 

of the residue he maketh a god, even his graven 
“ image; he falleth down, worshipping, and pray- 
“ ing to it, and saith, Deliver me, for thou art my 
“ god.” Multiplication could not fail to sink 
household-gods into a degree of contempt: some 
slight hope of good from tfiem, might produce 
some cold ceremonial worship ; but there could 
be no real devotion at heart. The Chinese manner 
of treating their household-gods, will vouch for 
me. When a Chinese does not obtain what he 
prays for, “ Thou spiritual dog,” he will say, ” I 
“lodge thee well, thou art beautifully gilded, 
“ treated with perfumes and burnt-offerings ; and 
“ yet thou withholdcst from me the necessaries of 
“ life.” Sometimes they fasten a cord to the idol, 
and drag it through the dirt. The inhabitants of 
Ceylon treat their idols in the same,manner. Thor, 
Woden, and Friga, were the great deities of the 
Scandinavians. They had at the same time infe¬ 
rior deities, who were supposed to have been men 
translated into heaven for their good works. These 

Z 3 , they 

* Chap, xlir. 
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they treated with very little cjeremony, refusing tq 
worship them if they were not propitioys; and 
even punishing them with banishjppnt ■, hut resto¬ 
ring them after a time, in hopes of amendment. 
Domespc idols are treated by the Ostiacs with no 
greate^^reverence than by the people rnpntioncd. 
But they have public idols, some particularly pf 
brass, which are highly reverenced: the solidly 
of the metal is, in their imagination, connected 
with immortality 5 and great regard is paid to 
these idols, for the knowledge and ej;perience 
they must have acquired in an endless course of 
time. 

When by philosophy and improvement of the 
rational faculty, the Pagan religion in Rome was 
sinking into contempt, little regard was had to tu¬ 
telar deities, to auguries or to prophecies. Pro- 
lemy. King of Egypt, being thrust put of his king¬ 
dom by a powerful faction, applied to the Senate 
of Rome to be restored. Lentulus, proconsul of 
Syria, was ambitious to be employed ; but he had 
enemies who made violent opposition. They 
brought religion into the quarrel, alleging a Sy¬ 
billine oracle, prophesying that Ptolemy should be 
restored, but not by an army. Cicero, in a letter 
still extant, gave Lentulus the following advice, 
that with his Syrian army he should invade Egypt, 
beat down all opposition, and when the country 
was quieted, that Ptolemy should be at hand to 
|akc possession. And this the great Cicero thought 
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might be piously done widiout contradicting the 
oracle. 

Saints, or tutelar deities, are sometimes not bet¬ 
ter treated among Roman Catholics, than auiong 
Pagans, “ When we were in Portugal,” says Cap¬ 
tain Brydonc, “ the people of Castelbranco were 
“ so enraged at St Antonio, for suffering the Spa- 
“ niards to plunder their town, contrary, as they 
“ affirmed, to his express agreement with them, 
** that they broke many of his statues to pieces ; 

and one that had been more revered than the 
“ rest, they took the head off, and in its stead pla- 
“ ced one of St Francis. The great St Januaries 
“ himself was in imminent danger, during the last 
“ famine at Naples. They loaded him with abuse 
" and invective ; and declared point-blank, that 

if he did not procure them corn by such a time, 
“ he should be no longer their saint.” The Tu¬ 
telar saint of Cattania, at the foot of Mount Etna, 
is St Agatha. A torrent of lava burst over the 
walls, and laid w'aste great part of that beautiful 
city. Where was St Agatha at that time ? The 
people say, that they had given her just provoca¬ 
tion ; but that she has long ago been reconciled to 
them, and has promised never to suffer the lava to 
hurt them again. At the foot of Mount Etna, a 
statue of a saint is placed as a memorial for having 
prevented the lava from running up the mountain 
of Taurominum, and destroying that town; tlic 

7 ,4 saint 
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saint having conducted the lava down a low vallej 
* to the sea. 

Let a traveller once deviate from the right road, 
and there is no en'd of wandering. Porphyrius re¬ 
ports, that in Anubis, an Egyptian city, a real man 
was worshipped as a god; which is also asserted 
by Minutius Frelix, in his apology for the Christi¬ 
ans. A thousand writers have said, that the Tar¬ 
tars believe their high-priest, termed Dalai LamOt 
to be immortal. But this is a mistake : his death 
is published through the whole country; and cou¬ 
riers intimate it even to the Emperor of China; 
his tfEgy is taken down from the portal of ;^e 
great church, and that of his successor^is put in its 
stead. The system of the metempsychosis, adopt¬ 
ed in that country, has occasioned the mistake.— 
They believe, that the holy spirit, which animates 
a Dalai Lama, passes upon his death into the body 
of his successor. The spirit, therefore, is believed 
to be immortal, not the body. The Dalai Lama, 
however, is the object of profound veneration. 
The Tartar Princes are daily sending presents to 
him, and consulting him as an oracle : they even 
undertake a pilgrimage in order to worship him in 
person. In a retired part of the temple, he is 
shown covered with precious stones, and sitting 
cross-legged. They prostrate themselves before 
him at a distance, for they are not permitted to 
kiss his toe. The priests make traffic even of his 
excrements, which are greedily purchased at a high 

price, 
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price, and arc kept in a golden box hanging from 
the neck, as a charm against every misfortune." 
Like the cross of JesuSj or the Virgin’s milk, we 
may believe, there never vdll be wanting plenty of 
that precious stuff to answer all demands: the 
priests, out of charity, will furnish a quota, rather 
than suffer votaries to depart with their money for 
want of goods to purchase. The person of the Ja¬ 
pan Pope, or Ecclesiastical Emperor, is held so sa¬ 
cred, as to make the cutting his beard or his nails, 
a deadly sin. But absurd laws are never steadily 
executed. The beard and the nails are cut in the 
night-time, when the Pope is supposed to be a- 
sleep and what is taken away by that operation, 
is tinderstood to be stolen from him, which is no 
impeachment upon his Holiness. 

That the Jews were idolaters when they so¬ 
journed in the land of Goshen, were it not presu¬ 
mable from their commerce Avith the Egyptians, 
would, however, be evident from the history of 
Moses. Notwithstanding their miraculous deliver¬ 
ance from the Egyptain king, notwithstanding the 
daily miracles wrought among them in the wilder¬ 
ness ; so addicted were they to a visible deity, that 
during even the momentary absence of Moses con¬ 
versing with God on the mount, they fabricated a 
golden calf, and worshijrped it as their god. “ And 
“ the Lord said unto Moses, Go, get thee dorvn; 
“ for thy people which thou broughtest out of the 
“ land of Egypt, have corrupted themselves: they 

“ have 
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** have turned aside quickly out of the way 
which 1 commanded them ; they have made 
“ them a molten calf, have tyorshipped it, have sa- 
“ crificed thereunto, and said, “ These be thy 
gods, O Israel, which have brought thee up out 
‘‘of the land of Egypt*.” The history of the 
Jew, shews how difficult it is to reclaim from ido¬ 
latry a brqtish nation, addicted to superstition* and 
fettered by inveterate habit- What profusion of 
blood, to bring that obstinate and perverse people 
to the true religion! all in vaip. The book of 
Judges, in particular, is full of reiterated relapses, 
from their own invisible God, to the visible gods 
of other nations. And in all probability, their 
anxious desire for a visible king, related in the first 
book of Samuel, arose from their being deprived 
of a visible god. There was a necessity for pro¬ 
hibiting imagesf *, which would have soon been 
converted into deities visible; and it was extreme¬ 
ly prudent, to supply the want of a visible god, 
with endless shews and ceremonies ; which accord¬ 
ingly became the capital branch of the Jewish 
worship. 

It appears to me from the whole history of the 
Jew s, that a gross people are not susceptible but 
of a gross religion; and without an enlightened 
understanding, that it is vain to think of eradica¬ 
ting superstition and idolatry. And after all the 
covenants nyide with the Jews, after all tlie chas¬ 
tisements 

* Exod. xxxii. 7- t Deut. xvi. 22. 
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tisements and all the miraples lavished on them, 
that they were not however reclaimed from the- 
most groveling idolatry, is evident from the two 
golden calves fabricated by Jeroboam, saying, 
‘‘ Behold thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee 
“ up out of the land of Egypt*.” The people 
also of Judah fell back to idol-worship under Re- 
hoboam, son of Solomon f. Jehu, king of the ten 
tribes, did not tolerate the worship of other godsf; 
but he continued to worship the two golden calves 
fabricated by Jeroboam §. Down to the days of 
King Hezekiah, the Jews worshipped the bru'icn 
serpent erected by Moses in the wilderness. The 
Jews seem indeed to have been a very perverse 
people : the many promises and threatepings an¬ 
nounced by their prophets, and the many miracles 
wrought among them, had no permanent effect to 
restrain them from idolatry and yet, during their 
captivity in Babylon, several of them submitted 
to be burnt alive, rather than to join in idol wor¬ 
ship ||. Captivity cured them radically of idola¬ 
try ; and from that period to this day, they have 
not been guilty of a single relapse. Xiphilin, in hi* 
abridgment of Dion Cassius, relating their war with 
Pompey many centuries after the Babylonish cap¬ 
tivity, gives the following account of them. “ Theiy 
customs are quite different from those of o, 

'• ther 

* 1 Kings, xii. 28. + 1 Kings, xiv. 23. 

:|; 2 Kings, X. 25. § 2 Kings, x: 29. 

II Daniel, chap iii. 
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“ ther nations. Besides a peculiar manner of li- 
ving, they acknowledge none of the common 
“ deities; they acknowledge but one, wh6m they 
“ worship with great veneration. There never 
was an image in Jerusalem; because they be- 
licve their God to be invisible and ineffable. 
They have built him a temple of great size and 
beauty, remarkable in the following particular, 
“ that it is open above, without any roof.” 

. There lies no solid objection against images a- 
mong an enlightened people, when used merely to 
rouse devotion ; but as images tend to pervert 
the vulgar, they ought not to be admitted into 
churches. Pictures are less liable to be misappre¬ 
hended ; and the Ethiopians accordingly indulge 
pictures in their churches, though they prohibit 
statues. The general council of Frankfort] per¬ 
mitted the use of images in churches ; but strictly 
prohibited any worship to be addressed to them. 
So prone, however, to idolatry are the low and il¬ 
literate, that the prohibition lost ground both in 
France and in Germany j and idol-worship be¬ 
came again general. 

It is probable, that the sun and moon were early 
held to be deities, and that they were the first vi¬ 
sible objects of worship! Of all the different kinds 
of idolatry, it is indeed the most excusable. Uppn 
the sun depends health, vigour, and cheerfulness: 
during his retirement, all is dark and dismal; when 
he performs his majestic round, to bless bis subjects 

and 
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and to bestow fecundity, can a mere savage with¬ 
hold gratitude and veneration! Hear an old Pa-i 
gan bard upon that subject. “ O thou who rollest 
“ above, round as the shield of my fathers!' Whence 
“ arc thy beams, O sun, thy everlasting light ? 
“ Thou comest forth in thy awful beauty, and the 
“ stars hide their face : thou movest alone, for who 
“ can be a companion of thy course ! The oaks of 
“ the mountain fall: the mountains decay with 
“ years ; the ocean shrinks and grows again ; the 
“ moon herself is lost in heaven: but thou art 
“ for ever the same, rejoycing in the brightness of 
“ thy course. When tempests darken the world, 
“ when thunder rolls, and lightning flies, thou 
“ lookest in thy beauty from the clouds, and 
“ laughest at the storm Worship to the sun 

as a real deity, w'as in former times universal; 
and prevails in many countries even at present. 
The American savages worship the sun as sove¬ 
reign of the universe, known by the name of j^ris- 
koui among the Hurons, and of Agriskoue among 
the Iroquois. The^offer him tobacco, which they 
term smoking the sun: the chief man in the assem¬ 
bly lights the calumet, and oflfers it thrice to the 
rising sun; imploring his protection, and recom¬ 
mending the tribe to his care. The chief proceeds 
to smoke ; and every one smokes in bis turn. This 
ceremony is performed on important occasions 
only ; less matters are reserved for their Manitou. 

The 


• Ossian. 
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Thd Misissippi people offer to tlife stin the first of 
'what they take in hunting; Which their com¬ 
mander artfully converts to his own use. The 
Apalachites, bordering on Florida, worship the 
sun; but sacrifice nothing to him that has life; 
they hold him to be the parent of life, and think 
that he can take no pleasure in the destruction of 
any living creature: the devotion is exerted iri 
perftimes and songs. The Mexicans, while a free 
people, presented to the sun a share of their meat 
and drink* The inhabitants of Darien believe in 
the sun as their god, and in the moon as his wife, 
paying them equal adOTation. The people of Bor¬ 
neo worship the sun and moon as real divinities. 
The Samoides worship both, bowing to them morn¬ 
ing and evening in the Persian manner. 

But if the sun and moon were the first ob¬ 
jects of idolatry, knowledge and reflection feform- 
cd many from the error of holding these lumina¬ 
ries to be deities. “ That original Intelligence,” 
say the Magians, “ who is the first principle of 
all things, discovers himsilf to the mind and 
** understanding only; but he hath placed the 
** sun as his image in the visible universe; and 
the beams of that bright luminary, are but a 
** faint copy of the glory that shines in the higher 
“heavens.” The Persians, as Herodotus report^, 
had neither temples, nor altars, nor images; for# 
says that author, they do not think, like the Greeks, 
that there is any resemblance between gods, and 

men.' 
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men. The Gaures, who to this day profess the 
ancient religion of Persia, celebrate divine wor-- 
ship before the sacred fire, and turn with peculiar 
veneration toward the rising sun, as the represen¬ 
tative of God 5 but they adore neither the sun, 
nor the sacred fire. They are professed enemies 
to every image of the Deity cut with hands; and 
hence the havock made by the ancient Persians, 
upon the statues and temples of the Grecian gods. 
Such sublimity of thouglit was above the reach of 
other uninspired nations, excepting only the Hin¬ 
doos and Chinese. 

I close the history of idolatry with a brie,f reca¬ 
pitulation of the outlines. Admitting the suri 
and moon to have been the first objects of ido¬ 
latry, yet as Polytheism was once universal, they 
make only two of the many gods that were every 
where worshipped. We have seen, that the sa¬ 
cred fire was employed in the tvorship of the suh, 
and that images were employed in the worship of 
other deities. Images were originally used for the 
sole purpose of animating devotion; such w’as 
their use in Persia and Hindostan ; and such was 
their use in !every countiy among philosophers. 
The Emperor Julian, in an epistle to Theodore 
eoncerning the images of the gods, says, “ We 
believe not that these images are gods; we 
only use them in worshipping the gods.” Irt 
*lhe progress toward idolatry, the next step is, to 
imagine, that a deity loves his image, that he 

midees* 
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makes it his residence, or at least communicates 
.some virtue to it. The last step is, to fancy the 
image itself to be a deity ; which gained ground 
imperceptibly as statuary advanced toward per¬ 
fection. It would be incredible that men of sense 
should ever suffer themselves to be impressed with 
so wild a delusion, were it not the overbearing in¬ 
fluence of religious superstition. Credo fuia im- 
possibile est, is applicable to idolatry as well as to 
transubstantiation. The worshipping of the sun 
and moon.as deities, is idolatry in the strictest 
sense. With respect to images, the first step of 
the progress is not idolatry: the next is mixed 
idolatry: and the last is rank idolatry. 

So much upon idolatry. I proceed to what ap¬ 
proaches the nearest to it, which is worship ad¬ 
dressed to deified mortals. The ancient gods were 
exalted so little above men, that it was no hard task 
for the imagination to place in heaven, men who 
had made* a figure on earth. The Grecian heaven 
was entirely peopled with such men, as well as 
that of many other nations. Men are deified every 
day by the Romish church, under the denomina¬ 
tion of saints ; persons are frequently selected for 
that honour who scarce deserved a place on earth, 
and some who never had a place there. The 
Roman Catholics copy the pagans, in worshipping 
these saints in quality of tutelar deities. 
branch of the office bestowed on them, is to e3W 
plain the wants of their votaries to the King of 

heaven, 
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heaven, and to supplicate for them. The media¬ 
torial office prevails with respect to earthly j)oten- 
tates, as well as heaA’enly : being struck with awe 
and timidity in approaching those exalted above 
us, we naturally take hold of some intermediate 
person to solicit with us. In approaching the Al- 
mighty, the mind sinking down into humility and 
profound veneration, stops short, rely ing upon some 
friend in heaven to intercede in its behalf. 'I'empdes 
among the Cochin-Chuiese arc constructed with a 
deep and dark niclie which is their sauclum xar/c- 
torum. They hold that no representation, w iiethcr 
by painting or sculpture, can be made of God, wdio 
is invisible. The niche denotes his incomprehen¬ 
sibility; and the good men placed by them m 
heaven, arc believed to be their intercessors at the 
throne of grace. The prayers of the Cdiingulesc 
are seldom directed to the Supreme being, but to 
his vicegerents. Intercessors, at the same time, 
contribute to the ease of their votaries: A Roman 
Catholic need not assume a very high tone, in ad¬ 
dressing a tutelar saint chosen by himself. 

False notions of Providence have prompted gro¬ 
ve-ling mortals to put confidence in mediators and 
intercessors of a still lower class, namely living mor¬ 
tals who by idle austerities have acquired a reputa¬ 
tion for holiness, d'akc the following instance, the 
strongest of the kind that can he figured. Louis XI. 
■of France, sensible of the approach of death, sent 

VOL. III. A a for 
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for a hermit of Calabria, tiained Francisco Marta- 
rillo; and throwing himself at the hermit’s feet 
in a flood of tears, entreated him to intercede with 
God, that his life might be prolonged; as if the 
voice of a Calabrian friar, says Voltaire, could 
alter the course of Providence, by preserving a 
weak and perverse, soul in a worn-out body. 

Having discussed the persons that are the objects 
of worship, the next step in order is, to take un¬ 
der view the forms and ceremonies employed in 
religious worship. Forms and ceremonies illustrate 
a prince in his own court: they are necessdjry in a 
court of law for expediting business; andv they 
promote seriousncM and solemnity in religious wor¬ 
ship. At the same tirae^> in every one of these a 
just medium ought to be preserved between too 
many and too few. With respect to religious wor¬ 
ship in particular, superfluity of ceremonies quen¬ 
ches devotion, by occupying the mind too much 
upon externals. The Roman Catholic worship is 
crowded with ceremonies ; it resembles the Italian 
opera, which is all sound and no sentiment. The 
presbyterian form of worship is too naked ; it is 
proper for philosophers more than for the populace. 
This is fundamentally the cause of the numerous 
secessions from the church of Scotland that have 
made a figure of late t ])eople dislike the establish¬ 
ed forms, when they find less animation in public 
worship than is desired j and without being sensi¬ 
ble 
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ble of the real cause, they cbuse pastors for them¬ 
selves, who supply the want of ceremonies by loufd 
speaking, with much external fervor and devo¬ 
tion*. 

A a 2 The 

* Ejfternal sliow figures greatly in dark times, when no- 
tJiing ]»H!i|ces an impression hut wliat is visible. A Gorman 
traveller (Ilentzner) tiilkiiig of Queen Elizahetli, thus describes 
the solemnity of her dinner: “ While .she was at jiraycrs, wc 

“ saw her table set out in the following solemn manner. A 
" gentleman entered the room bearing a rod, and along with 
him another who had a table-cloth, w'liieh, after they had 
“ both kneeled three times with die utmost veneration, lie 
” spread upon the table, atid ' after, kwcling again, they botJi 
“ retired. Then came twp, o|hcrS, one with tiie rod again, 
" the other with a salt-ccllar, a [ilate. and l/fe id ; when they 
" had kneeled, as the others had done, and piiwted what was 
“ brought upon the table, they too retired with the same 
“ ceremonies performed by the first. At last came an un- 
“ married lady, (we were told she was a Countess), and along 
“ with her a married one, bearing a tasting knife; the former 
was dressed in white' silk; who when she had prostrated 
“ herself three times, in the most graceful manner, approached 
“ the table, and rubbed the plates with biead and salt, with 
“■ as much awe as if the Queen had been present: when they 
had waited there a little while, the jeomen of the guard 
entered, bareheaded, clothed in scailct, with a golilcn rose 
“ upon tlteir backs, bringing in at eacb turn a eotirse of tweniy- 
“■ four dislics, served in plate most of it gilt; 'he.se dishes were 
" received by a gentleman in the same n.-dcr they w ere brought, 
“ and placed upon the table, w hile llie indy taster gave to each 
of the guard a mouthful to eat, of the ptirticuliir dish lie had 

" brought, 
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The frequent ablutions or washings among the 
Mahometans and others, as acts of devotion, show 
the influence that the slightest resemblances have 
on the ignorant. Because purification, in several 
languages, is a term applicable to the mind as well 
as to the body, shallow thinkers, misled by the 

double 

" brought, for fear of any poison. Daring the time that 
“ this guard, which consists of the tallest and stoutest men 
“ that can be found in all England, were bringing dinner, 
" twelve trumpets and two kettle-drums made the hall ring 
“ for half an hour together. At the end of this ceremonial, 
“ a number of unmarried ladies appealed, who with particular 
“ solemnity, lifted the ifivat'^ the table, and conveyed|it 
‘‘ into the Queen’s inner ana more private chambfjs' vrlifc, 
“ after she had chosen for herself, the res^^^es to 
“ ladies of the court" Forms were greatly S^i^ded among 
the old Romans ; dresses appropriated to different ranks; 
lictors, axes, bundles of rods, and other ensigns of power; 
military merit rewarded with triumphs, ovations, crowns of 
gold, of leaves, &c. &r. Such appearances strike the multitude 
with respect and awe: they are indeed despised by men of 
plain sense; but they regain their credit with philosophers. Ex¬ 
cessive courage, the exertion of which is visible, was the heroism 
of the last age: “ I shall never esteem a king,” said the great 
Gustavus Adolphus, who in battle does not expose himself 
" like a private man,” By acuteness of judgment and refine¬ 
ment of taste, we cling to the substance and disregard forms 
and ceremonies. Externa] show, however, continues to prevail 
in many instances. A young man is apt to be captivated 
with beauty or dress; a young woman, with equipage or a 
title. And hence, many an ill-sorted match. 
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double meaning, imagine that the mind like the 
body, is purified by water*, 

The-sect of Ali use the Alcoran translated into 
the Persian language, which is their native tongue. 
The sect of Omar esteem this to be a gross impiety ; 
being persuaded, that the Alcoran was written in 
Arabic, by the Angel Gabriel, at the command of 
God’liimself. The Roman Catlftlics are not then 
the only people who profess to speak nonsense to 
God Almighty ; or, which is the same, who pro¬ 
fess to pray in an unknown tongue. 

At meals, the ancients poured out some wine 
as a libltion to the gods: Gfiristians pronounce a 
short prayer, termed a grace. 

The gross notion Deity entertained by the 
ancients is exemplified in their worshipping and 
sacrificing on high places; in order, as they 
thought, to be more within sight. Jupiter, in 
Homer, praises Hector for sacrificing to him fre¬ 
quently upon the top of Ida ; and Strabo observes, 
that the Persians, who used neither images nor 
altars, sacrificed to the gods in high places. Balak 
carried Balaam the prophet to the top of lisgah 
and other mountains, to sacrifice there, and to 
curse Israel. The votaries of Baal always wor¬ 
shipped in high places. Even the sage Tacitus 
was infected with that absurdity. Speaking of 
certain high mountains where the gods were wor¬ 
shipped, he expresses himself thus: Mdxime. ccelo 
A a 3 appropinquare, 
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appropinquarc, precesr^ue rmrtalimn a Deo nusquam 
propius audiri *. 

Ceremonies that tend, to unhinge morality, be¬ 
long more properly to the I'oJowing section, treat¬ 
ing of the connection between religion and mora¬ 
lity. 

It is now full time to take under consideration 
an objection to ftie sense of Deity,hinted jiBove, 
arguing from the gross conceptions of deity among 
many nations, that this sense cannot be innate. 
The objection is not indeed directly stated in the 
following passage borrowed from a jjjsdy cele¬ 
brated author •, but,.as it perhaps may be implied, ^ 
the passage shall be fairlyitranscribed. “ The uni- 
“ vcrsal propensity to believe invisible intelligent 
“ power, being a general attendant on human na- 
turc, if not an original instinct, may be consi- 
“ dercd as a kind of stamp which the Deity has 
“ set upon his work ; and nothing surely cun more 
“ dignify mankind, than to be the only earthly 
“ being who bears the stamp or image of the uni- 
“ versal creator. But consult this image as it 
commonly is in popular religions: How is the 
“ Deity disfigured ! wliut caprice, absurdity, and 
“ immorality, are attributed to him -j- !” A satis¬ 
factory answer to the objection implied in this 

passage 


• “ As approaching nearer to heaven, the prayers of mortals 
arc there most distinctly lieard.” 

f Natural History of Eeligion. 
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passage will occur, upon recollecting the progress 
of men and nations from infancy to maturity. 
Our external senses, necessary for self-<preservation, 
soon arrive at perfection : the more refined senses 
of property, of right and wrong, of Deity, of be¬ 
ing accountable creatures, and many others of the 
sameikind, are of slower growth ; the sense of right 
and vifrong in particular, and tlie sense of Deity, 
seldom reach perfection but by good education 
and much study. If such be the case among en¬ 
lightened nations, what is to be expected from 
savages, who are in the loweSt stage of understand* 
ing? To a savage of New Holland, whose sense 
of deity is extremely Obscure, one may talk with¬ 
out end of a being who created the world, and 
who governs it by wise laws ; but in vain, for the 
savage will be never the wiser. The same savage 
hath also a glimmering of the moral sense, as all 
men have ; and yet in vain will you discourse to 
him of approbation and disapprobation, of merit 
and demerit; of these terms iic has no clear con¬ 
ception. Hence the endless aberrations of rude 
and barbarous nations, from pure religion as wed 
as from pure morality. Of the latter, there are 
many instances collected in the preceding tract; 
and of the former, still more in the present tract. 
The sense of deity, in dark times has indeed been 
strangely distorted, by certain biasses and passions 
that enslave the rude and illiterate ; but these yield 
gradually to the rational faculty as it ripens, and 
A a a t 
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;at last; leave religion free to sound philosophy. 
Then it s, that men, listening to the innate sense 
of deity purified from every bias, acquire a clear 
conviction of one supreme Deity who made and 
governs the wmrld. 

The foregoing objection then weighs not against 
the sense of deity more than against, the moral 
sense. If it have weight, it resolves into a com¬ 
plaint against Providence for the weakness of the 
sense of deity in rude and illiterate nations. IF 
such complaint be solidly founded, it pierces ex¬ 
tremely deep; why have not all nati^hs, even in 
their nascent state,,the sense of deity and-the moral 
sense in purity and .perfection ? why do they not 
possess all the arts of life • without necessity ot' cul¬ 
ture or experience ? why are we born poor and 
helpless infants, instead of being produced com¬ 
plete in every member, internal and external, as 
Adam and Eve were ? The plan of Providence is 
far above the reach of our weak criticisms : it is 
but a small portion that is laid open to our view ;, 
can we pretend to judge of the whole ? I venture 
only to suggest, that as, with respect to individuals, 
there is a progress from infancy to maturity ; so 
there is a similar progress in every nation, from its 
savage state to its maturity in arts and sciences. 
A child that has just conceptions of the Deity and 
of his attributes, would be a great miracle, and 
would not such knowledge in a savage be equally 
so ? Nor can I discover what benefit a child or a 

savage 
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savage could reap from such knowledge ; provided 
it remained a. child or a savage in every other re.- 
sped. The genuine fruits of religion, arc grati¬ 
tude to the Author of our being, veneration to 
him as the Supreme Being, absolute resignation to 
the established laws of his providence, and cheer¬ 
ful performance of every duty : but a child has 
not the slightest idea of gratitude nor of venera¬ 
tion, and very little of moral duties ; and a savage, 
with respect to these, is not much superior to a 
child. The formation and government of the 
world, as fer as we know, are excellent; we have 
great reason to presume the same with respect to 
what we do not know ; and eyery good man will 
rest satisfied with the following reflection. That 
we should have been men from the hour of our 
birth, complete in every part, had it been con¬ 
formable to the system of unerring Providence. 

SECT. II. 

Morality considered as a branch of duty to our 
Maktr. 

H aving travelled long on a rough road, not a 
little fatiguing, the agreeable part lies be¬ 
fore us; which is, to treat of morality as a branch 
of religion. It was that subject which induced 
me to undertake the history of natural religion) a 
subject that will afford salutary instruction j and 

W'ill' 
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■will inspire true piety, if instruction can produce 
that effect. 

Bayle states a question, Whether a people may 
not be happy in society, and be qualified for good 
gavemment* upon principles of morality singly, 
ssrithout any sense of religion. The question is in¬ 
genious, and may give opportunity for subtle rea¬ 
soning ; but it is useless, because the fact supposed 
cannot happen. The principles of morality and 
of religion are equally rooted in our nature: they 
are indeed weak in children and in savages ; but 
they grow up together, and advance toward ma¬ 
turity with equal , steps. Where the moral sense 
is entire, there must be a sense of religion ; and if 
a man who has no sense of religion live decently 
in society, he is more indebted for his conduct to 
good temper than to sound morals. 

We have the authority of the Prophet Micah, 
fonncriy quoted, for holdipg, that religion, or, in 
ether words, our duty to God, consists in doing 
justice, in loving mercy, and in walking humbly 
with him. The last is the foundation of religious 
■worship, discussed in the foregoing section; the 
two former belong to the present section. And if 
wc have gratitude to our Maker and Benefactor, 
if we owe implicit obedience to his will as our 
lightful sovereign, we oUght not to separate the 
worship we Owe to him, from justice and benevo¬ 
lence to our fellow-creatures; for to be unjust to 

them. 
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them, to be cruel or hard-hearted, is a transgres¬ 
sion of his will, no less gross than a total neglect' 
of religious worship. “ Master, which is the great 
“ commandment in the law ? Jesus said unto him, 
Thou shait love the Lord thv God with all thy 
“ heart, with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 
“ This is the fast and great commandment. And 
“ the second is like unto it, Thou shait love thy 
“ neighbour as thyself. On these two comnmnd- 
ments hang all the law and the prophets*.” 
“ Then shall the King say unto them oh his right 
“ hand. Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
“ the kingdom prepared for you. For I was 
“ hungry, and yc gave me meat: I was thirsty, 
“ and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger, and 
“ ye took me in; naked, and ye clothed me; 
“ sick, and ye visited me; in prison, and ye came 
“ unto me. Then shall the righteous’ answer, 
“ saying. Lord, when saw we thee hungry, and 
“ fed thee ? or thirsty, and gave thee drink ? 
“ When saw we thee a stranger, and took thee 
“ in ? or naked, and clothed thee ? When saw 
“ w e thee sick, or in prison, and came unto thee ? 
“ And the King shall answer, Verily I say unto 
“ yon, in as much as ye have done it unto one of 
“ the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
“ unto mef.” “ Pure religion and undeliled be- 
fore God, is this, To visit the fatherless and 

“ widow 


* Matthew, xxii. 36 . 


t Matthew, XXV. 34. 
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“ widow in their affliction ; and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world “ Hostias et vic- 
timas Domino ofFeram quas in usurn mei pro- 
tulit, ut rejiciam ei suum munus? Ingratum 
“ est •, cum sit litabilis hosiia bonus animus, et 
pura mens, et. sincera Conscientia. Igitur qui 
innocentiam colit, Domino supplicat j qui justi- 
tiam, Deo libat; qui fraudibus abstinet, pro- 
pitiat Deum; qui hominem perichlo subripit, 
“ optimum victimam caedit. Haec nostra sacrificia, 
“ haec Dei sacra sunt. Sic apud nos religiosior est 
“ ille, qui justiorf.” The laws of ZaleuUus* law¬ 
giver to the Locrians, whi^fJived befhre the days 
of Pythagoras, are introduced with the following 
preamble. “No man can question the existence 
“ of Deity who observes the order and harmony 
“ of the universe, which cannot be the production 
“ of chance. Men ought to bridle their passions, 

“ and 

* James, i. 27. 

t “ Shall I offer to God for a sacrifice those creatures which 
“ his bounty has given me for my usC f It were ingratitude 
“ to ' throw back the gift upon the giver. The most acceptable 
" sacrifice is an upright mind, an untainted conscience, and an 
“ honest heart. The actions of the innocent ascend to God 
“ in prayer; tlie observance of justice is more grateful than 
incense; the man who is sincere in his dealings, secures 
“ the favour of his Creator; and the delivery of a fellow- 
“ creature froih danger or destruction, is dearer in the eyes ^ 
“ of the Almighty than the sacrifice of blood."——Mnwem 
Fa;lix, 
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“ and to guard against every vice. God is pleased 
“ with no sacrifice but a sincere heart; and dif» 
“ fers widely from mortals, whose delight is splen- 
“ did ceremonies and rich offerings. Let justice 
“ therefore be studied; for by that only can a 
“ man be acceptable to the Deity. Let those who 
“ are tempted to do ill, have always before their 
“ eyes the severe judgments of the gods against 
“ wicked men. Let them always keep in view 
“ the hour of death, that fatal hour which is at- 
“ tendfed with bitter remoi-se for transgressing tire 
“ rules bf justice. If a bad disposition incline you 
“ to vice,' pray to Heaven, at thfe foot of the altar, 
“ to mend your heart.” 

Morality is thus included in religion. Some na¬ 
tions, however, leave not this proposition to rea¬ 
soning or conviction, but engross many moral du¬ 
ties in their religious creed. In the 67th chapter 
of the Sadder, a lie is declared to be a great sin, 
and is forbid even where it tends to bring about 
good. So much purer is the morality of the an¬ 
cient Persians than of the present Jesuits. The 
religion of the people of Pegu, inculcates charity, 
forbids to kill, to steal or to injure others. Attend 
to the consequence ; that people, fierce originally, 
have become humane and compassionate. In a sa¬ 
cred book of the ancient Persians, it is written, 
“ If you incline to be a saint, give good education 
“ to your children ; for their virtuous actions will 
“ be imputed to you.” The people of Japan pay 

great 
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great respect to their parents j it being an article 
‘in their creed, That those who fail in duty to their 
parents will be punished by the gods. In these two 
instances, religion tends greatly to connect parents 
and children in the most intimate tie cf cordial af¬ 
fection. The reverence the Chinese have for their 
ancestors and the ceremonies performed annually 
at their tombs, tend to keep them at home, and 
prevent their wandering into foreign countries. 

Ancient Persia was fertile and populous; at pre¬ 
sent it is barren and thin of inhabitants. Sir John 
Chardin accounts for the difference. Tw climate 
of Persia is so dry, that scarce a shower falls du¬ 
ring summer; even grass will not grow without 
being watered. This defect of climate was reme¬ 
died by the ancient inhabitants, termed Gaures ; a- 
mong whom it was a religious act, to cultivate waste 
land and to plant trees for fruit. It was a 'maxim 
in the sacred book of that religion, d’hat he who 
cultivates the ground with care and diligence, ac¬ 
quires a greater stock of religious merit, than can 
be acquired by ten thousand prayers. I’he reli¬ 
gion, on the contrary, of the present Mahometan 
inhabitants, leads them to take no care for to¬ 
morrow : they grasp at present enjoyment, and 
leave all the rest to fate. 

Superstitious rites in some religions, are success¬ 
fully employed to enforce certain moral duties. 
The Romans commonly made their solemn cove¬ 
nants in the Capitol, before the statue of Jupiter; 

by 
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by which solemnity he was understood to guaran¬ 
tee the covenant, ready to pour out vengeance up* 
on the transgressor. When an oath enters into 
any engagement, the Burates, a people in Grand 
I'aFtary, require it to be given u})on a inountaiia, 
held to be sacred ; they are firmly persuaded, that 
the person who swears a falsehood, will not comp 
down alive. The Essenes, a Jcvvisb sect, bound 
themselves by a solemn oath, tv) shun unlawful 
gain, to be faithful to their promises, not to lie, 
and never to harm any one. In Cochin-China, 
the soafr bf those who have been eminent for arts 
or arms, ate worshipped. Their statues are placed 
in the temples ; and the size of a statue is propor¬ 
tioned to the merit of th? person represented. If 
that be impartially executed, there cannot be a 
nobler incitement to public spirit. The Egyp¬ 
tians did not reach the thf)Ught of honouring vir¬ 
tue after death ; but they dishonoured vice, by ■ex¬ 
cluding it from the Elysian fields. 

The salutary influence of religion on morality, 
is not confined to pure religion, whether by its 
connection with morality in general, or by incul¬ 
cating particular moral duties. There are many 
religious doctrines, doubtful or perhaps erroneous, 
that contribute also to enforce morality. Some 
followers .of Confucius ascribe immortality to the 
souls of the just only ; and believe that the souls qf 
the veicked perish with their bodies. The native 
Hindoos are gentle and humane: the metempsy¬ 
chosis 
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chosis or transmigration of souls, is an article in 
their creed ; and licncc the prohibition to destroy 
any living creature, because it might uisturb the 
soul of an ancestor. In the second chapter of the 
Sadder, it is written, that a man whose good works 
are more numerous than his sins, will go to para¬ 
dise; otherwise that he will be tiirust into hell, 
there to remain for ever. It a4ds, that A'^idge 
erected over the great abyss where hell i^Ebated, 
leads from this earth to paradise ; that upon the 
bridge there stands an angel, who weighs in a ba¬ 
lance the merits of the passengers ; that the pas¬ 
senger whose good works are found light in the 
balance, is thrown over the bridge iolo hell; but 
that the passenger whose good works preponderate 
proceeds in his journey to paradise, where there is 
a glorious city, gardens, rivers, and beautiful vir¬ 
gins, whose looks are a perpetual feast, but who must 
not be enjoyed. In the fourth chapter of the Sad¬ 
der, good works are zealously rec ommended in the 
following parable. Zeradusht, or Zoroaster, being 
in company with God, saw a man in hell who 
■wanted his right foot. “ Oh my Creator,” said 
Zoroaster, “ who is that man who w'ants the right 
“ foot ^ God answered. He was the king of thirty- 
“ three cities, reigned many years, but never did 
“ any good, except once, when, seeing a sheep 
“ tied where it could not reach its food, he with 
“ his right foot pushed the food, to it; upon which 
‘ account that foot was saved from hell.” In Ja¬ 
pan, 
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pan, those of the Sinto religion believe, that tlie 
souls of good men are translated to a place of hap¬ 
piness, next to the habitation of their gods. But 
they admit no place of torment; nor have they 
any notion of a devil, but vyhat animates the fox, 
a very mischievous animal in that country. What 
then becomes of the souls of ill men ? Being de¬ 
nied entrance into heaven, they wander about to 
expiate their sins. Those of the Bubsdo religion 
believe, that in the other world, there is a place 
of misery 3 S well as of happiness. Of the latter 
there are different degrees, for different degrees 
of virtue ; and yet, far ffom envying the hap¬ 
pier lot of others, every inhabitant is perfectly sa¬ 
tisfied with his own. There are also different de¬ 
grees of misery; for justice requires, that every 
man be punished according to the nature and 
number of his sins. Jtmma O is the severe judge 
of the wicked; their vices appear to him in all 
their horror, by means of a mirror, named the mir¬ 
ror of knowledge. When souls have expiated their 
sin«, after suffering long in the prison of darkness, 
tlipy are sent bqck into the world, to animate ser¬ 
pents, toads, and such vile animals as resembled 
them in their former existence. From these they 
pass into the bodies of more innocent animals; 
and at last are again suffered to enter human bo¬ 
dies ; after the dissolution of which, they run the 
same course of happiness or misery as at first. The 
people of Benin, in Africa, believe a man’s shadow 
VOL. III. B b to 
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to be a real being, that gives testimony after death 
for or against him; and that he accordingly is 
made happy or miserable in another world. The 
Negroes hold that their own country is delicious 
above all others; and it is the belief of several of 
their tribes, that where-ever they die, they will 
return to their own country. This is a perpetual 
sowrec of comfort, and inspires them with humani¬ 
ty above the other tribes. A religious belief in 
ancient Greece, that the souls of those who are 
left above ground without rites, have not access to 
Elysium, tended to promote humanity ; for those 
who are careful of the dead, will not be altoge¬ 
ther indifferent about the living. 

Immense are the blessings that proceed from the 
union of pure religion with J^Hid morality: but 
however immense, I boldly aform, that they scarce 
counterbalance the manifold evils that proceed 
from impure religion, indulging and even encou¬ 
raging gross immoralities. A few glaring in¬ 
stances shall be selected. The first I shall men¬ 
tion is, the holding religion to consist in the belief 
of points purely speculative, such as have no rete- 
tion to good works. The natural effect of that 
doctrine is, to divorce religion from morality, in 
manifest contradiction to the will of God. ‘ What 
avails it, for example, to the glory of God or to 
the happiness of men, whether the conception of 
the Virgin Mary, was maculate or immaculate ? 
The following few instances, selected from a great* 

number, 
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number, are controversies of that kind, which for 
ages miserably afflicted the Christian church, and 
engendered the bitterest enmity, productive of de¬ 
struction and slaughter among brethren of the same 
religion. Jn the fifth century, it was the employ¬ 
ment of more than one general council, to deter¬ 
mine, whether the mother of God, or the mother of 
Christ, is the proper epithet of the Virgin Mary. 
In the sixth century, a bitter controversy arose 
whether Christ’s body was corruptible. In the se¬ 
venth century, Christians w^ere divided about the 
volition of Christ, whether he had one or two 
Wills, and how his Will operated. In the eighth 
and ninth centuries, the Greek and Latin churches 
divided about the Holy Ghost, whether he pro¬ 
ceeded from the Father and Son, or only from the 
Father. In the eleventh century, there arose a 
warm contest between the Greek and Latin 
churches about using unleavened bread in the eu- 
charist. In the fourteenth century, it was contro¬ 
verted between Pope John XXII. and the divines 
of his time, whether souls in their intermediate 
state see God, or only the human nature of Christ. 
Franciscans have suffered death in multitudes about 
the form of their hood. It was disputed between 
the Dominicans and Franciscans, whether Christ 
had any property. The Pope pronounced the ne¬ 
gative proposition to be a pestilential and blasphe¬ 
mous doctrine,^subversive of Catholic faith. Ma¬ 
ny councils were held at Constantinople, to de- 
B b 2 termine 
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termine what sort of light it was that the disciples 
saw on Mount Tabor: it was solemnly pronounced, 
to be the eternal light with which God is encir¬ 
cled; and which may be termed his energy or 
operation, but is distinct from his nature and es¬ 
sence. A heap of propositions in the creed of St 
Athanasius, as far as intelligible, are merely specu¬ 
lative, such as may be adopted or rejected, without 
the least danger to religion, or to morality; and yet 
we are commanded to believe every one of them, 
under the pain of eternal damnation. An endless 
number of such propositions, adopted by the Romish 
church, clearly evince, that Christianity was in 
that church held to consist entirely in belief, with¬ 
out any regard to good works *. Whether the Al,- 
coran be eternal, or whether it were created, is a 
dispute that has occasioned much effusion of Ma¬ 
hometan blood. The Calif Mamoun, with many 
doctors, held it to have been created; but the 
greater nunibcr insisted, that being the word of 
God, it must like him be eternal. This opinion is 
embraced by the present Mahometans, who hold 
all who deny it jto be infidels. One great maxim 
of the Brahmins contained in their ancient books-, 

is, 

* The great weight that was laid upon orlliodoxy, ap¬ 
pears from a triumphal arch erected over tlie tomb of Charle¬ 
magne, upon which was the following inscription: “ Here lies the 
“ body of Charles, a great and orthodox Emperor.” And yet 
that orthodox Emperor could not write his name. 
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is, that it is better to sit than to walk, better 
to lie than to sit, better to sleep than to wake, 
better to die than to live. This is directly sub¬ 
versive of industry, and consequently of morali¬ 
ty. There is among men great uniformity of 
opinion in matters of importance. Religions dif¬ 
ferences are generally about trifles, where liberty 
ought to be indulged without reserve * ; and yet 
upon these trifles are f(>*}nded the bitterest enmi¬ 
ties. It ought therefore to be a fundamental law*^ 
in every church, to abstain from loading its creed 
with articles that are not essential; for such ar¬ 
ticles tend to eradicate brotherly love, and to con¬ 
vert into bitter enemies, men who are fundamen¬ 
tally of the same faith. This leads me naturally 
to say a few words on religion as a branch of edu¬ 
cation, of all the most important branch. Avoid¬ 
ing all the points disputed among the different 
sects of Christians, and leaving mysteries to the fu¬ 
ture sagacity of your children if they shall be in¬ 
clined to pry into them, let them know that there 
is a God over all, who loves the good, and is an 
enemy to evil-doers ; that this great Being, though 
invisible to us, is witness to all our words and ac¬ 
tions, and that even our secret thoughts are not 
hid from him. Take every opportunity to incul¬ 
cate this great truth, till it make so deep an im¬ 
pression as to, be the great regulator of their coiir 
duct. With respect to every intended action, train 
B b 3 them 

• Elements of Criticism, vol. ii. p. 493. edit. 5. 
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them up into the habit of inquiring first how it 
will appear in the sight of their Makef at the great 
of judgment. This is true religion, the main 
support of virtue. It is all that is requisite in point 
of education ; leaving to those Who have penetra¬ 
tion and leisure to form a more cohlplete system. 

In the next place shall be rnentioned, certain ar¬ 
ticles of faith that tend to sap the very foundation 
of one or other moral dutv. What, for example, 
can mote elfectually promote cruelty, than the creed 
of the Idaans, a people in the island of Borneo, That 
every person they put to death must attend them 
as a slave in the other world ? This belief makes 
them prone to war, and occasions assassinations 
without end. According to the creed of the sa¬ 
vages in Canada, the killing and burning enemies 
are what chiefly entitle them to be happy in ano¬ 
ther World; and that he who destroys the great¬ 
est number, will be the most happy. At the same 
time, they have no notion of greater happiness 
there, than plenty of game, great abundance of all 
things without labour, and full gratification of 
every sensual appetite. The Scandinavians had 
no notion of greater blisl ih another world, than 
to drink beer out of the skull of an enemy, in the 
hall of Woden their tutelar deity t can hatred 
and revenge indulged in this World be more ho¬ 
nourably rewarded ? The doctrine of tutelar dei¬ 
ties is equally productive of hatred Jlnd revenge t 

relying 
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relying on a superior power who espouses all my 
quarrels, I put no bounds to my resentment, and 
every moral duty in opposition is trampled under 
foot. The following creed of the inhabitants of 
the Marian or Ladrone islands, is a great encou¬ 
ragement to cowardice. Heaven, according to that 
creed, is a region under the earth, filled with co¬ 
coa-trees, sugar-canes, and variety of other deli¬ 
cious fruits. Hell is a vast furnace, constantly 
red-hot; Their condition in the other world de¬ 
pends not on .good or bad actions, but on the 
manner of their death. Those who die a natural 
death, go straight to heaven : they may sin freely, 
if they can but secure their persons against vio¬ 
lence. But war and bloodshed are their aversion, 
because those who suffer a violent death go straight 
to hell. In many ancient nations, a goddess 
worshipped, whose province it was to promote ani¬ 
mal love without regard to matrimony. That 
goddess was in Greece termed Aphrodite, in Rome 
Venus, and in Babylon Mylitta. To her was sa¬ 
crificed, in some countries, the virginity of young 
women-, which, it was believed, did secure their 
chastity for ever after. Justin mentions a custom 
in the island of Cyprus, of sending young women 
at stated times to the sea shore; where they pro¬ 
stituted themselves as a tribute to Venus, that they 
might be chaste the rest of their lives. His words 
are, “ Pro reliqua pudicitiae libamenta Veneri so- 
B b 4 “ luturas.” 
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“ lotufas*.” In other nations, a small number 
only were prostituted, in Order to secure to the re¬ 
mainder, a chaste and regular life. This explains 
a custom among the Babylonians, which, far from 
being thought a religious act, is held as a proof of 
abandoned debauchery. The custom was. That 
every womEfli once in her life should prostitute her¬ 
self in the temple of the goddess Mylitta. Hero¬ 
dotus reports, that thereby they became proof a- 
gainst all temptation. And ^Elian observes the 
same of the Lydian ladies. Credcft Jud^us apel- 
la. Margaret Poretta, who in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury made a figure among the Beguines, preached 
a doctrine not a little favourable to incontinence, 
Slie undertook to demonstrate, “ That the soul, 
“ when absorbed in the love of God, is free from 
“ the restraint of law, and may freely gratify every 
“ natural appetite, without contracting guilt;” a 
cordial doctrine for a lady of pleasure. That 
crazy person, instead of being laughed at, was 
burnt alive at Paris. In the fifteenth century, a 
sect termed brethren and sisters of the free spirit^ 
held. That modesty is a mark of inhering corrup¬ 
tion ; and that those only are perfect, who can be¬ 
hold ^lakedness without emotion. These fanatics 
appeared at public worship, without the least co¬ 
vering. Many tenets professed by the Jesuits, open 
a door to every immorality. “ Persons truly wick- 
“ ed, and void of the love of God, may expect 

‘‘eternal 


* Lib. xriii. cap, 5. 
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“ eternal life in heaven ; provided only they be 
“ impressed with fear of divine anger, and avoid 
“ heinous crimes through the dread of future pu- 
“ nishment.” Again, “ Persons may transgress 
“ with safety, who have auy plausible argument 
“ for transgressing. A judge for example, may 
“ decide for the least probable side of a question, 
“ and even against his own opinion, provided he 
“ be supported by any tolerable authority.” A- 
gain, “ Actions intrinsically evil, and contrary to 
“ divine law, may however be innocently per- 
“ formed, by those who can join, even ideally, a 
” good end to the performance. For example, an 
” ecclesiastic may safely commit simony by pur- 
” chasing a benefice, if to the unlawful act, he 
“ join the innocent purpose of procuring to him- 
“ self a subsistence. A man who runs another 
“ through the body for a slight affront, renders 
“ the action lawful, if his motive be honour, not 
“ revenge.” A famous Jesuit taught, that a young 
man may wish the death of his father, and even 
rejoice at his death, provided the wish proceed 
not from hatred, but from fondness of his father’s 
estate. And another Jesuit has had the effrontery 
to maintain, that a monk may lawfully assassinate 
a calumniator, who threatens to charge his order 
with scandalous practices. Among the negroes of 
Sanguin on the river Sestro in Guinea, it is an ar¬ 
ticle of faith that dextrous robbery is uo less law¬ 
ful than beneficial. 


The 
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The Quakers, a sect generated during the civil 
wars in the reign of Charles L, contracted such 
an aversion to war as to declare it unlawful even 
in self-defence; a doctrine that soars high above 
morality, and is contradictory to human nature. 
But by what magic has a tenet so unnatural sub¬ 
sisted so long ? The Quakers exclude pride, ad¬ 
mitting no difference of rank, but considering all 
men as their biethren. And they exclude vanity 
by simplicity and uniformity of dress. Thus by 
humility and temperance, they have preserved 
their institutions alive. But these passions cannot 
always be kept in subjection: vanity is creeping 
in, especially among the females, who indulge in 
silks, fine linen, bone-lace, 8ic. Vanity and pride 
will reach the males; and the edifice will totter 
and fall. 

A doctrine that strikes at the root of every mo¬ 
ral duty, as well as of religion itself, is. That God 
will accept a composition for sin ; a doctrine that 
prevailed universally during the days of igno¬ 
rance. Compositions for crimes were countenanced 
by law. in every countryj and men, prone to in¬ 
dulge their passions, flattered themselves, that they 
might compound with God for sinning against 
him, as with their neighbours for injuring them : 
those who have no notion of any motive but inte¬ 
rest, naturally think it to be equally powerful with 
the Deity, An opinion prevailed universally in the 

Christian 
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Christian church, from the eighth century down 
to the Reformation, that liberal donations to God, 
to a saint, to the church, would, procure pardon 
even for the grossest sins. During that period, the 
building churches and monasteries was in high 
vogue. This absurd, or rather impious doctrine, 
proved a plentiful harvest of wealth to the cler¬ 
gy ; for the great and opulent, who are commonly 
the boldest sinners, have the greatest ability to 
compound for their sins. There needs nothing 
but such an opinion to annihilate every duty, 
whether moral or religious j for what wicked man 
will think either of restitution or of reformation, 
who can purchase a pardon from Heaven with so 
little trouble ? Louis XI. of France was remark* 
ably superstitious, even in a superstitious age. To 
ingratiate himself with the Virgin Mary, he sur¬ 
rendered to her the county of Boulogne with great 
solemnity. Voltaire remarks, that godliness con¬ 
sists, not in making the Virgin a Countess, but in 
abstaining from sin. Composition for sins, is a doc¬ 
trine of the church of Rome, boldly professed 
without disguise. A book of rates, published by 
authority of the Pope, contains stated prices for 
absolutions, not excepting the most heinous sins. 
So true is the observation of .^neas Silvius, after¬ 
wards Pope Paul II. “ Nihil est quod absque 
argento Romana curia det: ipsa manuum ira- 
** positio, et Spiritus Sancti dona, venduntur; nee 

peccatorum 
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peccatorum venia nisi niunmatis impenditur 
Of all the immoral atonements for sin, human sa¬ 
crifices are the most brutal ; deviating no less 
from the purity of religion, than from the funda¬ 
mental principles of morality. They wore out 
of use as kindly affections prevailed ; and will ne¬ 
ver again be restored, unless we fall back to the 
savage manners of our forefathers. Composition 
for crimes, once universal, is now banished from 
every enlightened nation. Composition for sins, 
was once equally universal; and I wish it could 
be said that there are now no remains of that 
poisonous opinion among Christians; the practice 
of the church of Rome will not permit it to be 
said. Were men deeply convinced, as they ought 
to be, that sincere repentance and reformation of 
manners are the only means for obtaining pardon, 
they would never dream of making bargains with 
the Almighty, and of compounding with him for 
their sins. 

In the practice of, religion, the laying too great 
weight on forms, ceremonies, and other external 
arbitrary acts, tends to the ebrruption of morals. 
That error has infected every religion. The Sad¬ 
der, 

^ • “ There’ is nothing to be obtained from the court of Rome 
but by the force of money: even the ceremony of the con- 
" secratioij, and the gifts of the Holy Giiost,’ are sold; and the 
*' remission of sins is bestowed only cat those who can pay 
for it." 
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der, the Bible of the Gaures, prohibits calumny 
and detraction, lying, stealing, adultery, and for¬ 
nication. It, however, enervates morality and re¬ 
ligion, by placing many trifling acts on a level 
with the most important duties. It enjoins the 
destruction of five kinds of reptiles, frogs, mice, 
ants, serpents, and flies that sting, it teaches, 
that to walk barefoot profanes the ground. Great 
regard for water is enjoined; it must not be used 
during night *, and when set upon the fire, a third 
part of the pot must be empty, to prevent boiling 
over.. The Brahmins have wofully degenerated 
from their original institutions, thinking that reli¬ 
gion consists in forms and ceremonies. As soon as 
an infant is born, the word Oum must be pro¬ 
nounced over it; otherwise it will be eternally 
miserable ; its tongue must be rubbed with conse¬ 
crated meal; the third day of the moon, it musf 
be carried into open air, with its head to the north. 
The inhabitants of Formosa believe in hell; but 
it is only for punishing those who fail to go naked 
in certain seasons, or who wear-cotton instead of 
silk. In the time of Ghenhizcan, it was held in 
I'artary a mortal sin, to put a knife into the fire, 
to whip a horse with his bridle, or to break one 
bone with another; and yet these pious Tartars 
held treachery, robbery, murder, to be no sins. A 
faction in JEgina, a Greek commonwealth, treach¬ 
erously assassinated seven hundred of their fellow- 
citizens. They cut off the hands of a miserable 

fugitive, 
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fugitive, who had laid hold of the altar for pro¬ 
tection, in order to murder him without the pre¬ 
cincts of the temple. Their treacherous assassina¬ 
tions made no impression; hut though they re¬ 
frained from murder in the temple, yet by pro¬ 
faning it with blood, says Herodotus, they offended 
the gods, and contracted inexpiable guilt. Would 
one believe, that a tribunal was established by 
Charlemagne more horrible than the inquisition 
itself? It was established in Westphalia, to punish 
with death every Saxon who ate meat in lent. It 
was established in Flanders and in French-county, 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. Smol- 
let in his travels into Italy observes, that it is held 
more infamous to transgress the slightest ceremo¬ 
nial institution of the church of Rome, than to 
trangress any moral duty; that a murderer or 
‘adulterer will be easily absolved by the church, 
and even maintain his character in society; but 
that a man who eats a pigeon on a Saturday, is 
abhorred as a monster of reprobation. During 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, long curled 
hair, of which men of fashion in England were 
extremely vain, suffered a violent persecution. An¬ 
selm, Archbishop of Canterbury, pronounced the 
sentence of excommumcation against those who 
indulged in that dress; and was celebrated by 
his brethren of the clergy, though at that time ex¬ 
communication was a dreadful punishment. Wil¬ 
liam of Malmsbury relates in lively colours an in¬ 
cident 
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cident that shows the gross superstition of that 
age. “ A certain knight, who w'as very proud of 
“ his long luxuriant hair, dreamed that a person 
“ sulfocated him wdth its curls. As soon as he 
“ awoke from his sleep, he cut his hair to a decent 
“ length. The report of this spread over all Eng- 
“ land ; and almost all the knights reduced their 
“ hair to the proper standard. But this reforma- 
“ tion was not of long continuance. For in less 
than a year all who wished to appear fashion- 
“ able, returned to their former wickedn^ and 
“ contended with the ladies in length ot hair. 
“ Those to whom nature had denied that orna- 
“ ment, supplied the defect by art.” What can 
i>e more grossly superstitious than the form used 
in Roman Catholic countries, of baptizing a 
church-bell ? The priest, assisted by some of his 
brethren, mumbles over some prayers, and sprin¬ 
kles the outside with holy water, while they wash 
the inside with the same precious liquqr. The 
priest next draws seven crosses on the outside, and 
four on the inside, with consecrated oil. Then a 
censer, full of frankincense, is put under the bell 
to smoke it. And the whole concludes with 
prayer. 

Listen to a celebrated writer upon this subject. 
“ It is certain, tliat in every religion, however su- 
“ blinie, many of the votaries, perhaps the greatest 
number, will still seek the divine favour, not by 
“ virtue and good morals, w’hich alone can be ac~ 

” ceptable 
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y ceptable to a perfect being, but either by frivo- 
“ lous observances, by intemperate zeal, by rap- 
“ turous ecstasies, or by the belief of mysterious 
“ and abshrd opinions. When the old Romans 
“ were attacked with a pestileiicp, they never 
“ ascribed their sufferings to their or dream- 
“ ed of repentance and amendment. - Hiey pever 
“ thought that they were the general toSiCtS of 
“ the world, whose ambition aiiff »y^rice^ifedacie 
“ desolate the earth, and reduced opulent nations 
“ tHijinnt and beggary. They only Created a 
“ di^kox in order to drive a nail into a door ; 
“ and by that means they thought that they had 
“ sufficiently .appeased their incensed deity 
Thus, gradually, the essentials of religion wear out 
of mind, by the attention given to forms and cere¬ 
monies: these intercept and exhaust the whole 
stock of devotion, which ought to be reserved for 
the higher exercises of religion. The neglect or 
transgression of mere-.punctilios, are punished as 
heinous sins; while sins really heinous are suffer¬ 
ed to pass with impunity. The Jews exalted the 
keeping their Sabbath holy, above every other 
duty; and it was the general belief, that the strict 
observance of that day, was alone sufficient to 
atone for every sin. The command of resting that 
day, was taken so literally, that they would not 
on that day dofend themselves even against an 

assassin. 


• Natural History of Religion, by David Hunie, Esq. 
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assassin. Ptolomy, son of Lagus, cnltrcd Jerusa- 
ioiu on the Jewish sabbatht, in a hostile avanncv 
wiihout resistance. Nor did experience open tiie 
eyes of that foolish peoj>lc. Xiphilin, relating tlx 
siege of Jerusalem by Pompey, says, that if tlx 
Jews had not rested on the sabbath, Pornpcy would 
not have been successful. Every Saturda'y he re¬ 
newed his batteries; and having on that day made 
a breach, he marched into the town without oppo¬ 
sition. One canirot help smiling at an Amsterdam 
Jew, who had no check of conscience for breaking 
open a, house and carrying off money ; and yet 
being stopped in his flight by the sabbath, he most 
piously rested, till he was apprehended, and Jed to 
the gallows. Nor are the Jews to this day cured 
of that frenzy. In sonie late accounts from Con¬ 
stantinople, a fire broke out in. a Jew'’s house on 
Saturday : rather .than profane the sabbath, he 
sull'eretl the flames to spread, which occasioned the 
destruction of five hundred houses *. We laugh 

Vo L. 111. Cc at 

* “ And tlu’ie was a womiui whitli had a spirit of iiifa- 

niity oigluet’n years, and Was bowed together. And Jesus 
“ laid his hands on her, and immediately she was nuule straiglit, 
“ and glorified God. And the ruler of the syiuigogue jvith in- 
“ dignation said unto the j)eopk', Thei'O are six days in which 
“ men ought to w»rk: in them, therelbrc, come and he healed, 
“ and not on the !#bbath-day. The Lord then saul, TJiou hy- 
“ pocrite, doth not each, one of you on the sabbath loose his ox 
‘‘ or his ass from the stall, mud lend him away to watering? and 

“ ought 
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at the Jews, and we have reason; and yet there 
.arc many well-meaning Protestants, who lay the 
whole of religion upon punctual attendance at pu¬ 
blic worship. Are the Roman Catholics less su¬ 
perstitious with respect to the place of worship, 
than the Jews are with respect to the day of wor¬ 
ship ? In the year 1670 , some Arabians, watching 
an opportunity, got into the tow'n of Dicu, when 
the gates were opened in the morning. They 
might easily have been expelled by the cannon of 
the citadel ; but the Portuguese governor was obli¬ 
ged to look on without firing a gun, being threa¬ 
tened with excommunication, if the least mischief 
should be done to any of the churches. The only 
doctrine inculcated from the Roraisli pulpit dow it 
to the Reformation, were the authority of holy 
mother-church ; the merit of the saints, and their 
credit in the court of heaven ; the dignity anti 
glory of the blessed Virgin ; the efficacy of relics ; 
the intolerable fire of Purgatory ; and the vast im¬ 
portance of indulgencies. Relying on such pious 
acts for obtaining remission of sin, all orders of men 
rushed headlong into vice * ; nor was there a single 

attempt 


“ ought not tins woman, whom Satan liatli Jjound, be loosed 

“ fiom this bond on tlie sabbath-day!” Luie xiii. 11. 

• 

* An ingenious writer pleasantly observes, “ That a croisade 
“ was the South-Sea project of former times: by the latter, men 
“ hoped to gain riches without industry; by the former, they 

hoped 
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attempt to stem the current of immorality ; for the 
traffic of indulgencies could not but flourish in 
proportion to the growth of sin. And thus was re¬ 
ligion set in direct opposition to morality. St Eloy, 
bishop of Noyon in the seventh century, and cano¬ 
nized by the church of Eome, delivers the follow¬ 
ing doctrine. “ He is a good Christian tvho goes 
“ frequently to church ; who presents his obla- 
“ tions upon the altar; who tastes not the fruit of 
“ his own industry till part be consecrated to 
“ God; who, when the holy festivals approach, 
“ lives chastely even with his own wife for several 
“ days; and who can repeat the creed and the 
“ Lord’s prayer. Redeem then your souls from 
“ destruction, while you have the means in your 
“ power: ofler presents and tithes to churchmen ; 
“ come more frequently to church ; humbly im- 
“ plore the patronage of saints. If you observe 
“ these things, you may, in the day of judgment, 
“ go with confidence to the tribunal of the eternal 
“ Judge, and say, Give to us, O Lord, for we have 
“ given unto thee.” A modern author subjoins a 
jiroper observation. “ We see here a very ample 
“ description of a good Christian, in which there is 
” not the least mention of the love of God, resig- 
‘‘ nation to his will, obedience to his laws, nor of 

Cc2 “justice, 

“ hoped 16 gain heaven withont repealance, amendment of life. 
" or sanctity of manners.” Sir David Dalrt/mpk, a Judge in 
ihe Court of Session. 
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“ justice, benevolence, or charity.” Gross igno¬ 
rance and wretched superstition prevailed so much 
even in the fourteenth century, that people reckoned 
themselves secure of salvation, if at the day of judg¬ 
ment they could shew any connection with monks. 
Many at the point of death, made it their last re¬ 
quest, to be admitted into the mendicant order, or 
to be interred in their burial-place. Religion need 
not associate with morality, if such silly practices 
be sufficient for obtaining the fa.vour of God. Is 
this less absurd than the Hindustan belief. That 
the water of the Ganges hath a sanctifying virtue ; 
and that those who die on its banks, are not only 
exempted from future punishment, but arc wafted 
straight to paradise ? 

Forms and ceremonies are visible acts, which 
make a deep impression on the vulgar. Hence 
their influence in reasoning and in morality, as we 
have seen in the two sketches immediately forego¬ 
ing I and hence also their influence in religion. 
Forms and ceremonies are useful at public worship ; 
but they ought not to take place of essentials. 
People, however, governed by what they see and 
hear, are more addicted to external acts of devo¬ 
tion, than to heart worsliip, which is not known 
but by reflection. 

It will be no excuse for relying so much on 
forms and ceremonies, that they arc ini'.qcent. In 
themselves they may be innocent; but not so in 
their consequences. For they have by sucb reli¬ 
ance 
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ance a vigorous tendency to relax the obligations 
of morality. “ La pure morale,” says M. Rous¬ 
seau, “ est si chargee de devoirs s^veres que si on 
” la surcharge encore de formes indilf^rentes, 
“ e’est presque toujours aux depends de i’essential. 
“ On dit que e’est le cas de la plupart des moines^ 
“ qui, squmis a millc regies inutiles, ne savent ce 
" que e’est qu’honneur et vertu.” Religious rites 
that contradict not any passion, are keenly em¬ 
braced, and punctually performed ; and men, flat¬ 
tering themselves that they have thus been punc¬ 
tual in their duty to God, give vent to their passions 
against men. “ They pay tithes of mint, and an- 
“ nise, and cummin ; but omit the weightier mat- 
“ ters of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith*.” 
Upon sucii a man religion sits extremely light. 
As he seldom exercises any act of genuine devo¬ 
tion, he thinks of the Deity with ease and fami¬ 
liarity : how otherwise is it accountable, that the 
plays, termed Mysteries, could be relished, where 
mean and perhaps dissolute persons are brought 
on the stage, acting Jesus Christ, the Virgin Mary, 
and even God himself: These objects of worsliip 
were certainly no more regarded than the Grecian 
gods, who frequently made part of the Dramatis 
persona; in Greek play s. Many other facts might 
be urged, to prove the low' ebb of religion in those 
days ; I select one or two, which probably will 
afford some amusement to the reader. Bartolus, 

C c 3 a 


• Matthew xxiii. 23. 
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3 famous lawyer, in order to shew the form of 
proceeding in a court of justice, imagines a process 
between the devil and manlsind. The devil cites 
mankind to appear at the tribunal of Jesus Christ, 
claiming them as belonging to him by Adam’s 
fall. He swells in rage, demanding whether any 
one dare appear in their behalf. Against the Vir¬ 
gin Mary oifcring herself as their advocate, the 
devil makes two objections; first, That being the 
mother of the Judge, her influence would be too 
great; second, That a tyoman is debarred from 
being an advocate; and these objections are sup¬ 
ported by numberless quotations from the Corpus 
Juris. The Virgin, on her part, quotes texts per¬ 
mitting women to appear for widows, orphans, 
and for persons in distress. She is allowed to plead 
for mankind, as coming under the last article. 
The devil urges prescription, as having been in 
possession of mankind ever since the fall. 7’he 
Virgin answers. That a mala fide possessor cannot ac¬ 
quire by prescription. Prescription being repel¬ 
led, the parties go to the merits of the case, which 
are learnedly discussed with texts from the Pan¬ 
dects. The memoirs of the French academy of 
Belles Lettres has the following story : A monk 
returning from a house w'hich he durst not visit in 
day-light, had a river to cross. The boat was 
overturned by Satan, and the monk was drowned 
when he was beginning to invocate the Virgin 

Mary. 


• VpJ. xViii, 
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Mary. Two devils having laid hold of his soul, 
were stopped by two angels* “ My Lords, said th© 
“ devils, true it is and not a fable, that God died 
“ for his friends; but this monk was an enemy to 
“ God, and vve ate carrying him to hell.” After 
much altercation, it was proposed by the angels, 
to refer the dispute to the Virgin Mary. The 
devils were willing to accqit of God for judge, 
because he would judge according to law. “ But 
“ from the Virgin Mary,” said they, “ we expect 
“ no justice'. she would break to atoms every gate 
“ of hell, rather than sulfer one to remain there 
“ a moment who pays any worship to her image. 
“ She may say, that black is white, and that pud- 
“ died water is pure—God never contradicts her. 
“ The day on which God made his mother, was a 
“ fatal day to us.” 

People who profess the same religion, and dif¬ 
fer only in forms and ceremonies, may justly be 
compared to neighbouring states, who are com¬ 
monly bitter enemies to each other, if they have 
any difference. At the same time, dissocial pas¬ 
sions never rage so furiously, as under the mask of 
religion j for in that case they are held to be me¬ 
ritorious, as exerted in the cause of God. This 
observation is but too well verified jn the disputes 
among Christians. However low religion was in 
the dark ages, yet men fought for forms and ce¬ 
remonies as pro aris et focis. In the Armenian 
form of baptism, the priest says at the first im- 

. C c 4 mersion, 
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raersion, In name of the Father ; at the second, In 
name of the Son; at the third, In name of the 
Holy Ghost. This form js bitterly condemned by 
the Romish church, which appoints the three per¬ 
sons of the Trinity to be joined in the same ex¬ 
pression, in token of their union. i Strahlenbcrg 
gives an account of a Christian sect in Russia, which 
differs from the established Greek church in the 
following particulars; First, In public worship 
they repeat Hallcluiu but twice; and it i«|«i,!|nor- 
tal sin to rejieat it-thrice. Second, In i^iwMng 
mass, not five but seven loaves ought to be used. 
Third, The cross stamped upon a mass-loaf ought 
to have eight corners. Fourth, In signing with 
the cross at prayers, the end of the ring-finger must 
be joined to the end of the thumb, and the two 
intermediate fingers be held out at full length. 
How trifling are these ditferences ! and yet for 
these, all who dissent from them are held unclean, 
and no better than Pagans; they will not eat nor 
drink wdth any of the established church ; and, if 
a person of that church happen to sit down in a 
house of theirs, they wash and purify the seat*. 

There 

* Christiiins, occupied loo much with extenuv! forms, have 
cornipted several of the fine arts. They have injured .arcliitec- 
ture, by erecting magnificent churches in tlie ugly lorm of a 
cross. And they have injured fiainting, by withdrawing the best 
hands from proper subjects, and employing them on the legen< 
dary martyrdom of pretended saints, and oilier such disagree¬ 
able subjects. 
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There are few sects founded upon more trivial 
differences than the Turkish and Persian Maho-- 
mctans. The epithets given to the Persians by 
the Turks are, *' Forsaken of God, Abominable 
“ Blasphemers of the Holy Prophetand so bit¬ 
ter is thei^fUmity to the Persians, That the schools 
of the seraglio are open to yonng men of all na¬ 
tions, those of Persia alone excepted. The Per- 
ftans are held to be such apostates from the true 
faith, as to be utterly past recovery ; they receive 
no quarter in war, being accounted unworthy of 
life or slavery ; nor do the Persians yield to the 
Turks in hatred. Whether coffee be or be not 
prohibited in the Alcoran, has produced much 
controversy in the Mahometan church, and conse¬ 
quently much persecuting zeal. A mufti, not 
fond of coffee, declared it to have an inebriating 
quality, and therefore to be virtually prohibited 
by Mahomet. Another mufti, fond of coffee for 
its exhilarating virtue, declared it lawful ; “ bc- 
“ cause,” said he, “ all things arc lawful that are 
“ not expressly prohibited in the Alcoran.” The 
coffee-houses in Constantinople were for a long 
period alternately opened and shut, according to 
the taste of the reigning mufti; till coffee .at last, 
surmounting all obstacles, came to be an establish¬ 
ed Mahometan liquor. Religion thus runs wild, 
whenever it loses sight of its true ends, worship¬ 
ping God, and enforcing justice to man. The 
Hindoos hate the Mahometans for eating the flesh 
• of 
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of cows: the Mahometans hate the Hindoos fof 
eating the flesh of swine. The ^version that men 
of the same religion have at each other for the 
most trivial differences, converts them frequently 
into brutal savages. Suppose, for example, that 
A tnan, reduced to the extremity of hunger, makes 
a greedy meal of a dead horse, a case so deplorable 
would wring every heart. And yet, let this be 
done in Lent, or on a meagre day——Behold !• 
every lealot is instantly nietamorphosed into a 
devil incarnate. In the records of St Claude, a 
small district of Burgundy, is engrossed a sentence 
against a poor gentleman named Claude Guillon. 
The words are; “ Having considered the process, 
“ and taken advice of the doctors of law, we de- 
“ dare the said Claude Guillon duly convicted 
“ for having carried away and boiled a piece of 
“ a dead horse, and of having eat the same on the 
“ Slst March, being Saturday.” And he^vvas 
beheaded accordingly 28th July 1629; notwith¬ 
standing a defence above all exception, That he 
committed that irregularity to preserve his life. 
How was it possible for the monsters to persuade 
themselves, that this sentence was agreeable to God, 
who is goodness itself! 

No less prejudicial to morality than the relying 
too much on forms and ceremonies, is the treating 
some sins with great severity, neglecting others 
equally heinous, or perhaps more so. In a book 
of rates for absolution, mentioned- above, no just 

distinction 
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distinction is made among sins; some venial sins 
being taxed at a higher rate than many of the- 
deepest dye. For example, the killing father, 
mother, brother, sister, or wife, is taxed at five 
gross j and the same for incest with a mother or 
sister. The lying with a woman in the church is 
taxed at six gross *, and, at the same time, abso¬ 
lution for usury is taxed at seven gross, and for 
simony at no lessrthan sixteen gross *. 

A maxim adopted by many pious persons, has 
a smiling appearance, but in its consequence is 
hurtful both to religion and morality ; which is, 
That to testify our veneration for the Deity, and 
ieal for his service, the performing public and 
private worship, and the fulfilling moral duties, 
are not alone sufficient •, that over and above wc 
are bound to fast, to do penance, to honour the 
priesthood, and to punish the enemies of God, i. e. 
those who differ from us in principle or practice. 
'J'his maxim, which may be termed the doctrine of 
supererogation, is finely illustrated by an author 
mentioned above. “ The duties which a man 
“ perforins as a friend or parent, seem merely 
“ owing to his benefactor or children ; nor can 
“ he be wanting to these duties without breaking 
“ through all the ties of nature and morality. A 
“ strong inclination may prompt him to the per- 
“ formance; a sentiment of order and moral 
“ beauty joins its force to these natural ties: and 

“ the 

• A gross is the third part of a ducat. 
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tlic whole man is drawn to his duty without 
any eflort or endeavour. Even with regard to 
the virtues which are more austere, and more 
founded on reflection, such as public spirit, filial 
duty, temperance, or integrity; the moral ob¬ 
ligation, in our apprehension, removes all pre¬ 
tence to religious merit: and the virtuous con¬ 
duct is esteemed no more than what we owe to 
society, and to ourselves. Iit*all this, a super¬ 
stitious man finds nothing which he has pro¬ 
perly performed for the sake of his Deity, or 
which can peculiarly recommend him to the 
divine favour and protection. He considers not, 
that the most genuine method of servinp,- the 
Divinity is, by promoting the happiness of Ins 
creatures. He still looks out for some more 
immediate service of the Supreme Being ; and 
any jiractice recommended to him, which cither 
serves to no purpose in life, or oflcrs tlic strong¬ 
est violence to his natural inclinations that 
practice he will the more readily embrace, on 
account of those very circumstances, which 
should make him absolutely reject it. It seems 
the more juircly religious, that it proceeds from 
no mi>:ture of any other motive or considera¬ 
tion. And if for its sake he sacrifices much of 
his ease and quiet, his claim of merit appears 
still to rise upon him, in proportion to the zeal 
and devotion wliich he discovers. In restoring 
a loan, or paying a debt, his divinity is nowise 

“ beholden 
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“ beholden to him; because these acts of juMic’e 
** are wliat he was hound to perform, and what. 
“ many would have performed, were there no 
“ God in the universe. JJut if he fast a day, or 
“ give himself a sound whipping, this has a di- 
“ rect reference, in his opinion, to the service of 
“ God. No other motive could engage him to 
“ such austerities. By these distinguished marks 
“ of devotion, he lias now acejiuired the divine 
“ favour and may expect in recompence, pro- 
“ tection and safety in this world, and eternal 
“ happiness in the next My }'oke is easy, 

sailh our Saviour, and my burden is light. So 
they really are. Every essential of religion is 
founded on our nature, and to a pure heart is 
pleasant in the performance ; what can he more 
])]easant, than gratitude to our Maker, and obe¬ 
dience to his will in comforting our fellow- 
crcaturcs ? But enthusiasts arc not easily per¬ 
suaded, ti)at to make ourselves happy in the exer¬ 
cises of piety and benevolence* is the most accep¬ 
table service to God that we can perform. In 
loading religion with unnecessary articles of faith 
and practice, they contradict our Saviour, by ma¬ 
king his }oke severe, and his burden heavy f. 

Law, 

* Natural Histoiy of Religion. 

t An old wom»n walking with others to a s.iernnient, wps oh- 
served to ])ick out the worst bits of the road; “ I never can d« 

enough/’ said she, for sweet Jesus.” 
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Law:, who writes on Christian perfection, enjoins 
such unnatural austerity of manners, as to be sub¬ 
versive both of religion and morality : loose edu¬ 
cation is not more so. Our passions, when denied 
proper exercise, are apt to break their fetters, and 
to plunge us into every extravagance: like the 
body, which squeezed in one part* swells the more 
in another. In the same way of thinking, the 
pious Jeremy Taylor, treating of mortification, 
prescribes it as the indispensable duty of a Chris¬ 
tian, to give no indulgence even to the most in¬ 
nocent emotions; because, says he, the most in¬ 
different action becomes sinful, when there is no 
other motive for the performance but barely its 
being pleasant. Could a malevolent deity contrive 
any thing more severe against his votaries ? 

In the same spirit of supererogation, holidays 
have been multiplied without end, depriving the 
w'orking poor of time, that would be more use¬ 
fully employed in prc*'iding bread for themselves 
and families. Such a number of holidays, beside 
contradicting Providence which framed us more 
for action than contemplation, have several poison¬ 
ous effects with respect to morality. The moral 
sense' has great influence on the industrious, who 
have no time for indulging their irregular appe¬ 
tites ; the. idle, on the contrary, lie open to every 
temptation. Men likewise are apt to assume great 
merit from a rigid observance of "holidays and 
other ceremonies; and having thus acquired, in 

their 
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their opinion, the fiivour of God, they rely on his 
indulgence in other matters which they think too 
sweet for sinners. 

Monastic institutions are an iipprovement upon 
holidays: the whole life of -a' tiiorik is intended %q 
be a holiday, dedicated entirely to the service of 
God. The idleness of the monastic state among 
Christians, opens a wide door to immorality. 

In the third section, penances are handled as a 
mode of worship, for obtaining pardon of sin. But 
they are sometimes submitted to by the innocent, 
in order to procure from the Almighty still more 
favour than innocence alone is entitled to ; in 
which view, they are evidently a work of supere¬ 
rogation. They seem to have no bad elfect with 
respect to religion as distinguished from morality; 
the body is indeed tortured unnecessarily ; but if 
enthusiasts voluntarily submit to bodily distresses, 
they have themselves only to bhime. With re- 
s]',cct to morality, their ■ bad tendency is not 
slight. Those who perform extraordinary acts of 
devotion, conceive themselves peculiarly entitled 
to the favour of God. Broad of his favour, they 
attach themselves to him alone, and turn indificr 
mnt about every other duty. ,T!ie favourite of g. 
terrestrial potentate'assumes authority; and takes 
liberties that private jjersons dure not venture 
upon : shall a favourite of Heaven be less indul¬ 
ged ? The Faquirs in Mindostan submit to dread¬ 
ful ptepancesj and, holding themselves secure pf 

God’s 
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God’s favour, they arc altogether indifferent about 
.the duty they owe to a neighbour. So much are 
they above common decency^ as to go about na¬ 
ked, not even concealing what modesty hides. 
The penaSices en^ihed in the JRonxish church, 
such as fasting and flagellation, have,evidently the 
same bad tendency With respect to fasting in 
particular, to what good purpose it can s<^i'vej|^ex- 
cept to gluttons, is not readily conceived. Tem¬ 
perance in eating and drinking is essential to 
health ; too much or too little are equally noxious, 
though their eflects are different f. Fasting, there¬ 
fore, ought never to be enjoined to the leraperare 
as a religious duty, because it cannot be acceptable 
to a benevolent Deity. Listen to a great prophet 
on that subject: “ Behold, ye fast for strife and 
“ debate, and to smite with the fist of vdekedness; 
ye shall not fast as ye do this day, to make your 


A sect of Christians, styled FUtgellanles, Jitld, tliat flagella¬ 
tion Is of equal virtue with baptism and the other saciaments , 
that it will piocure forftiveness of sm; that the old law ol Christ 
is to l>e abolished ; and a new law substituted, eiijoirtihg tlie bap- 
tisua of blood to be administered by whipping. 

' t The Baron dc Mans!cm observes, that the frequent lelits 
enjoine(l by tbe Gieek chiiieb, eontiibute greatly to piomole dis¬ 
eases in the Ritpsiun ainnos. Tliey arc forbidden to touch flesli 
threc-fouiths of the year. I'he t^nod, it is true, giants a dis¬ 
pensation to soJdiejrg during war j }j«t ^“ch is the s,q,|ieistition 
the iieople, that few take the benefit of the dispensation. 
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voice to be heard on high. Is it such a fast that 
“ I have chosen ? a da/ for a man to afflict hi§ 
“ soul ? Is it to. bow down his head as a bulrush, 
“ and to spread sackcloth and ashes \inder him ? 
“ Wilt thou call this a fast, and an acceptable day 
** to the Lord ?—Is not this the, f^st that I have 
“ chosen, to loose the bands of wickedness, to un- 
“ do the heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed 
** go free, and that ye break every yoke ? Is it not 
“ to deal thy bread to the hungry; and that thou 
“ bring the' poor that are cast out to thy house ? 
“ When thou seest the naked, that thou cover 
“ him, and that thou hide not thyself from thine 
“own flesh*?” 

The most extraordinary penance of all is celiba¬ 
cy considered as a religiou'> duty. Many fathers 
of the church declare against matrimony. St Je¬ 
rome in particular says, That the end of niatiimony 
is eternal death; that the earth, indeed, is filled by 
it, but heaven by virginity. The intemperate zeal 
of many primitive Christians led them to abstain 
from matrimony, and even from conjugal caresses, 
if they had the misfortune to be married ; believing 
that the carnal appetite is inconsistent with pure 
religion. Edward the Confessor was sainted, for 
no better reason than the abstaining from matrimo¬ 
nial duties. JoVian, in >he fourth century, taught 
that all who observe the laws of piety and virtue 
laid down in the gospel, have an equal title tee. 

VOL. III. D d happiness 

• Isaiah, Iviii. 4. &c. 
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hap^nees in another life: Cofitojttefttly, that those 
who pafes their days in aftd mortification, 

are in no respect more -acfieljf^e to God than 
those who live virtofcmily in ttrithout mor¬ 

tification. He published bii opinfbtts in a book, 
against which Jeromfc- Wrote 'a hitter and- abusive 
treatise, still extant. ■ Titese opinions were con¬ 
demned by the church, and hy^Sit Ambrose, in a 
council at Milan ahd Jovian ir^banished by the 
Emi>eror Honours. Such r^lous self-denial 
was not confined to Christians. . Strabo mentions a 
sect among the Thracians who made a vow,of per- 
jWtual virginity, and we ire much respected on 
that account. Garcillasso mentions virgins in 
Peru consecrated to the sun: a vestal guilty of 
frailty was buried alive, her lover hanged, and the 
inhabitants of the town where she lived put to the 
sWord. A mong ail the absurd acts of mortification, 
celibacy is the strongest instance of superstition 
triumphing over common sense ; for what can be 
more inconsistent with common sense, nor to talk 
of religion, than an endeavour to put an end to the 
human species? Barbeyrac, De la Mor-^e des 
Phfds, gives 'examples of fathers of the church 
who wished to extinguish by celibacy the human 
spCcieSj and to-hasten the day of judgment. Some 
glimpses of reason have abated the teal of enthu¬ 
siasts for celibacy ; but have not totally extirpa¬ 
ted it; for celibacy of the clergy remains to this 
day a law in the Romish church. It cannot, how- 

fever, 
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ever, s!erion$ly %€ tliougfit the will of our benevo¬ 
lent God, that his priests should he denied the ex- 
OTCisc of nattjfSd* powers, bestowed on ail for a 
most valoahk |torp©se. This impious restraint, 
•which c6mrkdict‘$ tfee great law of Increase and 
wuii/pfy, h^s opened the door to gross debauchery 
in the pastors of the Romwb church, though eccle¬ 
siastics ought, of all men, to be the most circum¬ 
spect in tlieir Conduct. Men restrained from what 
is necessary^nd proper, arc more prone than others 
to break out into gwos irregularities*. Marriage 
is warmly recommended in the laws of 'ZxJttjaster. 
Children are said to be abridge that conducts men 
to heuTcri; and a man who lias no children, is 
held to be tinder the j-Kiwer of Alwiman. The 
prayer of a prirtt who has no children, is held 
disagreeable to Ormtrsd. • 

T!ie celibacy of the clergy was countenanced 
by the Pope; and enforced <i<om a pclitieal con- 
' D d 2 sideration, 

* An iiKgqnkws writer, ine;nU®ned above, nuikes tlie foUowing 
observation: “ Tlie celibacy of ecclesiastics was originally 
“■ introduced by some superstitious jcfincments on the law of 
“ God and nature. Could men have liccn kept alhe without 
eating or diinMng as well as witliout matrit^, the same re- 
" fiiieinents would hat'C prohibited enjofesiasitics from eating and 
drinking, ajiid .tteir^y have elevated them so much aiearfr 
" to the state of artels, in process of time, this fanstiail 
interdiction became an instrument of woildly vwsdojti: and 
“ thus, as frequently happens, wliat weak men began, politicians 
ooinplctcd,’' Sir David Dalrympk. 
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sidemtion, That. jt tinited the whole clergy into 
<lne compact body, under .Ms spiritual Majesty. 
How short-sigljted is man! |tf^p e^eemed 
at the time to,be thecoiiner-stone,bf^Papal power; 
and yet,became the chief caujw .^ downfal. 
Celibacy precipitated the Romish clergy into adul¬ 
tery^ fornication, canning, dissimulation, and every 
secret vice. Will men of guch manners be listen¬ 
ed to, when they preach purity to others ? There 
was no medium, but either to re|brEn their own 
Bianners, or to give every indulgence to the laity. 
But ignorance and superstition dh the latter, made 
the former think themselves secure. The resto¬ 
ration of learning broke the charm. Men be¬ 
ginning to think for themselves, were provoked 
at the dissolute lives of their pastors; and raised 
a loud cry against them. Reformers were burnt 
as heretics; and clergymen were held to be emis¬ 
saries from Satan, to establish his throne upon 
earth. Knox, that violent reformer, believed se¬ 
riously that Cardinal Beaton was a conjured enemy 
to Christ Jesus. Providence brings good out of 
ill. Had not the clergy been dissolute, poor Chri¬ 
stians might have laboured under ignorance and 
ecclesiastic thraldom to this hour. Our reformers, 
beginning with their pastors, extended insensibly 
their hatred to the doctrines taught by their pa¬ 
stors. Every article of faith was sifted : the chaff 
was separated from the corn: and a reformation 

was 
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■Was established upon the Scriptures, rejecting every 
innovation of the Romish church. 

There is not mentioned in History a more impu¬ 
dent disregard of;moral principles, than a privilege 
assumed by the Bishop of Rome to disengage men 
from their oaths and promises; it is ncyt a greater 
stretch to disengage them from every duty, whe¬ 
ther of morality or of religion. The barons of 
Valentia, dreading a persecution against the in¬ 
dustrious IVlpors, their tenants,, obtained the fol¬ 
lowing clause to be inserted in their king’s corona- 
tion-oath: “ That he should not expel the Mo- 
“ riscos, nor force them to be baptized; that he 
should never desire to be relieved from the oath 
“ by a dispensation from the Pope, nor accept a dis- 
“ pensation if offered.” The Emperor Charles V. 
took this oath solemnly in presence of his no¬ 
bles ? and yet accepted a dispensation from the 
Pope, absolving him from the oath, and from the 
guilt of perjury in breaking it. Augustus King of 
Poland, in the treaty of Altramstadt renounced 
the kingdom ofPoland to his competitor Stanislaus. 
The defeat of the J||ing of Sweden at Poltowa was 
an inviting oppbrt^ty t,o renew his pretensions. 
A solemn treaty stGod in his way ; but the Pope 
removed that obstacle, by annulling the treaty, 
and setting him at liberty. The Pope has been 
known to bestow that wonderful privilege upon 
others.^'Pope Pascal II, having with a solemn 
oath, renounced the right of investitures, empower- 

D d 3 ed 
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ed the cardinals to deciftte his ©ath htiH. Bishops 
also imitating their ' superior, have assumed the 
privilege of dispensing whK' moral, duties. In¬ 
stances are not rare, of curates being authorised by 
their bishop lo entertain concubineis, paying for 
each a regular tax of a crown yearly^ Nay, in 
some provincial synods, they arc enjoined tot keep 
Concubines, in Order to prevent sctmdal. CotamoU 
prostitutes, licenwd in the city of Leghorn, bare 
a church peculiar to themselves, and must not enter 
into any other. They follow their trade n^ith the 
utmost freedom ; except in Passioh-vTcek, during 
which they must forbear sinning, under pain of 
banishment'* ** . 

The 


* Sir Dalrymple, in his AlJlials of Scotland, vol. if. 

page 16 ., has the following paragraph: " Thus did Edward clias- 
“ tise the Scots for their breach of fuithu It is remarkabk, 
" that in the preceding year he himself procured a papal bull, 
“ absolving him from the oath which he had taken for maintain- 
" ing ihe privileges of his people. But the Scots, without papal 
“ auihoi ity, violated their oaths, and yrrr punished as peijurcd 
" men. It is a truth not to be dit^to||ied, that ut ^pse times 
" tlie common notions of right and wilp^were, m some sort, obli- 
“ terated. Conscience, intoxietated with indulgencis, or stupi- 
“ fled by frequent aitsolution, was no longer a faithful monitor 
“ amidst the temptatic ns of interest, ambition, and national ani- 

** mosities.'* This 'luthor, a ftw pages after, very ingeniously 

hbserws, that, in those days, an oath or pi-omise on the honour 

of 
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The power of bestowing,Icingdoms, assumed by 
the Bishop of Rome, was ap encroachment on thfe 
rules of justice, no less bold. CUwiltian princes, 
not many age&mgo, esteemed the Pope’s gift to be 
their best title of property. In the 134)6, the Ve¬ 
netians requested the Pope?s permission to carry on 
commerce in Asia, and to purchase there pepper 
and cinnamon. The Pope not only granted their 
request, but pronounced anaithemas upon any who 
should dare to interfere in that commerce. Ferdi¬ 
nand and Isabella of Spain applied to Pope Alex¬ 
ander VI. to vest in them the property of America, 
discovered under their auspices byColumbus. The 
Pope having formerly granted to the kings of Por¬ 
tugal their discoveries in the East Indies, both 
grants were held sacred ; and it came to be stre¬ 
nuously disputed, under which of the grants the 
Molucca islands were comprehended. Both grants 
proceed upon a narrative, of the power bestowed 
by Aln^igbty God on the Pope, as successor to St 
Peter and vicar of Christ. To imagine that the 
Almighty would bestow such powers on the Bishop 
of Rome, or on any human being, shews gross ig¬ 
norance of the common rights of nqankind, and of 
the government of Providence. 

The grossest of all deviations, not only from 
sound morality, but from pure religion, and the 
D d 4 most 

pf knighthood was the only thing rched on; because the Pope 
did not pretend to interpose in a point of honour. 
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most, extensive in its baneful effects, is a doctrine 
embraced by established churches, not many ex¬ 
cepted, That, because heretics are odious in the 
sigl'.t of God,, it is the duty of the orthodox to ex¬ 
tirpate them, root and branch. Observe the con • 
sequence: people who differ from the established 
church are held to be obstinate sinners, deserving 
punishment here as well as hereafter. The reli¬ 
gion of every country is changeable ; and the re¬ 
ligion rat present dominant may soon be under de¬ 
pression ; which of course subjects all mankind to 
the rigour of persecution. An invention more ef¬ 
fectual for extirpating the human race, is not with¬ 
in the reach of imagination ; the horror of human 
sacrifices is as nothing in comparison. 

Persecution for differences in religion can never 
take place but where the ministers of religion are 
formed into a class, totally distinct from the rest 
of the people. , They made not a distinct class a- 
mong the old Romans ; who, far from having any 
notion of persecution, adopted the gods of every 
nation' they conquered. A learned * writer ob¬ 
serves, that, as the number of their gods increased 
with their conquests, it is possible that they might 
have worshipped ail the gods in the world. Their 
belief in tutelar deities produced that effect. Titus 
Livius mentions a st etof Bacchanals spread through 
Italy. They perfotmed their ceremonies during 
night; men arid wmmen mixing in the dark, after 

intemperate 


* Morinus. 
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intemperate eating and drinking. Never did wick¬ 
ed wretches deserve more exemplary punishment; 
yet listen to the following decree of the Roman 
senate, breathing the true spirit of toleration. 
“ Ne qua Bacchanalia Romse, neve in Italia 
“ essent. Si quis talefjjj|^am, solenne, ct neces- 
sarinm ducefet, nec sine religione et piaculo se 
id omittere posse; apud Praetorem urbanum 
“ profiteretur; Praetor senatum consuleret. Si 
“ ei permissum esset, quum in senatu centum non 
“ minus essent; ita id sacrum faceret, dura ne 
“ plus quinque sacrificio interessent; ncu quo pe- 
“ cunia communis, neu quis magister sacrorum, 
“ aut sacerdos esset* ** .” The Jews were prone to 
persecution, because their priests formed a distinct 
body. It is true, they believed in tutelar deities; 
their hatred, howeVer, of neighbouring nations 
prevailed to niake them hold in abhorrence the 
worship of every other god. Even among them¬ 
selves 

* “ Let there be no Bacchanalian ceremonies performed 
“in the city, nor witliin Italy. If theie be any person who 
" reckons it a matter of conscience to perform these rites, and 
“ that he ought not to omit them, let him state his opinion to 
“ the city Praetor, who shall thereupon consult the senate. If 
“ liberty be granted him by the senate when no fewer than a 
“ hundred senators are present, let him perform the sacrifice^ 
but privately, in presence of no greater number than five 
“ persons, i.et there be no public fund for them, nor any who 

** shall preside as priest or master of the rites.” 
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selves they were abundantly disposed to war *, aii4 
nothing kept within bounds the Pharisees, the Sa- 
ducees, and the Essenes, their fhree sects, but ter-^ 
ror of the Roman power. The Christian religion 
implies toleration in its very nature and princi¬ 
ples; and yet became to persecution above 
all others. Christ k n sew* were inflamed against 
each other to a ^He of brutality; the most op¬ 
posite to peaceHia brotherly love, inculcated in 
the gospel. It was propagated by orthodox, 
that Arius expired in a comi|^^qs, and that 
his entrails burst out. The ^%iVis related of Hu- 
neric King of the Vandals, a zealous Arian ; with 
the following addition, that being possessed with 
the devil, whom he had glutted with the blood of 
many martyrs, he tore his flesh with his teeth, 
and ended his wretched life in the most excrucia¬ 
ting, though justly deserved torments. The false¬ 
hoods every where spread, during the fourteenth 
century, against the Jews, such as their poisoning 
the public fountains, killing Christian infants, and 
drinking their blood, with many other falsehoods 
of the same stamp, were invented, and greedily 
swallowed, through the influence of religious ha¬ 
tred. Through the same influence a law was once 
made in England, that a Christian marrying a Jew 
should be burnt alive. The greater part of per¬ 
secutions have been occasioned in the same man¬ 
ner ; for men are not so desperately wicked, as to 
approve of persecution, unless when blinded by 

intemperate 
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intempetate zeal. The saUie religious hatred pro¬ 
duced the assassination of the Duke of Guise, and 
of two Henry8, Kings of France; produced the 
gun-powder plot; and produced the most horrid 
deed that ever was perpetrated among men, the 
massacre of St Bartholomew *. 

There is no occasion to be particular on the 
massacre of St Bartholomew, the circumstances of 
which are universally known. I shall mention an¬ 
other, which happened in Lisbon, Gth April }506, 
the effect entirely of bigotry. The day mention¬ 
ed being Sunday, certain persons in the church of 
St Dominic, observing that a crucifix in one of 
the chapels was more than ordinarily luminous, the 
priest cried out, A miracle! a miracle; A new 
convert, who had been a Jew, saying slightly that 
it was but the sun shining on the crucifix, he was 
dragged instantly out of the church, and burnt. 
The friars, with vehement speeches, encouraged 
the rabble assembled about the fire to more mis¬ 
chief ; while other friars ran about the streets 

bawling 

* Monsieur do Tavaunes, afterwards Mareschal of France, 
was a great partisan of the Queen motiicr ; and so active in the 
massacre, as with his own hand to murder no fewer than seven¬ 
teen Huguenots. Having on death-lied made a full ronfession 
of his sins, “ What,” said .the jiriest, “ not a wortl of St Bar- 
“ tholomew ?” Of St Baitholompvv !” answered the peni¬ 
tent: “ tlie service I-did that inemoral'Ie day to God and the 
" church, is alone a Sufficient atonement for all my transgres- 
" sions.” 
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bawling out, Hetesy, heresy, with crucifixefs in 
their hands. Above 500 men gathered together, 
and slew every new convert they could find, and 
burnt them to ashes. Next morning they mur¬ 
dered above 1000 men, women, and children, 
dragging them from the altars, to which they had 
fled as a sanctuary. The same fury continued the 
third day, on which, above 400 persons more were 
massacred. 

No false principle in rel%ion has shed more in¬ 
nocent or rather virtuous blood, than that of per¬ 
secuting heretics; i. e. those who differ in any ar¬ 
ticle from the religion established by law. The 
doctrine of burning heretics, is in effect the pro¬ 
fessing to burn men eminently virtuous ; for they 
must be so, when they submit to be burnt alive, 
rather than be guilty even of dissimulation. The 
Mahometan practice, of converting people by the 
sword, if not more rational, is at least more manly, 
Louis IX. of France, one of its best princes, would 
have been a greater blessing to his people had he 
been less pious ; he had an implacable aversion to 
heretics ; against whom he thought it more pro¬ 
per to employ racks and gibbets, than argument. 
Torquemada, that infernal inquisitor of Spain, 
brought into the inquisition, in the space of four¬ 
teen years, no fewer than 80,000 persons; of whom 
6000 were condemned to the flames, and burnt 
alive with the greatest pomp and exultation. Of 
that vast number, there was perhaps not a single 

persoHj 
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person, who was not more pure in religion, as well 
as in morals, than their outrageous persecutor. 
Hunter^ a young man abont nineteen years of age, 
was one of the unhappy victims to thp zeal of 
Queen Mary of England for Popery. Having been 
inadvertently betrayed by a priest to deny tran- 
substantiation, he absconded, to keep out of harm’s 
way. Bonner, that arch-hangman of Popery, threa¬ 
tened ruin to the father, if he did not deliver up 
the young man., Hunter, hearing of his father’s 
danger, made his appearance, and was burnt alive, 
instead of being rewarded for his filial piety. A 
woman of Guernsey was brought to the stake, with¬ 
out regard to her big belly j which bursting by the 
torture, she was delivered in the midst of the flames. 
One of the guards snatched the infant from the 
fire; but the magistrate who attended the execu¬ 
tion ordered it to be thrown back j being resolved, 
he said, that nothing should survive which sprung 
from a parent so obstinately heretical. Father 
Paul * computes, that, in the Netherlands alone, 
from the time that the edict of Chgrles V. was 
promulgated against the reformers, 50,000 persons 
were hanged, beheaded, buried alive, or burnt, on 
account of religion. Some Faquirs, crazed with 
opium and fanaticism, have been known, with 
poisoned daggers, to fall upon uncircumcised Eu¬ 
ropeans, and to put every one to death whom they 
could master. In the last century, a Faquir at 

Surat, 

* Council of Trent, Book 5. 
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Sui^t, rautdered, within the space of a minute, 
Seventeen Dutch sailors With seventeen stabs of a 
dagger. We think with horror of human sacri¬ 
fices among the ancient Pagans j and yet we be¬ 
hold them every day, among Christians, rendered 
still more horrid by the most atrocious torments 
that religious hatred can devise. 

The great motive to such cruelties, is the super¬ 
stitious and absurd notion, that heretics are God’s 
enemies; which makes it thought an acceptable 
service to God, not only to persecute them by fire 
and sword in this world, but to deliver them over 
to Satan in the world to come. Another circum¬ 
stance inflames religious hatred; which is, that 
neighbours are either intimate friends or bitter 
enemies. This ho}ds, w'ith a slight variation, in 
sects of the same religion; however minute their 
difierences are, they cannot be intimate friends; 
and therefore are bitter enemies : the nearer they 
approach to unison, ^f not entirely so, the-greater 
in proportion is their mutual hatred. Such hatred, 
subduing the meek spirit Christianity, is an ad¬ 
ditional cause for persecution. Blind.zeal for what 
is believed to be the only true religion, never dis¬ 
covers error nor innocence in those who differ, but 
perverseness and criminal obstinacy. Tworeii*- 
giems totally different, like two countries in op¬ 
posite parts of the globe, produce no mutual en¬ 
mity. At the siege of Constantinople by the Turks, 
anno 1453, the Emperor, in order to procure as¬ 
sistance 
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Sistaiice from the princes of, the Latin church, or¬ 
dered miss to he celebrated in bne of his churches 
according to the fortn used in Rome. The people 
xvith great indignation protested, that they would 
rather see the Turks in their churches, than the 
hat of a cardinal. 

The history of the Waldenses, though well 
known, cannot be too often repeated. In the 
twelfth century, a merchant of Lyons, named 
PeterValdo, dissatisfieil with the pomp and cere¬ 
monies of the Romish church, ill suited, in his opi¬ 
nion, to the humility of a Christian, retired to a 
desart in the high country of Provence, with seve- 
mi poor people his disciples. There he became 
their spiritual guide, instructing them in certain 
doctrines, the same that were afterwards adopted 
by the Protestants. Their incessant labour subdued 
the barren soil, and prepared it for grain as well 
as for pasture. The rent which in time they were 
enabled to pay for land that afforded none origi¬ 
nally;, endeared them to their landlords. In £50 
years, they multiplied to the number of 18,000, 
occupying thirty villages, beside hamlets, the work 
of their own hands. Priests they had none, nor 
any disputes about religion; neither had they oc¬ 
casion for a court of justice, as brotherly love did 
not suffer them to go to law : they worshipped God 
in their own plain way, and their innocence was 
secured by incessant labour. They had long en¬ 
joyed the sw'eets of peace and mutual affection, 

when 
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when the reformers of Germany and Geneva sent 
ministers among them; which unhappily laid them 
open to religious hatred, the most unrelenting of 
all furies. In the year 1540^ the parliament of 
Provence condemned nineteen of them to be burnt 
for heresy, their trees to be rooted up, and their 
houses to be razed to the ground. The Waldenses, 
terrified at this sentence, applied in a body to Car¬ 
dinal Sadolet, bishop of Carpcntras-; who received 
them kindly, and obtained from Francis I. of 
France, a pardon for the persons under sentence of 
death, on condition of abjuring heresy. The mat¬ 
ter lay over five years; when the parliament ir¬ 
ritated at their perseverance, prevailed on the King 
to withdraw his pardon. The sentence was exe¬ 
cuted with great rigour; and the parliament, lay¬ 
ing hold of that opportunity, broke through every 
restraint of law, and commenced a violent perse¬ 
cution against the whole tribe. The soldiers be¬ 
gan with massacring old men, women and chil¬ 
dren, all having fled who were able to fly; and 
proceeded to *burn their houses,' barns, and corn. 
There remained in the town of Cabriere sixty men 
and thirty women ; who having surrendered upon 
promise of life, were butchered all of them with¬ 
out mercy. Some women who had taken refuge 
in a church, were dragged out and burnt alive. 
Twenty two villages were reduced to ashes: and 
that populous and flourishing district became once 
more a desart. 


To 
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To conceive this horrid scene in all its deformi¬ 
ty, the people persecuted ought to be compared 
with the clergy their persecutors ; for the civil 
magistrate was the hand only that executed thcir 
vengeance : on the one side, an industrious honest 
people, pure in their morals, arid no less pure in 
their religion : on the other, proud pampered 
priests, abandoned without shame to every wick¬ 
edness, impure in their morals, and still more im¬ 
pure in their religion—the world never furnished 
such another contrast. Had the scene been re¬ 
versed, to make these wretches suffer persecution 
from the Waldenscs—but that people were too up¬ 
right and too religious for being persecutors, i'hc 
manners of the Christian clergy in general, bdore 
the Reformation, enlivens the contrast. The doc¬ 
trine promulgated during the dark times of Chri¬ 
stianity, That God is a mercenary being, and that 
every person however wicked may obtain pardon 
of his sins by money, made riches •flow into the 
hands of the clergy in a plentiful stream And 
riches had the same effee t upon the Christian cler¬ 
gy that tliey have upon all men, which is, to pro¬ 
duce pride, sensuality, and piollig icy • these again 
produced dissipation of money, which prompicd 
avarice, and every invention for recruiting ex¬ 
hausted treasures *. Even as early as the eighth 

VOL. III. Ee century, 

* In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, many of the clergy 
became merchants ; and, being free of taxes, engrossed all. In 

the 
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century, the Christian clergy, tempted by opu¬ 
lence, abandoned themselves to pleasure, without 
moderation ; and far exceeded the laity in luxury, 
gluttony, and lust. When such were the pastors, 
what ndust have been the flock ! Rejoice, O Scot¬ 
land, over the poverty and temperance of thy pa¬ 
stors. During that period, the clergy could read, 
and, like parrots, they could mumble prayers in 
Latin ; in every other respect, they rivalled the 
laity in ignorance. They were indeed more cun¬ 
ning than the laity; and understood their interest 
better, if to covet riches at the expence of probi¬ 
ty, deserve that name. Three articles were esta¬ 
blished that made religion an easy service. First, 
That faith is the essence of religion, without re¬ 
gard to good works; and hence the necessity of 
being strictly orthodox, which the church only 
could determine. Second, Religious worship was 
reduced to a number of external ceremonies and 
forms, whicll, being declared sufficient for salva¬ 
tion, absolved Christians from every moral duty. 
Remark, that a priest is always the chief person 
in ceremonial worship. The third article. That 
God is a mercenary being, is mentioned above, 
with its necessary consequences. These articles 
brought about a total neglect, both in clergy and 
laity, not only of morality, but of every essential 

religious 

the Netherlands particularly, there was a great cry, that mo¬ 
nasteries were converted into shops and warehouses, and tire 
mansions of secular priests into tap-houses and inns. 
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religious duty. In fine, there never was a reli¬ 
gion that deviated more from just principles, than 
that professed by Christians during the dark ages. 
Persecution reached none but the sincerely pious 
and virtuous. What a glorious tolerating scnti- 
Hient doth Arnobius* throw out, and what pro¬ 
fusion of blood would have been prevented, had it 
been adopted by all Christians ! “ Da vcniam,_ 

“ Rex summe, tuos persequentibus fainulos; et 
“ quod tu:e benignitatis est propiium, fugientibus 
“ ignosce tui nominis et religionis cultum. Non 
“ est niirum, si ignoraris: majoriscstadmirationis, 

“ si sciaris -j-.” The following parable against per¬ 
secution was communicated tome by Dr Franklin 
of Philadelphia, a man who .makes a figure in the 
learned world. “ And it came to pass after these 
“ things, that Abraham sat in the door of his 
“ tent, about the going down of the sun. And 
“ behold a man, bent with age, coming from the 
“ way of the wilderness leaning on a staff. And 
“ Abraham arose, and met him, and said unto 
“ him. Turn in, I pray thee, and v.-ash thy feet, 

“ and tarry all night; and thou shalt rise early ‘ 
F c 2 “ in 

* Lib. 1. Adversu.s Genies. 

f “ Forgive, Ahniglay I’ower, the jiersccutors of thy ser- 
“ vants; and in the peculiar beiicv olente of tliy nature, pardon 
“ those men wliosc unhappiness it is to be .straiigt'rs to thy 
name and worship. That they should be ignorant of thy 
“ divine nature, is less the subject of wmndcr, than that any 
finite being should presume to know thee aright!” 
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“ in the morning, and go on thy way. And the 
“ man said, ISay ; fori will abide under this tree. 
“ But Abraham pressed him greatly : so he turn- 
“ ed, and they went into the tent: and Abraham 
“ baked unleavened bread, and they did eat. 
“ And when Abraham saw that the man blessed 
“ not God, he said unto him, Wherefore dost thou 
“ not worship the most high God, creator of hea- 
“ von and earth ? And the man answered and said, 
“ I do not worship thy God, neither do I call 
“ upon his name ; for I have made to myself a god 
“ which abideth always in mine house, and provi- 
“ deth me with all things. And Abraham’s zeal 
“ was kindled against the man, and he arose and 
“ fell upon him, and,drove him forth with blows, 
into the wilderness. And God called unto A- 
“ braham, saying, Abraham, where is the stran- 
“ ger ? And Abraham answered and said, Lord, he 
“ would not worship thee, neither would he call 
“ upon thy name; therefore have I driven him 
“ out from before my face into the wilderness. 
“ And God said. Have I borne with himthese hun- 
“ dred ninety and eight years, and nourished him, 
“ and clothed him, notwithstanding his rebellion 
“ against me ; and couldst not thou, w'ho art thy- 
“ self a sinner, bear with him one night?” The 
historical style of the Old Testament is here finely 
imitated; and the moral must strike every one 
who is not sunk in stupidity and superstition. Were 
it really a chapter of Genesis, one is apt to think, 

that 
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that persecution could nevfer have shewn a bare 
face among Jews or Christians. But alas ! that is* 
a vain thought. Such a passage in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, would avail as little against the rancorous 
passions of men, as the following passages in the 
New Testament, though persecution cannot be 
condemned in terms more explicit* “ Him that 
” is weak in the faith, receive you, but not to 
doubtful disputations. For one believeth that 
“ he may eat all things; another, who is weak, 
“ eateth herbs. Let not him that eateth, despise 
“ him that eateth not; and let not him which 
“ eateth not, judge him that eateth. Who art 
“ thou that judgest another man’s servant ? to his 
“ own master he standeth or falleth. One man 
“ esteemeth one day above another; another 
esteemeth every day alike. Let every man be 
“ fully persuaded in his own mind. But why dost 
thou judge thy brother ? or why dost thou set 
“ at nought thy brother for w’^e shall all stand 
“ befor^ the judgment-seat of Christ, every one 
“ to give an account of himself to God. I know, 
“ that there is nothing unclean of itself; but to 
“ him that esteemeth any thing unclean, to him it 
“ is unclean. The kingdom of God is not meat 
“ and drink, but righteousness and peace, and joy 
“ in the Holy Ghost. Let us therefore follow af- 
“ ter the things which make for peace, and things 
“ wherewith one may edify another*.” Our Sa- 

E e 3 vionr 

• Epistle of Paul to the Romans, chap. xiy. 
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viour himself declared against persecution in the 
most express terras. The Jews Snd Samaritans 
were of the same religion; but some trivial dif¬ 
ferences in the ceremonial part of worship, render¬ 
ed them odious to each other. Our Saviour be¬ 
ing refused lodging in a village of Samaria, be- 
cau;'^ he was travelling to Jerusalem, his disciples 
James and John said, “ Lord, wilt thou that we 
“ command fire to come down from iieaven, and 
“ consume them, even as Elias did ? But he 
“ rebuked them, and said, The Son of Man i® 
“ not come to des$jrby mens’ lives, but to save 
“ them*.” 

It gives me real concern, thata^fen the hot fire 
of persecution did not altogether purify our Re¬ 
formed clergy from that satanical spirit. No soon¬ 
er were the Dissenters settled in New England, 
where they fled to avoid persecution, than they sec 
on foot a persecution against the Quakers, no less 

furious 

* Luke ix. St. • 

+ Toleration in religion, tlioiigli obtious to common un¬ 
derstanding, was not howceer the produi tion of reason, but 
of commerce. The advantage of toleration for promoting com¬ 
merce, was early discovered by the Portugueze. They were 
top zealous Catholics to think of so bold a measure in Portu¬ 
gal; but it was permmitted in Goa, and the inquisition in 
that town was confined to Roman Cathdics. There is a sin¬ 
gular example of toleration in the Knights of Malta. That 
fraternity was instituted to make’ perpetual war against tlic 
Turks ; and yet of late years they have erected a mosque for 
their Turkish prisoners.. 
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furious than what they themselves had suffered at 
home. Nor did the Reformed clergy in Scotland 
lose sight of the same magisterial authority that 
had been assumed by their predecessors of the Ro¬ 
mish church* on the ridiculous pretext of being 
ambassadors to men from Jesus Christ. Upon a 
representation, anno, 164G, from the commission of 
the kirk of Scotland, James Bell and Colin Camp¬ 
bell, bailies of Glasgow, were committed to prison 
by the parliament, metely for having said, that 
kirkmen meddled too much in civil matters. Could 
a despotic prince have exerted a more arbitrary 
act ? but the church was all-powerful in those 
days *. 

Ee4 I 

* The Christain religion is eminent for a spirit of meekness, 
toleration, and brotherly love; and yet persecution never raged 
so furiously in any other religion. Such opposition between 
practice and principle, is a singular phenomenon in the history 
of man. Let us try to account for it. In the Pagan re¬ 
ligion, I discover few traces of persecution. Tutelar dei¬ 
ties were universal; and, fur from imposing these deities on 
others, every nation valued itself on being the only favourite 
of its own deity. Priests by profession have ever been ambi¬ 
tious of imposing on the laity peculiar forms of worship and 
peculiar religious tenets; but the Greeks and Romans had 
none such. The Jews had priests by profession ; and they were 
beside a gloomy people naturally inclined to persecution: 
they hated their neighbours, and were hated by them. The 
Mahometan religion was sown in a fertile soil. The Arabians 
were warlike; but ignorant and easily deluded by a warm 

imagination. 
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I would do justice to every church, not except¬ 
ing that of Rome j and it is doing that church no 

more 

imagination. The Koran is finely contrived to impose upon 
such a people. The ambition of Mahomet corresponded to 
tlie warlike genius of his countrymen ; who were taught to 
convert all men to his religion, by the simple but effectual ar¬ 
gument of fire and sword. This spirit of persemtinn aceora- 
panied that of conquest. The latter is now extinguished by 
luxury and sensuality; and there scarce 'remains any vestige of 
the former. 

Among an illiterate and credulous people, directed by tlie 
light of nature to worship the Deit}", hut witliout any esta¬ 
blished form, every innovation is peaceably and cordially ad¬ 
mitted. When Christianity was introduced into Britain, the 
Druids, as appears from Ossian, had lost all authority. The 
people were prepared for the new religion ; and there could 
be no persecution wliore there was none to oppose. Upon 
that plain people, tlie Christian religion had its genuine ef¬ 
fect : it softened their manners, and prodiiteda spirit of meek¬ 
ness and brotherly love. Never was practice more concordant 
with principle. The scene is very different where a Jiew reli¬ 
gion is introduced in opposition to one long established. Zeal 
for a new religion infianies its cont’orts; and as violent pas¬ 
sions are infectious, tliose who adhere to the established wor¬ 
ship arc by degrees equally inflamed. Mutual hatred and (ler- 
seculion arc the never-failing consequences. This was the case 
in the countries tvherc the Christian religion was fust promul¬ 
gated. ' 

When that religion ticgan to make a figure, the Roman 
empire w'as finely prepared for its reception-. The fiibles of 
Paganism, which pass current as important truths in daj-s of 
ignorance, were now exploded as childish and ridiculous. The 

dcsjiotisin 
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more but justice to acknowledge, that the spirit of 
persecution was not more eminent in it, than zeal 

for 


despotism of the Roman govemment, and successive irruptions 
of barbarians, had sunk the Roman people, had filled tliem 
with superstitious terrors, and disposed them to embrace any 
religion that promised happiness either here or in another 
world. Luckily, the new religion was that of Jesus Christ. 
The meek spirit of the gospel would in time ha\'e prevailed over 
a religion that was grossly idolatrous : but, unhappily, the zeal 
of the new converts, and their abhorrenec ol' idolatry, uas not 
confm d to argument, hut was vented with all the violence of 
religious haired.* Here, the Man got the better of the Chris¬ 
tian. I'hosc of the ciiUiblislied religion became ccjUally violent, 
thrtaigh the infeition of pa.ssion ; and mutual pcr.secution knew 
no bounds. 

This apy)ears to be a fair account of the mutual pcrscrution 
between Christians and P.igan.s But persecution did not stop 
there : it raged among different sects of Christi.ms no less than 
ibrmerly against the common enemy. TJiis requires to be ac¬ 
counted for. Acuteness and subtility formed the character of 
the Creeks. Kvory man eminent for learning had hi.s follow¬ 
ers: in jjhilosopliy many sects Mere formed, and much dispu¬ 
tation and wrangling ensued. The <. hristian religion was ear¬ 
ly introdiiccil into Clreecc ; and its votiirics weie infected with 
the spirit of the na(i(m ; the sligl:test differences occ.asioned 
disputes ; and sects were I’ormed ujion the .slightest differences. 
In the gospel, eternal hapjiiiicss is pronii.sed to tho,se vvho l>e- 
licve in .lesus Christ. 'J'hc true sense was perverted by the 
bulk of Chri.stians; and salvation tvas atinexcd to the mere 
act of h.',lief, without regard to good works. Men arc prone 
to such a doctrine: they conceive belief to le an easy litattcr, 
as it puts no ic-straiiit ujton their passions : they are cxlrcnielv 
willing to believe, provided they lie left free to act as tlicy 

jilca.se. 
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for making converts. The former is retiring out 
of the world j and I wish it most profound rest, 

never 

please. Thus as the whole of religion was understood to rest 
upon belief, the most minute differences in belief, became of 
the highest importance. That Christ was a divine person sent 
by God to correct and reform mankind, is the belief of the 
Aiiims, This is not believing in Christ, say the orthodox. 
“ You must believe, that he is the Son of God, and equal to 
“ the Father.” This was a capital dispute. But the spirit of 
disputation did not rest there; every trifle was made a subject 
of wrangling ; and hence persecution without end. Violent 
passions were thus encouraged among Christians; and even the 
most unmanly vices were meritorious to promote the interest 
of one sect against another. It became a maxim, that ill may 
be done in order to bring about good; and accordingly every 
deceit was put in practice by clergymen, not excepting for¬ 
gery, in support of their own sect. Such practices were common 
as early as the third century. The persecuting spirit continues 
in vigour among the Roman Catholics, against those who de¬ 
ny the infallibility of their sovereign pontiff. It is high trea¬ 
son to disregard his authority ; and rebels are persecuted with 
fire and sword in this world, and with eternal damnation in 
the next. No sooner had Protestants renounced the P.apal 
authority, than they gave vent to persecution against one ano¬ 
ther. America was the refuge of many dissenters from the 
Church of England, to avoid persecution at home. But 
scarce were they established there, when they raised a vio¬ 
lent persecution against Quakers, the most innocuous of all 
sects. 

Zeal for a new religion is immoderate. It cools gradually, 
and at last vanishes where that religion has been long csta- 
bli.slied, and is peaceably submitted to. Then it is, that a sa¬ 
lutary truth is discovered. That people of different religions, 

nay 
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never again to awake. People begin to be ashamed 
of it, as of a garment long out of fashion. Let 
the other continue for amusement: it is innocent; 
and if it do no good, it is not productive of so 
much harm. 

The desire of making converts proceeds from 
two different causes. In superstitious zealots, it 
proceeds from an opinion, that all who differ from 
them are in the road to damnation : for which 
reason, there is a rage of making converts among 
Roman Catholics; who, without ceremony, deli¬ 
ver over to the flames of hell, every person who is 
not of their communion. The other cause is more 
natural: every man thinks himself in the right, 
especially in matters of consequence; and, for 
that reason, he is happy to find others of his opi¬ 
nion *. With respect to the first cause, I beg at¬ 
tention to the following considerations ; not with 
any hope of converting zealots, but to prevent, if 

possible, 

nay even of different serts, may live peaceably togctlicr. In 
Engl-iiul anti Holland, men are permitted to worship (!od their 
own way, provided they give no disturbance to society. Hol¬ 
land has given to mankind a glorious example, not only of 
universal toleration, but of permitting men, without rcgai-d to 
difference of religion, to enjoy all the privileges of a citizen. 
Even the Jews in Surinam arc admitted to bear a ])art in the 
government. And that laudable example is co[)ied by Bri¬ 
tain with respect to the Koman Catholics in tlic island Gre-* 
nadc. 

* Elements ofiCriticism, vol. ii. p. 493. edit. 5 
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possible, others from becoming such; In none of 
the works of God is variety more happily blended 
with uniformity, than in the formation of man. 
Uniformity prevails in the human face with re¬ 
spect to eyes, nose, mouth, and other capital parts: 
variety prevails in the expressions of these parts, 
serving to distinguish one person from another, 
without hazard of error. In like manner, the 
minds of men are uniform wdth respect to their 
passions and principles ; but the various tones and 
expressions of these, form difF^i(|Bht characters with¬ 
out end. A face destitute of alJose or of a mouth, 
is monstrous: a mind destitute of the moral sense, 
or of a sense of religion, is no less so. But varie¬ 
ty of expression in different faces is agreeable, be¬ 
cause we relish variety •, and a similar variety in 
the expressions or tones of passion, ought to be 
equally agreeable. Endless differences in temper, 
in taste, and in mental faculties, that of reason in 
particular, produce necessarily variety in senti¬ 
ment and in opinion. Can God be displeased with 
such variety, when it is his own work ? He re¬ 
quires no uniformity, except with respect to an 
upright mind and clear conscience, which are in¬ 
dispensable. Here at the same time is discovered 
an illustrious final cause. Different countenances 
in the human race, not only distinguish one per¬ 
son from another, but promote society, by aiding 
us to chuse a friend, an ask>ciate, a partner for life. 
Differences in opinion and sentiment have still 


more 
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more beneficial effects: they ^ousc the attention, 
give exercise to the understanding, and sharpen 
the reasoning faculty. Witjj^respect to religion 
in particular, perfect uniformity, which furnisheth 
no subject for thinking nor for reasoning, would 
produce languor in divine worship, and make us 
sink into cold indifference. How foolish then is 
the rage of making proselytes ? Let every man 
enjoy his native liberty, of thinking as well as of 
acting ; free to act as he pleases, pro\nded only he 
obey the rules of morality ; equally free to think 
as he pleases, provided only he acknowledge the 
Great God as his maker and master, and perceive 
the necessary connection of religion with morali¬ 
ty. Strict uniformity in other matters, may be 
compared to a spring-day, calm and serene ; nei¬ 
ther so hot as to make us drop a garment, nor so 
cold as to require an addition ; no wind to ruffle, 
nor rain to make shelter necessary. We enjoy the 
sweet scene for a moment; we walk, we sit, we 
muse—but soon fall asleep. Agitation is the ele¬ 
ment of man, and the life of society. Let us not 
attempt to correct the works of God ; the attempt 
will betray us into absurd errors. This doctrine 
cannot be better illustrated than by a conversa¬ 
tion, reported by the Jesuit Tachard, between the 
King of Siam, and a French ambassador, who, in 
his master’s name, urged that king to embrace the 
Christian religion. “ I am surprised,” said his 
Majesty of Siam, “ tliat the King of France, my 

” good 
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good friend, should interest himself so warmly 
“ in what concerns God only. He hath given to 
his creatures different minds and different in- 
“ clinations, which naturally lead them to differ 
“ in opinion. We admire variety in the material 
“ world : why not equally admire it in matters of 
“ religion ? Have we not then reason to believe, 
“ that God takes pleasure in all the different forms 
“ of worship? Had it been the intention of God, 
“ to produce uniformity in religion, he would have 
“ formed all men with the same mind.” Bernier 
introduces some Gentiles of Hindostan defending 
their religion nruch in the same manner ; “ That 
“ they did not pretend their law to be universal; 
“ that they did not hold ours to be false, as, for 
“ ought they knew, it might be a good law for 
“ us; and that God probably made many roads to 
“ heaven.” 

With respect to the other cause above mention¬ 
ed, the desire of putting people in the right road. 
To reason others into our religious principles, is 
natural; but it is not always prudent. I wish my 
neighbour to be of my opinion, because I think 
my opinion right: but is there no danger of un¬ 
dermining his religious principles, without esta¬ 
blishing better in their stead ? Ought I not to 
restrain my desire of making converts, when the 
attempt may possibly reduce them to abandon re¬ 
ligion altogether, as a matter of utter uncertain¬ 
ty ? If a man of clear understanding has, by 

some 
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some unhappy means, been led into error, that man 
may be set right by fair reasoning : but beware of 
endeavouring to convert people of low parts, who 
are indebted for their creed to parents, to educa¬ 
tion, or to example: it is safer to let them rest as 
they are. 

At any rate, let us never attempt to gain prose¬ 
lytes by rewards, or by terror; what other effect 
can such motives produce, but dissimulation and 
lying, parents of every secret crime. The Empress 
of Russia uses a method for converting her Pagan 
subjects of Kamskatka, no less agreeable than ef¬ 
fectual •, which is, to exempt from taxes for ten 
years, such of them as profess the Christian reli¬ 
gion. This practice may be political; but it tends 
not to advance religion, and is destructive of mo¬ 
rality. Terror, on the other hand, may be equal¬ 
ly effectual, but is not altogether so agreeable. 
The people of Rum, one of the Hebrides, were 
Papists till the beginning of the present century, 
when in one day they were all proselyted to the 
Protestant faith. Maclean of Coll, their chieftain, 
went to the island with a Protestant minister, and 
ordered all the inhabitants to appear on Sunday at 
public worship. They came, but refused to hear 
a Protestant minister. The chieftain reasoned with 
them; but finding that his reasonings made no 
impression, he laid hold of the most forward; and 
having made a deep impression on him with his 
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cane, pushed him into the church. The rest fol¬ 
lowed like meek lambs ; and from that day have 
continued firm Protestants. The Protestantism of 
Rum is styled by their Popish neighbours the faith 
of the yellow stick. 

To apply any means for making proselytes, other 
than fair reasoning, appears to me a strange per¬ 
version. Can God be pleased with using rewards 
or punishments, or can any rational man justify 
them ? What then should move any one to put 
them in practice ? I should be utterly at a loss 
to answer the question, but for a fact mentioned 
more than once above, that the rude and illiterate 
judge by sight only, not by reflection. They lay 
weight on the external visible act, without think¬ 
ing of intention, which is not visible. In truth, 
the bulk of mankind rest upon the external pro¬ 
fession of religion: they never think of the heart, 
nor consider how that stands affected. What else 
is it but the external act merely that moves the 
Romish missionaries to baptize the infants of sa¬ 
vages even at the moment of expiring? which 
they prosecute with much pious ardour. Their 
zeal merits applause, but not their judgment. 
Can any rational person seriously believe, that 
the dipping a savage or an infant in water will 
make either of them a Christian, or that the want 
of this ceremony will precipitate them into hell ? 
The Lithuanians, before their conversion to Chri- 
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stianity, worshipped serpents, every family enter¬ 
taining one as a household-god. Sigismundus, in 
his commentaries of Muscovy, reports the follow¬ 
ing incident. A converted Christian having per¬ 
suaded a neighbour to follow his example, and, in 
token of his conversion, to kill his serpent, was 
surprised, at his next visit, to find his nonvert in 
the deepest melancholy, bitterly lamenting that he 
liad murdered his god, and that the most dreadful 
calamities would befal him. Was this person a 
Christian more than nominally ? At the end of 
the last century, when Kempfer was in Japan, 
there remained but about fifty Japan Christians, 
who were, locked up in prison for life. These 
poor people knew no more of the Christian reli¬ 
gion, but the names of our Saviour and of the 
Virgin Mary ; and yet so zealous Christians were 
they, as rather to die miserably in jail, than to re¬ 
nounce the name of Christ, and be set at liberty. 
The inhabitants of the island Annoboa, in the gulf 
of Guinea, have been converted by the Portuguese 
to Christianity. No more is required of them, as 
Bosnian observes, but to repeat a Pater Nosier, 
and Awe Marla, confess to the priest, and bring 
offerings to him. 

I cannot with satisfaction conclude this Sketch, 
without congratulating my present countrymen of 
Britain upon their knowledge of the intimate 
connection that true religion hasjwith morality. 

voi. III. F f May 
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May the importance of that connection, always 
at- heart, excite us to govern every action of 
our lives by the united principles of morality 
and religion — what a happy people would we 
be ! 
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SCOTCH ENTAILS CONSIDERED IN MORAL AND PO¬ 
LITICAL VIEWS. 

M an is by nature a hoarding animal; and to 
secure what is acquired by honest industry, 
the sense of property is made a branch of human 
nature*. During the infancy of nations, when 
artificial wants are unknown, the hoarding appe¬ 
tite makes no figure. The use of money produy 
ced a great alteration in the human heart. Mo¬ 
ney having at command the goods of fortune, in¬ 
troduced inequality of rank, luxury, and artificial 
wants without end. No bounds are set to hoard¬ 
ing, where an appetite for artificial wants is indul- 
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ged ; love of money becomes the ruling passion : 
it is coveted by many, in order to be hoarded ; and 
' means are absurdly converted into an end. 

The sense of property, weak among savages, ri¬ 
pens gradually til.1 it arrives at maturity in polish¬ 
ed nations. In every 'stage of the progress, some 
new power is added to property; and now, for 
centuries, men have enjoyed every power over 
their own goods, that a rational mind can desire* : 
they have the free disposal during life, and even 
after death, by naming an heir. These powers 
are sufficient for accomplishing every rational pur¬ 
pose ; they are sufficient for commerce, and they 
are sufficient for benevolence. But the artificial 
wants of men are boundless : not content with the 
full enjoyment of their property during life, nor 
with the prospect of its being enjoyed by a favour¬ 
ite heir, they are anxiously bent to preserve it to 
themselves for ever. A man who has amassed a 
great estate in land, is miserable at the prospect of 
being obliged to quit his hold ; to soothe his dis¬ 
eased fancy, he makes a deed securing it for ever 
to certain heirs ; who must, without end bear his 
name, and preserve his estate entire. Death, it is 
tri^e, must at last separate him from his idol: it is 
some consolation, however, that his will governs 
and gives law to every subsequent proprietor. How 
repugnant to the frail state of man are such swol¬ 
len conceptions! Upon these, however, are found- 

. ed 
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ed entails, which have prevailed in many parts of 
the world, and unhappily at this day infest Scotland.. 
Did entails produce no other mischief but the grati¬ 
fication of a distempered appetite, they might be 
endured, though far from deserving approbation ; 
but, like other transgressions of nature and reason, 
they are productive of much mischief, not only to 
commerce, but to the very heirs for whose sake 
alone it is pretended that they are made. 

Considering that the law of nature has bestow-. 
ed on man every power of property that is ne¬ 
cessary either for commerce or for benevolence, 
how blind was it in the English Legislature to add 
a most irrational power, that of making an entail! 
But men will always be mending; and, when a 
lawgiver ventures to tamper with the laws of na¬ 
ture, he hazards much mischief. We have a preg¬ 
nant instance above, of an attempt to mend the 
laws of God in many absurd regulations for the 
poor ; and that the law authorising entails is ano¬ 
ther instance of the same kind, will be evident 
from what follows. 

The mischievous effects of English entails were 
soon discovered : they occasioned such injustice 
and oppression, that even the judges ventured to 
relieve the nation from them by an artificial form, 
termed fine and recovery. And yet, though no 
moderate man would desire more power over his 
estate than he has by conirnon law, the legislature 
of Scotland enabled every land proprietor to fet- 
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ter his estate for ever; to tyrannize over his heirs; 
and to reduce their property to a shadow, by pro¬ 
hibiting them to alien, and by prohibiting them to 
contract debt, were it even to redeem them from 
death or slavery. Thus, many a man, fonder of 
his estate than of his wife and children, grudges 
the use of it to his natural heirs, reducing them to 
the state of mere liferenters. Behold the conse¬ 
quences ! A number of noblemen and.gentlemen 
among us lie in wait for every parcel of land that 
comes to market. Intent upon aggrandizing their 
family, or rather their estate, which is the favour¬ 
ite object, they secure every purchase by an en¬ 
tail ; and the same course will be followed, till no 
land be left to be purchased. Thus every entailed 
estate in Scotland becomes in effect a mortmain, 
admitting additions without end, but absolutely 
barring alienation; and if the Legislature interpose 
not, the period is not distant, when all the land in 
Scotland will be locked up by ent&ils, and with¬ 
drawn from commerce. 

The purpose of the pi'esent Essay, is to set before 
our Legislature, coolly and impartially, the destruc¬ 
tive effects of a Scotch entail. I am not so san¬ 
guine as to hope, that men, who convert means in¬ 
to an end, and avariciously covet land for its own 
sake, will4)e prevailed upon to regard, either the 
interest of their country, or of their posterity: 
but I would gladly ho^e, tliat the Legislature may 

be 
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be roused to give attention to a national object of 
no slight importance. 

I begin with effects of a private or domestic na¬ 
ture. To the possessor, an entail is a constant source 
of discontent, by subverting that liberty and inde¬ 
pendence, which all men covet with respect to 
their goods as well as their persons. What can 
be more vexatious to a proprietor of a great land- 
estate, than to be barred from the most laudable 
acts, suitable provisions, for example, to a wife or 
children ? not to mention numberless acts of bene- 
volence, that endear individuals to each other, and 
sweeten society. A great proportion of the land 
in Scotland is in such a state, that, by laying out a 
thousand pounds or so, an intelligent proprietor 
may add a hundred pounds yearly to his rent-roll. 
But an entail effectually bars that improvement: 
it affords the proprietor no credit; and supposing 
him to have the command of money independent 
of the estate, he will be ill-fated if he have not 
means to employ it more profitably for his own in¬ 
terest. An entail, at the same time, is no better 
than a tr-«[p for an improvident possessor; to avoid 
altogether the contracting debt, is impracticable ; 
and if a young man be guided more by pleasure 
than by prudence, which commonly is the case of 
young men,_a vigilant and rapacious substitute, ta¬ 
king advantage of a forfeiting clause, turns him 
out of possession, and delivers him over to want and 
misery. 
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I beg indulgence for introducing a case* which, 
though particular, may frequently happen. A 
gentleman, who has a family-seat finely situated, 
but in the state of nature, is tempted to lay out 
great sums upon improvements and embellish¬ 
ments, having a numerous issue to benefit by his 
operations. They all fail; and a stranger, perhaps 
his enemy, becomes the heir of entail. Fond,, 
however, of his darling scat, he is willing to pre¬ 
serve all entire, upon procuring to his heirs a rea¬ 
sonable sum for his improvements; which is refu¬ 
sed. Averse to lay waste the work of his own 
hands; he restricts his demand to the real value of 
the growing timber—All in vain. .Provoked at 
the obstinacy of the heir of entail, he cuts down 
every tree, dismantles the place ; and with a sad 
heart abandons his beloved habitation. In a bare 
country like Scotland, is it not cruel to deter pro¬ 
prietors by an entail, from improving their land, 
and embellishing their family-seats ? Is it not 
still more cruel, to force a proprietor, who has no 
heir of his own blood, to lay all waste, instead of 
leaving behind him a monument of his taste and 
industry ? 

But an entail is productive of consequences^still 
more dismal, even vi'ith respect to heirs. A young 
man upon whom the family-estate is entailed with¬ 
out any power reserved to the father, is not com¬ 
monly obsequious to advice, nor patiently submis¬ 
sive to the fatigues of education : he abandons him¬ 
self 
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self to pleasure, and indulges his passions without 
controul. In one word,- there is no situation more 
subversive of morals, than that of a young man, 
bred up from infancy in the certainty of inheriting 
an opulent fortune. 

The condition of the other children, daughters 
especially, is commonly deplorable. The proprie¬ 
tor of a large entailed estate leaves at his death 
children who have acquired a taste for sumptuous 
living. The sons drop off one by one, and a num¬ 
ber of daughters remain, with a scanty provision, 
or perhaps with none at all. A collateral male heir 
succeeds, who, after a painful search, is discovered 
in some remote corner, qualified to procure bread 
by the spade or the plough, but entirely unquali¬ 
fied for behavir^ as master of an opulent fortune, 
J3y such a metamorphosis, the poor man makes a 
ludicrous figure ; while the daughters, reduced to 
indigence, are in a situation much more lamenta¬ 
ble than are the brats of beggars. 

Our entails produce another domestic evil, for 
which no proper remedy is provided. The suras 
permitted in most entails to younger children, how¬ 
ever adequate when the entail is made, become in 
time too scanty, by a fall in the value of money, 
and by increase of luxury; which is peculiarly 
hard upon daughters of great families; the provi¬ 
sions destined for them will not alford them bread; 
and they cannot hope to be suitably matched, with¬ 
out 
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out a decent fortune. If we. adhere to entails, nun- 
TUeries ought to be provided. 

. But the domestic evils of an entail make no fi¬ 
gure, compared with those that respect the public. 
These in their full extent would fill a volume : 
they are well known; and it may be sufficient to 
keep them in view by some slight hints. 

As oteerved above, few tenants in tail can com¬ 
mand money for improvements, however profit¬ 
able. Such discouragement to agriculture, hurt¬ 
ful. to proprietors of entailed estates, is still more so 
to the public. It is now an established maxim, 
That a state is powerful in proportion to the pro¬ 
duct of its land ; a nation that feeds its neighbours, 
can starve them. The quantity of land that is 
locked up in Scotland by entails, has dam]:ed the 
growing spirit of agriculture. There is not pro¬ 
duced sufficiency of corn at home for our own con- 
sumpt; and our condition will become worse and 
worse by new entails, till agriculture and industry 
be annihilated. Were th'e great entailed estate:- 
in Scotland split into small properties of fifty or 
a hundred pounds yearly rent, we should soon be 
enabled, not only to supply our own markets, but 
to spare for our neighbours. , 

In the next 4 )lace, our entails are no less subvev 
sive of commerce than of agriculture. There arc^ 
numberless laud-estates in Scotland, of one, two, oi 
three hundred pounds yearly rent. Such an estate 
CiiJinot afford bare necessaries fis the proprietor, h 

he 
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he pretend to live like a gentleman. But he has 
an excellent resource: let him apply to any branch 
of trade, his estate will afford him credit for what 
money he wants. The profit he makes, pays the 
interest of the money borrowed, with a surplus; 
and this surplus, added to the rent of his estate, 
enables him to live comfortably. A number of 
land-proprietors in such circumstances, would ad¬ 
vance commerce to a great height. But alas ! 
there are not many who have that resource ; such 
is the itch in Scotland for entailing, as even to de¬ 
scend lower than one hundred pounds yearly. Can 
one behold with patience, the countenance that is 
given to selfish wrong-headed people, acting in di¬ 
rect opposition to the prosperity of their country ? 
Commerce is no less hurt in another respect; when 
our land is withdrawn from commerce by entails, 
every prosperoii^trader will desert a country where 
he can find no land to purchase ; for to raise a fa¬ 
mily, by acquiring an estate in land, is the ulti¬ 
mate aim of every merchant, and of every man 
who accumulates money. 

Thirdly, An entail is a bitter enemy to popula¬ 
tion. Population depends greatly on the number 
of land-proprietors. A very small portion of land, 
managed with skill and industry, affords bread to 
a humerous family ; and the great aim of the fru¬ 
gal proprietor, is to provide a fund for educating 
his children, and for establishing them in business, 
A numerous issue, at the same time, is commonly 

the 
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the lot of the temperate and frugal; because luxu- 
’ ty and voluptuousness enervate tlie body, and dry 
up the sources of procreation. This is no chi¬ 
mera or fond imagination ; traverse Europe; com¬ 
pare great capitals with distant provinces, and it 
will be found to hold universally, that children a- 
bound much more among the industrious poor, than 
among the luxurious rich. But, if division of land 
into small properties, tend to population ; depo¬ 
pulation must be the necessary consequence of an 
entail, the avowed intent of which is to unite ma¬ 
ny small properties in one great estate > and con¬ 
sequently to reduce land-proprietors to a small 
number. 

Let us, in the fourth* plftc®) take under consi¬ 
deration the children of landholders with respect 
to education and industry ; for, unless men be 
usefully employed, population H of no real ad¬ 
vantage to a state. In that respect, great and 
small estates admit no comparison. Children of 
great families, accustomed to affluence and luxury, 
are too proud for, business; and, were they even 
W'illing, are incapable to drudge at a laborious 
employment. At the same time, the father’s 
hands being tied up by his entail from affording 
them suitable provisions, they become a burden 
on the family, and on the state, and can do no ser¬ 
vice to either, but by dying. Yet there are men 
so blind, or so callous, as to be fond of entails. 
Let us try whether a more pleasing scene will 

have 
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have any effect upon them. Children of small 
landholders are from infancy educated in a frugal 
manner; and they must be industrious, as they 
depend on industry for bread. Among that class 
of men, education has itsjnost powerful influence; 
and upon that cl^ss a nation chiefly relies, for its 
skilful artists and manufacturers, for its lawyers, 
physicians, divines, and even for its generals and 
statesmen. 

And this leads to consider, in the fifth place, 
the influence that great and small estates have on 
manners. Gentlemen of a moderate fortune, con¬ 
nected with their superiors and inferiors, improve 
society, by spreading kindly affection through the 
whole members of the state. In such only resides 
the genuine spirit of liberty, abhorrent equally of 
servility to superiors, and of tyranny to inferiors.' 
The nature of the British government creates a 
mutual dependence of the great and small on each 
other. The great have favours to bestow : the 
sntall have many more, by their privilege of elect¬ 
ing parliament-men ) which obliges men of high 
rank to affect popularity, however little feeling 
they may have for the good of their fellow-crea¬ 
tures. This connection produces good manners 
at least, between different ranks, and perhaps some 
degree of cordiality. Accumulation of land into 
great estates, produces opposite manners: when 
all the land in Scotland is swallowed up by a 
number of grandees, and a few gentlemen of the 

middle 
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middle rank are left; even the appearance of po¬ 
pularity will vanish, Icarving pride and insolence 
on the one hand, and abject servility on the other. 
In a word, the distribution of land into many 
shares, accords charniingly with the free spirit of 
the British constitution •, but nothing is more re¬ 
pugnant to that spirit, than overgrown estates in 
land. 

In the sixth place, Arts and sciences can never 
flourish in a country, where all the land is en¬ 
grossed by a few. Science will never be cultiva¬ 
ted by the dispirited tenant, who can scarce pro¬ 
cure bread ; and still less, if possible, by the in¬ 
solent landlord, who is too self-suflTicient for in¬ 
struction. There will be no encouragement for 
arts ; great and opulent proprietors, fostering am¬ 
bitious views, will cling to the seat of governmeKl, 
which is far removed fron^Scotland; and if vani¬ 
ty make them sometimes display their grandeur at 
their country-seats, they will be too delicate for 
any articles of luxury but what are foreign. The 
arts and sciences being 4 .tifeus banished, Scotland will 
be deserted by every man of spirit who can find 
bread elsewhere. 

In the seventh place. Such overgrown estates 
will produce an irregular and dangerous influence 
with respect to the House of. Commons, The 
Parliament-boroughs will be subdued by weight 
of money; and, with respect to county-elections, 
it.is a chance if there be left in a county as many 

qualified 
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qualified lan4holders as to afFdrd a free choice. 
In such circumstances, will our constitution be in 
no danger from the ambitious views of men ele¬ 
vated above others by their vast possessions ? Is it 
unlikely, that such men, taking advantage of pu¬ 
blic discord, will become an united body of am¬ 
bitious oppressors, overawing their Sovereign as 
well as their fellow-subjects ? Such was the mi¬ 
serable condition of Britain, while the feudal oli¬ 
garchy subsisted: such at present is the miserable 
condition of Poland ; and such will be the miser¬ 
able condition of Scotland, if the Legislatiure do 
not stretch out-a saving hand. 

If the public interest only were to be regarded, 
entails ought to be destroyed root and branch. 
But a numberless body of substitutes arc interest¬ 
ed, many of whom would be disinherited, if the 
tenants in tail had power. To reconcile as much 
as possible these opposite interests, it is pro-posed 
that the following articles be authorised by a sta¬ 
tute. First, , That the act o£ Parliament 1685 be 
repealed with respect to ^^future operations. Se¬ 
cond, That entails already made and completed, 
shall continue effectual to such substitutes as exist 
at the date of the act proposed ; but shall not be¬ 
nefit any substitute born after it. Third, That 
power be reserved to every proprietor, after the 
act 1685 is at an end, to settle his estate upon what 
heirs he thinks proper, and to bar these heirs from 

altering 
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altering the order of succession ; these powers be¬ 
ing inherent in property at common law. 

At the same time, the prohibiting entails will 
avail little, if trust-dee’ds be permitted in their 
utmost extent, as in England. And therefore, in 
order to re-establish the law of nature with respect 
to land-property, a limitation of trust-deeds is ne¬ 
cessary. My proposal is, That no trust-deed, di¬ 
recting or limiting, the succession of heirs to a land- 
estate, shall be efiectual beyond the life of the heirs 
in existence at the time. 


SKETCH II. 

GOVERNMENT OF ROYAL BOROUGRS IN SCOTLAND. 

B y a royal borough is in Scotland understood, 
an incorporation that hold their lands of thp 
Crown, and are governed by magistrates of their 
own naming. The administration of the annual 
revenues of a royal borough, termed the cmrmon 
good, is trusted to the magistrates j but not with¬ 
out controul. It was originally subjected to the 
review of the Great Chamberlain ; and accord¬ 
ingly the chap. ’s^* § ^5. of the lUr Comerarii, 
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contains the following articles, recommended to 
the Chamberlain, to be inquired into. “ CifI’ 
“ there be an good assedation and uptaking of the 
“ common good of the burgh, and giff faithful 
“ comnt be made thereof to the community of 
“ the fcrgh; and giff no compt is made, he 
“ whoul^ffld in quhaes hands it is come, and how 
“ it passes by the community.” In pursuance of 
these instructions, the Chamberlain’s precepts for 
holding the ayr, or circuit, is directed to the pro¬ 
vost and bailies, enjoining them “ to call all those 
“ who have received any of the town’s rcveaiucs, 
“ or used any ollice within the burgh, since the 
“ last Chamberlain-ayr, to answer such things as 
“ shall be laid to their charge.” /Ur Camcr. 
cap. 1. And in the third chapter, which con¬ 
tains the forms of the chamberlain-ayr, the first 
thing to be done after fencing the court, is, to 
call the bailies and serjeants.to be challenged and 
accused from the time of the last ayr. 

This office, dangerous by excess of power, be¬ 
ing suppressed, the royal boroughs were left in a 
state of anarchy. There being now no check or 
controul, the magistracy was coveted by noblemen 
and gentlemen in the neighbourhood; w'ho, un¬ 
der the name of office-bearers, laid their hands on 
the revenues of the borough, and converted all to 
their own profit. This corruption was heavily 
complained of in the reign of James V-, and a 
remedy was provided by act 26. Pari. 1535, en¬ 
voi. m. G g acting, 
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acting, 1st, That none he qualified to be provost, 
bailie, or alderman, but an indwelling burgess. 
2dly, “ That no inhabitant purchase lordship out 
of burgh, to the terror of his comburgesses. 
“ And 3dly, That all provosts, bailies, and alder- 
“ men of boroughs, bring yearly to the^equer, 
“ at a day certain, the compt-books of Aeir com- 
“ mon good, to be seen and considered by the 
“ Lords Auditors, gifF the same be spended for 
“ the common well of the burgh, or not, under 
“ the penalty of losing their freedom. And that 
“ the saids provosts, bailies, and aldermen, warn 
yearly, fifteen days before their coming to the 
“ chequer, all those who are willing to come for 
“ examining the said accounts, that they may im- 
“ pugn the same, in order that all murmur may 
cease in that behalf.” And to enforce these 
regulations, a brieve was issued from the chan¬ 
cery, commanding the magistrates to present their 
accounts to the Exchequer, and summoning the 
burgesses to appear and object to the same. 

A defect in this Statute made it less effectual 
than it was intended to be. Magistrates, to avoid 
the penalty, brought the count-books of their 
common-good to the Exchequer; but they brought 
no rental of the common-good to found a charge 
against them. This defect was remedied by act 
28. Pari. 1693, containing the following preamble. 
“ That the royal boroughs, by the mal-admini- 
“ stration of their magistrates, have fallen under 

“ great 
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“ great debts and burdens, to the diminution of 
“ their dignity, and the disabling of theoi to serve 
“ the crown and government as they ought; and 
“ that the care, oversight, and controul, of the 
“ common-good of boroughs, belong to their 
“ Majesties by virtue of their prerogati\ e-royal; 
“ therefore, for preventing the like abuses and 
“ misapplications in all time thereafter, their 
“ Majesties statute and ordain, That every burgh- 
“ royal shall, betwixt and the first day of No- 
“ vember next, bring to the Lords of Treasury 
“ and Exchequer an exact account of charge and 
“ discharge, subscribed by the magistrates and 
“ town-clerk, of their whole public-good and 
“ revenues, and of the whole debts and incum- 
“ brances that all’ect the same.” This completed 
the remedy, by putting means into the hands of 
the barons of Exchequer to controul the accounts 
enjoined by the former statute to be yearly given 
in. 

The foregoing regulations are kept in obser¬ 
vance. Every year a precept issues from the Ex¬ 
chequer, signed by one of the Barons, addressed 
to the director of the chancery, requiring him to 
make out a brieve for every royal borough. The 
brieve is accordingly made out, retun.-ed to the 
Exchequer, and sentto the several sheriffs, to be ser¬ 
ved in all the royal boroughs within their bounds, 
as directed by the statute. These brieves are ac¬ 
cordingly so served by the sheriffs ; and particu- 

G g 2 larl y 
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larly it is a constant form in most of the royal 
boroughs, to issue a proclamation, fifteen days be¬ 
fore the day named for appearance in Exchequer, 
warning the inhabitanes to repair there, in order 
to object to the public accounts of the town : and 
further, in order to give them opportunity to 
frame objections, the book and counts are laid 
open for these fifteen days, to be inspected by all 
the inhabitants. 

We learn from the records of Exchequer, that, 
from the year 1660 to the year 1683, accounts 
were regularly given in to Exchequer, in obe¬ 
dience to the statute. The town of Edinburgh 
only having failed for some short time. Captain 
Thomas Hamilton, merchant there, by an action 
in Exchequer, compelled the magistrates to pro¬ 
duce upon oath their treasurer’s accounts, which 
were accordingly audited. And we also learn, 
that, from the Restoration down to the Union, a 
clerk to the borough-roll was appointed by the 
crown, whose proper business it was to examine 
and audite the accounts of the boroughs. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing salutary regu¬ 
lations, and the form constantly practised to make 
them effectual, the boroughs of late years have 
forborn to present their accounts in Exchequer ; 
hoping that they would be overlooked by the 
English court of Exchequer, established in Scot¬ 
land after the Union ; which accordingly happen¬ 
ed. This, neglect in the Court of Exchequer is 

greatly 
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greatly to be regretted, because it reduces the 
royal boroughs, by the mal-administration of their 
magistrates, to the same miserable condition that 
is so loudly complained of in the statutes above 
mentioned. It is undoubtedly in the power of 
the Barons to restore good government to the bo¬ 
roughs, by compelling the magistrates to account 
yearly in the court of Exchequer, according to 
the foregoing regulations; no more is necessary, 
but to signify publicly that they are resolved to 
put these regulations in execution. 

How beneficial that step would be to this coun¬ 
try in general, and to^he royal boroughs in par¬ 
ticular, will appear from considering, first, the 
unhappy consequences that result from suffering 
magistrates to dispose of the town’s revenues, 
without any check or controul; and next, the good 
efifects that must result from a regular and careful 
management, under the inspection of the King’s 
judges. 

The unhappy consequences of leaving magi¬ 
strates without any check or controul, are too vi¬ 
sible to be disguised. The revenues of a royal 
borough are seldom laid out for the good of the 
town, but in making friends to the party who are 
in possession of the magistracy; and in rioting and 
drunkenness, for which every pretext is laid hold 
of, particularly that of hospitality to strangers. 
Such mismanagement tends to idleness, and cor¬ 
ruption of manners; which accordingly are re- 
G g 3 markable 
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markable in most royal boroughs. Nor is the 
contagion confined within the town; it common¬ 
ly spreads ail around. 

Another consequence no less fatal, of leaving 
magistrates to act without controul, is a strong de¬ 
sire in every licentious burgess, of stepping into the 
magistracy, for his own sake, and for that of his 
friends. Hence the factions and animosities that 
prevail in almost all the royal boroughs; which 
are violently and indecently pursued, without the 
least reirard to the good of the community. 

The grci.rest evil of all, respects the choice of 
their representative' in p.arliament. A habit of 
riot and intemporaiice, makes them fit subjects to 
be corrupted by < very adventurer w’ho is willing 
to lay oat mon' V for purchasing a seat in parlia¬ 
ment. Hence the infamous practice of bribery 
at elections, which tends not only to corrupt the 
whole mass of the people, but, which is still more 
dreadful, tends to fill the House of Conunons with 
men of dissolute manners, void of probity and 
honour. 

But, turning from scenes so dismal, let us view 
the beautiful ciFects that result from an administra¬ 
tion regularly carried on, as directed by the sta¬ 
tutes above mentioned. The revenues of the 
royal boroughs are supposed to be above L. 40,000 
yearly. And \yere this sum, or the half of it, 
prudently expended, for promoting arts and in¬ 
dustry among the numerous inhabitants of royal 
boroughs j' the benefit, in a country so narrow and 

poor 
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poor as Scotland, would be immense: it would 
tend to population, it would greatly increase in¬ 
dustry, manufactures, and commerce, beside aug¬ 
menting the public revenue. In the next place, 
as there would be no temptation for designing men 
to convert the burden of magistracy into a bimefit, 
faction and discord would vanish ; and there would 
be no less solicitude to shun the burden, than at 
present is seen to obtain it. None would submit 
to the burden but the truly patriotic, men who 
would cheerfully bestow their time, and perhaps 
their money, upon the public ; and whose ambi¬ 
tion it would be to acquire a character, by pro¬ 
moting industry, temperance, and honesty, among 
their fellow-citizens. 

And when the government of the royal bo¬ 
roughs comes to be in so good hands, bribery, 
which corrupts the very vitals of our constitution, 
will be banished of course. And considering the 
proper constitutional dependence of the royal bo¬ 
roughs upon the king’s judges, we may have rea¬ 
sonable assurance, that few representativ'es will be 
chosen but who are friends to their country and 
to their sovereign. 


G g 4 
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SKETCH III. 

PLAN FOR IMPROVING AND PRESERVING IN ORDER 
THE HIGHWAYS IN SCOTLAND. 


PREFACE. 

ciiwArs hare in Scotland become a capital ob¬ 
ject of police, by the increase of inland commerce, 
upon which bad roads are a heavy tax. Hap¬ 
pily for ow country, no person is ignorant of this 
truth; and we see with pleasure the fruits of their 
conviction in various attempts, public and private, to 
establish this valuable branch of police upon the best 
footing. Js this is no easy task, if may reasonably 
be hoped, that men interested will seriously apply to 
it, and will, freely produce such hints as occur to 
them. In the latter viext', the following plan is of¬ 
fered to the public ; and if, from the various propo¬ 
sals that have been or shall be published, an effective 
plan can be framed, such as completely to afiswer its 
purpose, it may safely be pronounced, that it will 
produce mote benefit to this country, than has been 
p7'oduced by any other single improvement since the 
union of the two kingdoms. 

I. justices of peace, commissioners of sup- 

JL ply, the shcrilf or stewart depute, and the 
first magistrate of royal boroughs, shall be com¬ 
missioners 
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missioners for making and repairing highways, 
bridges, and ferries, in the several shires and stew?- 
artries. All the powers given by law to the justi¬ 
ces of peace, and commissioners of supply, with 
respect to highways, bridges, and ferries, shall be 
transferred to them ; and any two shall bea quorum 
except where a greater number is required by this 
act. 

2. The sheriff or Stewart depute shall appoint 
the first day of meeting of the said commission¬ 
ers, as soon as may conveniently be after the date 
of the act, by an intimation at each parish-church 
upon a Sqnday, at the close of the forenoon service. 
And the last Tuesday of March shall yearly there¬ 
after be a day of meeting at the head borough of 
the shire or stewartry, in place of the first or third 
Tuesday of May appointed by former acts. The 
commissioners shall appoint a preses, convener, and 
clerk; and they,shall be empowered to adjourn 
themselves from time to time. 

3. The commissioners, at their first meeting, 
shall divide the shire or stewartry into two or 
more distriets, as they see^^nvenient. And if 
they cannot overtake this^ork at that meeting, 
they shall appoint proper persons to farm a plan 
of the intended divisions, which plan shall be re¬ 
ported to tlie commissioners at their next meeting, 
in order to be approved or altered by them. This 
being settled, the commissioners shall appoint the 
heritors in these several districts, or any three of 
them, to meet on a certain day and place, to make 

lists 
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lists of the whole public roads within their respec¬ 
tive districts, and to settle the order of reparation, 
beginning with those that are the most frequentcdk 
The proceedings of these district meetings must 
be reported to the commissioners at their next 
meeting; who are empowered to settle the order 
of reparation, in case of variance among the he¬ 
ritors ; and also to add any road that may have 
been omitted. And they shall record a scheme or 
plan of the whole roads in the shire, thus enlisted, 
•with their resolutions thereupon, to be seen in the 
clerk’s hands gratis. But upon any just cause 
appearing in the course of administration, the 
commissioners shall be empowered to alter or vary 
this plan, provided it be at a meeting previously 
appointed for that purpose,^^4 ^here three-fifths 
at least of the commissiotiifM arc present. 

4. If the sheriff or Stewart neglect to appoint 
the first meeting of the commissioners, he shall in¬ 
cur a penalty of L. 100, upon a summary com¬ 
plaint to the Court of Session by any one heritor 
of the shire, with costs of suit; the one-half of 
the penalty to the pl^ntiff, and the other half to 
be applied by the c^missioners for the purposes 
of this act. If the commissioners fail to meet at 
the day appointed by the sheriff or stewart, or fail 
to divide the shire or stewartry into districts, with¬ 
in six months of their first meeting, the sheriff or 
Stewart depute, under the foresaid penalty, shall be 
bound to do that work himself j and also to ap¬ 
point 
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point the heritors in the several districts, or any 
three of them, to make lists of the public roads 
as above mentioned, and to report their resolu¬ 
tions to him; and he is empowered to settle the 
order of i-eparation, in case of variance among 
the heritors. If the heritors fail to meet, and to 
make a list of the roads as aforesaid, this work 
shall be performed by the sherilF or Stewart depute 
himself. And he shall he indemnified of what¬ 
ever expences he is at in prosecuting the said 
work, out of the sums that are to be levied by au¬ 
thority of this act, in manner after mentioned, 
with an additional sum for his own trouble, to be 
named by the circuit judges. 

5. No person shall act as a commissioner upon 
this statute, but who has an estate within the coun¬ 
ty of L. 2()o Scots valuation, or is heir-presump# 
tive of such an estate, or is named a commissioner 
virtute officii, under the pentdty of L. 20 Sterling 
totm qmtks, to be prosecuted before any competent 
court, by a proper action, with costs of suit: the 
one* half to the plaintiff, the other half to the pur¬ 
poses of this act. 

6’. Whereas the sum of 10 d. directed by the 
act 1669 to be imposed upon each L. 100 of va¬ 
lued rent, is insufficient for the purposes therein 
expressed ; and whereas the six days statute-work 
for repairing the highways is in many respects in¬ 
convenient; and therefore, instead of the 10 d. 
and instead of the statute-work, the commission¬ 
ers. 
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crs, together with the heritors possessed of L. 200 
Scots of valued rent, five, whether commissioners 
or heritors, making a quorum, shall annually, up¬ 
on the said last Tuesday of March, assess each 
heritor, in a sum not exceeding upon 

each L. 100 'ralued rent; the assessment imposed 
on the heritors to be levied by the collector of 
supply, along with the cess, and by the same legal 
remedies. The heritors are entitled to relieve them¬ 
selves of the one-half of the said assessment, by 
laying the same upon their tenants in proportion 
to the rent they pay; an heritor being always 
considered as a tenant of the land he has in his 
natural possession. 

7. With respect to boroughs of royalty, regality, 
and barony, and large trading villages, the com¬ 
missioners are empowered to levy from each house¬ 
holder, a sum not exceeding 2 s. yearly, more or 
less in proportion to the assessment of the shire, to 
be paid within forty days after notice given, un¬ 
der the penalty of double, besides the expences of 
process. Provided, that any of these householders 
who have country-farms, by which they contri¬ 
bute to relieve their landlords as above mentioned, 
shall be exempted from this part of the assessment. 

8. If the commissioners and heritors neglect to 
assess their shire, or name so small a sum as to be 
an eltispry assessment, insufficient to answer the 
purposes of this act, the court of Justiciary, or the 
circuit-judges, are in that case empowered and re¬ 
quired 
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cjuired to lay on the highest assessment that is made 
lawful by this act. In case of a total omission, th'e 
commissioners and heritors who, by neglecting to 
convene without a good cause of absence, have oc¬ 
casioned the said omission, shall be subjected each 
of them to a penalty of L. 20 Sterling. And to 
make these penalties effectual, the Trustees for 
fisheries and manufactures are appointed to sue for 
the same before the Court of Session, and to apply 
the same, when recovered, to any useful purpose 
within the shire, especially to the purposes of this 
act. And to preserve the said fines entire for the 
public service, the trustees shall be entitled to costs 
of suit. 

9 . The sums levied as aforesaid shall be laid out 
annually upon the highways, bridges, and ferries, 
for making, repairing, or improving the same; 
proceeding regularly with the reparation accord¬ 
ing to the scheme or plan ordered as above to be 
settled in each shire and stewartry. 

10. With respecpto roads that are not the first 
in order, and for which there is no interim provi¬ 
sion by this act during reparation of the more fre¬ 
quented roads, the commissioners are empowered 
to exact from cottars and day labourers their sta¬ 
tute-work, according to the acts presently in force, 
to be applied to these secondary roads. The sta¬ 
tute work is not to be demanded unless for this 
purpose j and is to cease totally after the highways 

have, 
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have, by means of the present act, been once to¬ 
tally repaired. 

11. The commissioners aud heritors, at all their 
meetings, shall bear their own charges. 

12i The clause in the act l66l, empowering 
heritors, at the sight of the sheriff, to cast about 
highways for their convenience, shall be repealed; 
and it shall be declared unlawful, in time coming, 
to turn about or change any highway, unless for 
the benefit of the public, as by shortening it, car¬ 
rying it through firmer ground, or making it more 
level; and to that purpose the commissioners shall 
be empowered to turn about highways, as also to 
widen the same, not exceeding thirty feet, free of 
ditches. But the compiissioners shall have no 
power to carry a road through any house, garden, 
orchard, or pleasure-ground. 

13. The commissioners shall have power to take 
from the adjacent lands, stones, sand, gravel, or 
other materials for -making the highways, paying 
always for the damage done. 

14. Witff respect to highways that bound the 
properties of neighbouring heritors, which it may 
be found necessary to alter or widen, the commis¬ 
sioners shall be empowered to adjudge to one heri¬ 
tor any small bits of ground cut off from the other 
by the road so altered; and if land cannot be given 
for land, to make a compensation in money, valu¬ 
ing the land at the current price of the market. 

15. In order to prevent water stagnating on the 

highways, 
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highways, the commissioners shall he empowered 
to make ditches or drains through neighbouring 
grounds; and such ditches or drains shall be pre¬ 
served entire by the proprietors of the land, or at 
their charges. 

16. As the foresaid assessment, after repairing 
the highways, may not be sufficient for building 
bridges or making ferries, where rivers are large; 
and five of the commissioners may, for building 
bridges or making ferries, establish a pontage or 
toll; so much for horses, so much for horned 
cattle, and so much for sheep, and the double for 
each beast in a wheel-carriage. Upon the credit 
of the toll, the said commissioners may borrow mo¬ 
ney, to be employed wholly upon the bridge or 
ferry where the toll is gathered. 

;But before borrowing, an estimate must be made 
of the expence of the work. After the work is 
finished, the sum bestowed on it must be ascertain¬ 
ed : an accurate account must be kept of the gra¬ 
dual payments of this sum by the toll; and when 
it is completely paid, the commissioners must de¬ 
clare the bridge or ferry to be free. 

17. The determinations of the commissioners 
shall be final, unless ’ complained of in manner 
following. 

•18. If any heritor apprehend that undue pre¬ 
ference is given to a certain highway, or conceive 
himself aggrieved by any order or sentence of the 
commissioners, it shall be latvful for him, within 
' fortv 
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fortjr days of the act complained of, to enter a 
complaint in the Court of Session; and the judg¬ 
ment upon such complaint shall be final. But 
such complaint shall only be effectual for damages, 
and shall not stay execution of the work. At the 
same time, no complaint shall be admitted till se¬ 
curity be given to pay full costs, in case the plain¬ 
tiff be found in the wrong. 

19. Former laws concerning highways, bridges, 
or ferries, ,pi' continue in force, unless as far as al¬ 
tered by this act. 

20. An annual state of what is done by virtue 
of this act, made by the commissioners, or their 
clerk, shall, before the last Tuesday of March, be 
laid before the trustees for fisheries and manu¬ 
factures, in order to be made a part of their annual 
report to the King; and these trustees shall dir^t 
proper persons to inspect what work is done upon 
the high-roads, and in what manner. Upon any 
misapplication or embezzlement of the money le¬ 
vied, any neglect in levying, or any wrong done 
to the public, contrary to the intention of this act, 
the trustees are required to set on foot and prose¬ 
cute what redress is competent in law or equity, 
provided the prosecution be commenced within a 
year after the offence. 

Qutry, Ought not broad wheels to be required ? 


CON- 
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CONSIDERATIONS THAT SUPPORT THE PRECEDING 

PLAN. 


T he laws in Scotland relating to this branch 
of public police, are numerous; some enact-^ 
ed while Scotland was a separate kingdom, some af¬ 
ter its union with England. It is not the purpose of 
this essay to enter into a detail of the various regu¬ 
lations established by these laws . they are gene¬ 
rally known ; and in tlie late abridgment of our 
statute-law, they arc recapitulated with brevity 
and precision. It shall suffice cursorily to observe, 
that the acts made during the reign of Charles II, 
form the ground-work of our regulations concern¬ 
ing highways ; the later acts arc little more than 
explanatory of the former. 

It seems to have been the plan of the Legisla¬ 
ture, that highways should be repaired by those 
who are employed in husbandry; and according¬ 
ly, the six days annual labour is, in the statutes of 
Charles II. imposed upon them only. 

This was a measure not ill suited to the state of 
Scotland at that period. During the last century, 
we had little inland commerce to reciuire good 
roads, except that of corn carried to market ; and 
for that reason, it was natural to impose upon 
voE, III. H h husbandmen 
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husbandmen the burden of repairing highways. 
These persons, at the same time, passing the whole 
summer in idleness, unless when called to perform 
personal services to capricious and unfeeling land¬ 
lords, could not think it a hardship to have some 
part of their time employed in serving themselves 
instead of their landlords. 

That annual labour upon highways, limited to 
a few days, should be required from men in that 
condition, appears not unjust. And why may we 
not suppose the Legislature at that time capable of 
of such enlarged views, as to prefer this method for 
repairing highways, in order to bi'ing on gradually 
a habit of labour and industry } But the condition 
of Scotland at present differs widely from what it 
was in the reign of Charles II.; and the regula¬ 
tions for repairing highways w'hich were then pro¬ 
per, have, by alteration of circumstances, become 
both unjust and inexpedient. 

Unjust they have become in a high degree. In¬ 
land commerce, which begins to flourish in Scot¬ 
land, is greatly promoted by good roads; and 
every dealer, and indeed every traveller, profits by 
them. But no men are less interested in good 
roads than day-labourers, or those who are com¬ 
monly called cottars; and yet these chiefly are 
burdened with the reparation. Such men, at the 
same time having commonly many children, find 
it difficult to support their families, even with 
their utmost industry. Nothing can be more un¬ 
just. 
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just, than, to ikipose upon svich. men an annual tax 
of six days labour for repairing roads, .the goodness- 
of which contributes, little or nothing, to their con-» 
venience. 

Our present law.s are inexpedient, as well as Un¬ 
just. In the first place, a tax of* this nature dis* 
courages the propagation of children, in which the 
strength of a state consists t;^the poor labourer ought 
to be encouraged with a reward, instead of being 
discouraged with a tax. In the next place, cottara 
called out to perform the statute-work, obey with 
reluctance, and trifle away time, without doing any 
thing effectual. To enforce the law, and to com¬ 
pel such men to labour, is grievous to the gentle¬ 
men who are empowered to execute the law ; they 
cannot punish with rigour or firmness men who 
have so good reason to decline the service; they 
are soon disgusted with being taskmasters, and the 
generality desist altogether. 

Laws concerning private property are always 
kept in observance ; and they execute themselves, 
as is commonly expressed, because there are always 
a multitude of individuals strongly interested to 
have them executed. But, in making public laws, 
the great difficulty has ever been, to lay down ef¬ 
fectual measures for putting them in execution t 
by what means to make such laws execute them¬ 
selves, is one of the most intricate problems ia po¬ 
litics, Our laws concerning highways, are emi¬ 
nently defective in that respect: and accordingly, 
H h S though 
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though most of them have existed near a century, 
they never have at any period been executed to any 
extent. Take the following specimen, among many 
that may be urged, of this defect. Overseers are 
forced into the service under a penalty, in order to 
compel the peasants to perform faithfully their six 
days labour. To hope any good from a reluctant 
overseer set over a set pf reluctant labourers, is a 
fond conceit; it is much if his resentment tempt 
him not to encourage their idleness. In vain 
would we expect, that any overseer, without a 
suitable reward, will exert himself in promoting 
the work. 

To remedy the hardship of laying the burden of 
reparation upon those who are least able and least 
behefited, and at the same time to make this reme¬ 
dy effectual, is the purpose of the foregoing plan. 
And upon considering the matter in its different 
views, the only method that promises success, ap¬ 
pears to be a county-tax laid upon land accord¬ 
ing to the valuation, and a capitation-tax on the 
inhabitants of boroughs. These taxes relieve the 
labouring poor, and lay the burden where it ought 
to be laid ; and the law will execute itself, if that 
effect can be hoped from any public law ; effectual 
measures are laid down for levying the tax ; and, 
if once levied, there is no danger of its being al¬ 
lowed to lie unemployed in the hands of the col¬ 
lector, for every heritor will be anxious to have 
sorne part employed for his benefit. The danger 

* will 
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will rather be of factious disputes about the distri¬ 
bution. This danger also is attempted to be pre¬ 
vented ; and, it is hoped, with success. 

Some narrow-minded persons mayipossibly grudge 
a tax, that loads the present generation for the ad¬ 
vantage of those who come after: but is it rational 
to grudge, that o;:hers should benefit by measures 
evidently calculated for advancing our own inte¬ 
rest ? Let us suppose, that the heritors of a shire 
were to concert measures in common, for impro¬ 
ving their lands ; to make good roads would be one 
effectual measure ; for, supposing their reparation 
to cost L. 5000, their estates would be bettered 
double that sum. 

To conclude ; it is not to be expected that any 
regulations concerning highw'ays, or concerning 
any branch of police, can be so framed as to jilease 
every individual. Wise men are practicable men, 
to use an expression of Lord Bacon, and will make 
concessions, in order to promote a general good, 
if without such concessions it cannot be obtaiti^^ 
Better far to have a good law, though, in o\ir 
opinion, defective in some articles, than to have no 
law at all; or, which is worse, a law eminently 
defective, unjust, and inexpedient. 
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In the following Index, Ihe Roman Numerals mark the volume ; 
ihc Arabic Jigures the jyage. 


A 

Actions, human. See Morality. 

Adultery, how punished among different nations, i. 452. 
et seq. 

Affection, parental, earlier in the mother than in the fa¬ 
ther, i. 51. Note ; 440. 

Age, old, veneration anciently paid to, ii. 58. Note. 

Agricultural state, how introduced, i. 73., and where, 74. 
Its effect in stopping the migration of barbarians, 77, 
Cannot take place in very cold regions, 80. Not ob¬ 
structed by superfluity of money, 124. Progress of, 
136. Instances of its immediately succeeding to hunt¬ 
ing, ii. 369. 

Albuquerque, his patriotism, ii. 143. Note. 

Alcavala, a ruinous Spanish tax, ii. 239. 

Aldrovandus, his prolixity, i, 252. 

Allegories, remarks on, ii. 4^8, et seq. Nature of, 463, 
Note, 

America, origin and progress of the nations pf, ii. 332. 
Not peopled from the old world, 354. et seq. First pa¬ 
rents of the people of, separately created, 360. Where 
placed, 361. Why the hunting state continued in, 
ikid. Decrease of its native inhabitants, and why, 
H h 4 • 365. 
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365. et seq. Strange political phenomena in, 369. 
. Account of the Mexicans, 372. et seq. Of the Peru¬ 
vians, 381. et seq.' Comparison of the Mexican and Pe¬ 
ruvian governments, 387. et seq. Poverty of the lan¬ 
guages of some of the tribes in, iii. 252. 

Analytics account of the Jirst of Aristotle, iii. 38. et seq. 
Of the last, 73. et seq. 

Ancients, their ignorance of natural history, and their 
credulity, i. 54. > 

Animals classed by Nature into different kinds, i. 3. Uti¬ 
lity of this in enabling us to reason concerning their 
habits, 4, In fitting them for different (dimates, 6. 
Those of the torrid zone in the old World different 
from those of the new, n. Those of the torrid zone 
fiercest, 47. All graminivorous, useful for food, 72. 
Remarks on the pairing, propagation, and care of the 
young of, 480. et seq. Those of prey have no appetite 
for society, ii. 5. What animals are social, 6. et seq. 
How they unite in tribes, la. Provide against danger. 
13. Their sense of dignity, 16.; and love of liberty, 
17 - 

Appetite, carnal, remarks on its early appearance, i. 413. 

Note. Baneful effects of the hoarding, iii. 230. et seq. 
Apparitions credited only in thin peopled countries, i. 153. 

Note. Story of one, ii. 454. 

Aristides, eulogy of, ii. 152. 

Aristotle, his remarks on instinct, i. 489. ii. 9. 

Hurtful to the progress of reason, 420. reason¬ 

ing of, 422, 431, 476. Remark of Alexander the 
Great concerning, 475. His definition of motioaihnd 
time, 479. Ace'Unt of his logic, iii. i. et s<^ His¬ 
tory and character pf, j. et seq. Additions mhde to 

his 
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his theory of logic, 5X. Quoted, 84. His opinion of 
the trajedy of Oedipus quoted, 447. See Syllogism .. 

Army, first standing, ii. 253. Efiects of, 255. Objections 
to, 257. et seq. 

Arnobius, his argument against sacrifice, iii. 344. Quoted, 

35*^’ 435* 

Articles of the English creed. Forged addition to, i. 143. 

Arts, origin and progress of the useful, i. 127. Rudeness 
of primitive houses, ibid.; and arms, 130. Origin 

h- > and progress of writing, 134. Of agriculture, £36, 
and other arts, 138. Slow progress of, 140. Exem¬ 
plified, 144. Rise of, often owing to accident, ibid. 
To national emulation, 146. ; and struggles, 149. 

Arts, t ine, have their birth in temperate regions, i. 48. 
Progresss of, 172. Rise of an extraordinary genius fa- 

■ tal to the general pursuit of, 130, 24^. Refinement at 
last fatal to, 22i.etseq.; and despotism, 239; and 
avarice, 242. ; and corruption of language, 246. Ad¬ 
vantage of a great state to, ii. loi. Corrupted by the 
Christians, iii. 408. Note. 

Asia, great empires of, ii. 85. Revolutions frequent in, 
106. Note. 

Assassinations frequent in the middle ages, iii. 211, 

Athanasian creed, its absurdit3','iii. 326. 

Athens, its bad government, iii. 219. Note. 

Avarice, vices owing to, iii. 230. , 

Axioms, remarks on, ii. 400. 

B 

Bacon, style of his history of Henry VII. censured, i. 199, 
201. His absurd interpretation of the Greek fables, 
ii. 464. er seq. His defence of this, 469,470. His 
improvement of logic, iii. 9 .. et seq. Quoted, ,313. 

Bank, whether favourable to commerce, i. 123. 

Bankruptcy, 
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Bankruptcy, frequent, a proof of progress in commerce, 
. i. 149. Note. Laws of diiFerent states concerning, 535. 
Note. Remarks on, iii. 234, 

Bards, remarks concerning, i. 176. et seq. 

Barter. See Commerce. 

Bartolus, an illustration by, iii. 406, 

Battles, bloodless, of the middle ages, ii. 249. 

Bayard, Chevalier, his generosity, ii. in. Note. 

Bayle, a question of, iii. 378. 

Beard, remarks concerping the, i. 269. Want of, by the 
Americans, ii. 355. 

Beavers, their society, ii. 8. 

Begging, common, ought to be prohibited, ii. 328. 

Belief. See Reason. 

Benevolence universal, not natural, ii. 30.; iii. 137. Prin¬ 
ciples of, 139. 

Berne, policy of the Canton of, i. 123. Declining state 
of, ii. 76. Note. 

Bible, remarks of the translators of the, ii. 480. 

Bitonto, Bishop of, his sermon, i. 161. 

Blackwell quoted, iii. 125. 

Boileau, a defect of taste in, i. 170, 

Books, scarcity of in the dark ages, i. 136. Privileges of 
the authors of, ii. 218. Note. 

Boroughs, Royal, in Scotland, government of, iii. 464. 
et seq. 

Bounties on exportation of corn favourable to population, 
i. 85. Otherwise with those for exportation of cattle, 
ibid. Remarks on, 123. 

Brantome, a story by, i. 471. Note. 

Britany, story of a duke of, iii. 146. 

Brydone quoted, iii. 339. 


Buckingham, 
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Buckingham, apparition of the father of the Duke of, 
ii.454. 

BufEer, Father, praise of, iii. loa. 

BuiFon, his rule /or, ascertaining the different species of 
animals, i. 9. This controverted, 10, n. Asserts 
that all men are of the same species, 19. This dis¬ 
puted, ibid. Quoted concerning the complexion of 
different nations, ao. On the want of domestic ani¬ 
mals in America, 77. Note. Quoted, 483. Cen¬ 
sured, 488. Remark of, 52a. Censured, ii. 7. Note. 
His account of the Malbrouck, 13. Prayer of, 52. 
Note. His conjectures about the peopling of Ame- 

• rica, 353. Remarks by, 359, 364, 442. 

Burgersdick, iii. 18, 69. 

C 

Ceesar, his account of the marriage of the Germans, i. 
438. Of their hospitality, ii. 32. 

Caledonians. See Manntrs and Ossiatu 

Cameron, Sir Ewan, his idea of luxury, i. 507. 

Camoens, his want of taste, i. 169. 

Canadians, fable of the, ii. 470. 

Canghi, Emperor of China, his hardiness, i. 327. 

Categories, remarks on the, iii. 10, 20. 

Catherine, Empress of Russia, her plan for polishing so¬ 
ciety in that country, i. 296, 396. 

Causes, Final, of the moral laws of ounjjature, iii. 163. 

Celebes, prayer of a king of thq, iii. 303. 

Celibacy considered as a religious duty, iii. 417. et feeq. 

Chance, inequalities of, proportional to the paucity of 
trials, i. 93., Note. Remarks on, iii. 195. 

Character, variety of, in a rude state of society, ii. 81. 

([ihardin, Sir John, a remark of, iii. 382. 


Charity, 
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Charity, remarks on, ii. 321. et seq. 

Charles V. his penance, iii. 337. 

Chastity, nakedness friendly to, i. 261. Remarks on, 420. 
Accompanied by frankness of behayiour, 463. 

Chillingworch praised by Locke, iii. 87.’ 

Chinese, their way of writing, i. 134. Bad tragic writers, 
and why, 1,57. Jealousy of the, 464. Beneficence of 
their government to those who suffer shipwreck, ii. 
99. A custom of the, iiii 242. Religion of the higher 
orders of, 333. 

Chivalry, its effect on the intercourse of the sexes, i. 468. 
On general manners, ii, 124. ^ 

Christianity, its corruption in the middle ages, iii. 433. 

Cicero, an assertion of, i. 407. Vanity of, ii. 135. 
Quoted, iii. 213. 

Cincinnatus, congratulation of, ii. 65, 

City, a great, considered in a physical, moral and politi¬ 
cal view, ii. 336. French edict for limiting the extent 
of, ibid. Similar English edict, 340. Bad effects of 
on the constitution, 343.; on morality, 344.; on cir¬ 
culation of money, 345.; on life, 347. ei seq.; on 
tranquillity, 350. Plan for lessening London, 351. 

Clarendon, his story of an apparition, ii. 453. 

Cleanliness, remarks on, i. 261. et seq. Its effect in 
checking putrid disorders, 264. Note. Promoted by 
industry, 267. 

Climate, the effects attributed to overrated, i. 45. Note. 
See Courage and Montesquieu. Has some influence on 
the taste for the fine aits, 48. 

Cocceius, why termed Great, ii. 425. 

Coin, origin of, i. loa. HoW the quantity of affects com¬ 
merce, II 2. 


Colonies, 
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Colonies, fundamental law concerning, ii. 223. Note. 

Comedy, ridiculous passages in some of Dryden, i, i68. 
Remark on the Greek, 213. On the Roman, 211. et 
seq. Causes of its imperfection in ancient times, 214. 

Commerce, origin and progress of, i. too. et seq. Barter, 
first mode of, ibid. Defects of this, loi. Succeeded 
by gold and silver, ibid. Advantage of this mode of 
determining value, 102. Paper money, 103. Labour 
not the standard of value, 105. Value chiefly fixed 
by the demand, 107. Causes which alFect this, ic8. 
Gold and silver fixed in their value, 109. Standards 
in different countries, 11c. How commerce is aflfected 
by the quantity of circulating coin, ibid, et seq. Ob¬ 
servation on the cheapness of labour in India, 116. 
Benefit of the exportation of coin thither, 119. Of 
the balance of trade, 120. Of public treasuries, 122. 
Of bounties on exportation, 104. Gold in superfluity 
hurtful to manufactures, not to agriculture, 124. Ex¬ 
portation of should not be hindered, 125. Whether a 
bank is favourable to commerce, ibid. How carried 
on in the middle ages, i6j. 

Contingency, remarks on, iii. 198. 

Corelli, his excellence, i. 224. Note. 

Courage not peculiar to people of cold climates, i. 33, 
Not possessed by all savages, 35. Passive of the Ame¬ 
ricans, 36. Of the Macassars, 38. Depends not on 
the quantity of blood, 43.; nor on animal food, 49, 
278. Lessened by commerce and manufactures, ii. 
247. et seq. 

Courtezans, Athenian, their accomplishments, i. 443. 

Credulity, propensity to, ii. 451. et seq. 

Croesus, his advice to Cyrus, ii. 247. 


Cromwell, 
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Cromwell, suspicious temfMsr of, iii. 147. 

Cruelty of different savage nations, i. 283, ct scq. Of 
the Goths, Greeks, Jews and Romans, ibid. Of the 
people of the middle ages, 291. Lessened by civili¬ 
zation and refinement, 294. Instance of, in Russia, 
295. A kind of natural principle, ii. 22< 

Crusades. See Chivalry^ 


D 

D’Alembert, unnecessary definitions by, ii. 4(15. 

Dares Phrygius, his tasteless composition, i. 197. 

Death, punishment of, better than perpetual slavery, 

i. ,02. 

Definitions, too much sought after by some, ii. 478. 

Treated of, iii. 29. 

Deity. See Iheology. 

Democracy. See Government. 

Descartes, foolish reasoning of, ii. 476. Remarks con¬ 
cerning, iii. 99. 

Despotism. See Government. Small states not liable to,. 

ii. 96. 

Dilemma, instance of, iii. 72 
Dinners early in the middle ages, i. 339. 

Dishes, Disguised, a low species of wit, i. 168. 
Distinctions, Of, iii. 26. Those of Aristotle, 27. 
Division. See Categories. 

Divorce, i. 450. 

Dogs, not all of the same species, i. 13. 

D rama, remarks on the Greek, i. 205. ct seq. 

Dramatic mode of composition used in the eafly ages, 
i. 180. 'ts advantages and disadvantages, ibid, et seq. 
Its effects when mixed with narrative, 196. Note. 

Dress, 
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Dress, remarks on, i. 258. et seq. 

Dryden refined taste of the English, i. 166. A poeti¬ 
cal quotation from, on this subject, 167. Low passages 
jn his plays, 168. 

Duelling, remarks concerning, i. 335. Note, 

Duty. See Morality. 

Dwarfs, why once fashionable, i. 165. 

E 

Edda, extracts from the, i. 378. •, ii. 438. et seq. 

Education, military, advantage's of, ii. 189. et seq. 

Egyptians, degradation of the, i. 337. Their supersti¬ 
tion to what owing, 403, 

Elizabeth, Queen, ceremonies at her dinner, iii. 371. 
Note. 

Eloquence, remarks on, i. 203. et seq. 

England, low state of morality in, during the dark ages, 
iii. 231. et seq. Pensions received by the ministers of, 
241. 

Entails, Scottish, considered in moral and political views, 
iii. 45l.et seq. 

Erasmus quoted, i. 266. 

Escurial, why founded, iii. 309. 

Esquimaux, remarks on the, ii. 356. 

Euripides. See Drama. 

Exportation, remarks on the taxes upon, ii. 200. et seq. 
In general should be encouraged, ibid. 

F 

Fasting, folly of, iii. 4(6. ’ 

Fayette, Madame, introduced the modern novel, i. 155. 

Feasts, great formerly, i. 494 


Female 
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Female sex, progress of the, i. 404. Have more sensibi- 
• lity than man, 405. Bashful and want patriotism, ib. 
Modesty of, 407. Why once purchased in marriage, 
426- et seq. Of female succession, 433. ct seq. Diffe¬ 
rent degrees of restraint on, 458. et seq. Manners 
rising from this, 465. Effects of chivalry on the man¬ 
ners of, 468. Defects of the education of the, 474. 
Effects of a proper education on, exemplified, 475. 
Education of, chiefly useful in a monarchy, 479.. 

Fielding, his remarks on the state of the poor, ii. 3 'c 9 - 
Remark of, 318. 

Figurative language not confined to warm countries, 
i. 136. 

Finances, ii. 153, et seq. See'Taxes. 

Fish, not a favourite food of savages, i. 70. Associations 
for procuring, 93. Not offered in sacrifice, iii. 340. 

Flagellants, their tenants, iii. 416. 

Fletcher. See Militia. 

Food, the kind of, best suited to different climates, i. 18. 
Quantity of, taken by barbarians, 49 r. Taken only 
once a day formerly, 492. Progress of luxury in, 
ibid et seq. 

Fools kept by the great in the middle ages, i. 164. 

Foundling-hospitals, their pernicious effects, i. 89. Note \ 
ii. 316. 

France, refinement of taste in, i. 170. Unction of the 
kings of, iii. 304. 

Francis I., his heroism, i. 3i.i. 

Franklin, a parable communicated by, iii. 435. 

Futurity, folly of prying into, ii. 450. 


Gaming, 
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Gaming, savages fond of, i. 340. 

Gardening, the English excel in, i. i)o, 

Giagas, their want of natural affection, i. 51. 

Gold. See Commerce, 

Golden Bull, style of the, i. i6r. 

Government, general view of, ii. 56. Democratic form 
of, 59. Limited monarchy, ibid. Different forms of, 
compared, 61. et seq. Difference between democracy 
and a commonwealth, 63. What a free stale is, 66 . 
Degrading nature of despotism exemplified, 67. et seq. 
Insecurity of, 73. Compared with respect to patrio¬ 
tism, 75.; to the influence of opulence, 80. ; to the exe¬ 
cution of the laws, 83. Of the military branch of, 243. 
Rise of soldiers by profession, ibid. Different military 
establishments inEurope, 352. et seq. 

Gratitude, remarkable diflercnce between, and fear, iii. 

281. 

Greeks, remarks on their drama, i. 205. ct seq. Deficient 
in morals, 459. Women excluded from general society 
by the, ibid. Their sanguinary character, iii. 219. 
Superstition of, and crude notions concerning the 
Deity, 272. 

Greenlanders, their songs,.i. 177. in Note. 

Gregory, Pope, his puns,!. 139. His persecution of 
learning, 240. Note. 

Grenville, his remarks on the decay of patriotism in Bri¬ 
tain, ii. 145. 

Grotius, instance of credulity' in, ii. 453, 

Guiana, remarks concerning, i. 52. Happiness of the in¬ 
habitants of, 95. Superstition of the people of, iii, 

282. 

Culllon, barbarous sentence against, iii. 41c, 

Vox.. Ill, I i 


Cumilla, 







Gumilla, his account of the misery of married women in 
South America, i. 43a. 

Gustavus Adolphus, a saying of, iii. 373. 

H 

Hailes, Justice, quoted, ii. 319. ; iii. 132. Note. Lord, 
remark of, 402. Note, 419, 422. 

Harmony, remarks on, i. 224. et seq. 

Harris quoted, i. 68. Note. Praise of, iii. 34. 

llcrodian his account of the deification of the Roman 
emperors, ii. 68. 

Herodotus quoted, i. 33. His remark concerning tame and 
fierce animals, 73. quoted iii. 27J. 

Historical composition, the perfection of, i. 202. 

Hollinslied, his description of the rudeness of the Ping- 
lish, i. 137. I'arther remarks by, 493. 496. et seq. His 
declamation against luxury, 506. 

Homer quoted, i. 177. ; in what sense a bard, 179. His 
repetitions, 195. Remarks on the writings of, 215. et 
seq. ; quoted, 274. Manners of his heroes, 274. 284. ct 
seq.; their rudeness, 297.; this disguised by Pope, 274. 
Gluttony of his heroes, 491, Note. His rude notions ol 
morality, iii. 219. i quoted, 273. 276. 341. 

Hooker quoted, ii. 57. 

Horace quoted, i. 5. in Note. 

Hospitals, remarks on, ii. 314. Bad efiects of foundling. 

Hospitality, dlilcrence of, in difi'erent nations, 5 . 25.0! 
seq. 

Horses, social in a natural state, ii. 10. 

Howel, his credulity, iii. 307. 

Highways in Scotland, plan for improving, iii. 472. Con¬ 
siderations supporting this plan, 481. 

blue’., 
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iluet, absurd remark of, ii. 433. 

Hume quoted, ii. 37.5 iii. 20. His categories, 23.; quo* 
ted, 282. 400, 411. 

Hunting, the appetite for, natural, i. 68. Various in 
different countries, 79. Associations for, 93. 

I 

Iceland, fondness of its inhabitants for history, i. 45. 

Idolatry. Sec Worship. 

lUnois, stuffs made by the, i. 128. Note. 

Impoitation, remarks concerning, ii. 220, et seq. 

Indicb, benefit of the exportation of the precious metals 
to the, i. 119. 

Infants, nursing of, Neglected in France, i. 472. Note, 
How cheerfulness to be produced in, 475. 

Innocent, Pope, his letter to King John, i. 159. 

Instincts, those of brutes, for distinguishing tlieir ene¬ 
mies and prey, i. 5. Birds not instinctively alraid of 
quadrupeds, and final cause of this, 6. Farther re¬ 
marks on, 488. ; ii. 3T, ; iii. 176. Note. 

Interest, remarks concerning, i. 108. 

Interpretation, of, iii. 12. 


J 

James I. of England, a dedication of, i. 162. 

-of Scotland, his skill in poetry and music, 

i 258. 

Japanese, ferocity of the, i. 53. Cleanliness of, 265. 
Fables of, ii. 471. 

Jeaiousy, a proof of increased esteem for females, i. 439. 
Jews, a law of the, commended, iii. 214, Ti.eir defect 
in moral principles, 221. Their idea of a peculiar tute- 
,, lar deity, 293. Their idolatry, 361. bnperstiiioua re¬ 
spect for the Sabbath, 400. 

1 i 2 
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Johnson, Ben, his bombast, i. i66. 

Josephus, false reasoning of, ii. 423. 428. 458, ; iii. 223- 

K 

Keckerman, remark of, iii. 68. 

Kello, John, story o*, iii,' 145. 

Kempfer, his observations on migration, i. 62. Note. 
Knowledge, remarks on the sources of, ii. 395. ct seq. 
See Reason. 


L 

I 

Labour, why cheap in the Indies, i. 116. Division of, 
useful to ait, 151. Hurtful to intellect, 152. 

Laconic style of two Irish chiefs, i. 205. Note, 

La a, the grand, iii 360. 

Language, its original simplicity lost at the Tower of Ba- 
. bel, i. 61. How a poor one enforces a thought, 203. 
Causes of the corruption of tfie Latin, 246. et scq. 
Continued longest pure among the lawyers, 248. Was 
corrupted sooner than the Greek, 249. Corruption of 
not necessary, 250. Remarks on the harshness and 
S'i.oothness of, 170. 

Laplanders, original Huns, i. 19. Timidity of, 38. 
Their bread, 71. Depcndance on the reindeer, 79. 
Why so few, 86. Two odes of, translated, 395. Ab¬ 
surdly congratulated by Linnaeus, ii 30. Note. 
Lauzun, ■ ount, story of, ii. 2^. 

Law, curious Welsh ones, i. 1^9. Fictions of, ii. 442. 
Absurd literal interpretations of, 417. et seq. Laws 
respecting rewards and punishments, iii. 142. Rcspect- 
’ ing reparation, 133. Civil, quoted, 215. Of nations, 

‘ what, 229. 

Liberty, civil, endangered by a standing army, ii. 260.. 
Moral. See Morality. 


Linnaeus, 
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Linnaeus, censured by EufFon, i. il. His method of clas¬ 
sing animals, 14.; censured, 15. His eulogy of ihe 
Laplanders, 30. 

Literature. See Arts. 

Liv^y, his remarks on the introduction of luxury at Rome, 
i. 504. His character of Hannibal, ii. 80. Note. 
CLiotcd, iii. 278. 42 1;. 

Locke, his reasoning on taxes, ii. 162. Quoted, iii. 20. 

His carcgoiies, 23. Remark of, 32. Adrice of, 87. 
Logic, account of Aristotle’s, iii. i. et seq. Division of, 
16. Reflections on the utility of, 86. et seq. Of the 
improvement of, 94. 

Longinus, his remark on the priority of verse to prose, 

i. 175. His opinion of Homer, J95. 

Lucretius quoted, iii. 234. 

Luncarty, absurdity of th^ account of the battle of, ii. 
44.V 

Lucan attributes the courage of northern nations to their 
belief of the immortality of the soul, i. 31. His tu¬ 
mid style, 222. Verses of, concerning the bards, 370. 
His remarks on the courage of the northern nations, 375. 
Luxury, its fatal effects on population, i. 88. Progress of, 
273. et seq. 491. Curious complaints against, 503. 
Causes of this, 309. Proper definition and instances of, 
310. Bad effects of, 320. Abounds in great empires, 

ii. 87. 

Lyons, its silk trade, ii. 208. 


M 

Macrobius quoted, iii. 278. Note. 

Mahomet Bey, his notion of the philosopher’s stone, i. 77. 
Note. 

Malice, its difference from resentment, iii, 189. Note. 

I i 3 Mallet 
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Mallet attributes the ferocity of the Scandinavians to 
'their climate, i. 4'’, 

Man, progress of, in society, ii. 3. et seq. His aj)petitc 
for this, ibid, et 8. Limitation of this appetite, and 
final causes of this, 19. A principle of nialcvolcncc 
in, 22, Aversion of neighbouring tribes to each other, 
et seq. Variableness of this, 30. How fitted for 
society, 34. Striking instance of this, 35. Objections 
to the general principle, 36, et seq. The selfish pas¬ 
sions of, useful, 44. Not formed for ease and securi¬ 
ty, 46 et seq. Not a merely selfish animal, iii. 123. 
Mankind, apparently not all of the same species, i. 15. 
Considered as probable from their different figure, 19. ; 
and complexion, 21. ; and internal dtsppskion, 23. This 
exemplified in difference of hospitality, ^5. ; Courage, 
31. ; Frame of body, 57. Degeneracy of, how intro¬ 
duced, 60. Progress of, with respect to food and ])o- 
pulation, 67. Adaptation of their external structure to 
their inward constitution, 68. Wherein the peculiar 
excellence of, consists, 324. 

Manners, observations concerning, i. 256. et seq. Gene¬ 
ral progress of, 278. Roughness of, fostered by slave¬ 
ry, 298. Indelicacy of, among the Greeks, 303. Ro¬ 
mans, 306.', and in the middle ages, 307. Difference 
betw’een lowness and simplicity of, and instances of 
the former, 309. Of gallant, 312. et seq. Curious 
mixture of, 318. Change of, by conquest or persecu¬ 
tion, 321. Selfish, of barbarians, 322. Of a luxuri¬ 
ous people, and effects of opulence in corrupting, 325. 
ct seq. General, to be distinguished from particular cu¬ 
stoms, 341. Refinement of the ancient Caledonians, 
343. et seq. Modified by the soil, 400. Diversity of, 
enters into the plan of Providence, 401. 

Mathematical Reasoning. See Reason. 


Matrimony, 
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Jlatrlmony, proved to be natural and necessary, i. 407. et 
seq. Curious marriage ceremonies in different nations, 
447. et scq. 

Maupertuis, remark of, ii. 416, 

Melody, remarks on, i. 324. et seq. Superior to harmony, 
ibid. 

Mexico, account of its customs and laws, ii. 372. et seq. 
See America. 

Migration, not natural to man, i. 62. How occasioned, 
63. Northern, caused by famine, 76. 

Militia, remarks on a, ii. 260. Plan of Harrington for, 
ibid. Of Fletcher of Salton, 262. Of the author, 
for a, 263. et seq. 

Monk, story of a, iii. 406. 

Montesquieu asserts that a cold climate produces courage, 
i. 46. This controverted, ibid. Quoted with regard 
to the northern mictrations, 75. His opinion concern¬ 
ing the standard of valuation, 106. His great genius, 
2^7- An error of, 254, Note. Of the large monar- 
chies of Asia, ii. 85. Of revolutions, 90. His re- 
maiks on the divisions in Rome, 122, Note. Of the 
increase of soldiers, 259. Of the labours of the Ro¬ 
man soldiers, 280. 

Moors, their former flourishing state in Spain, ii. 236. 
Their banishment, ibid. 

Moral Sense, what, i. 153. Existence of, iii. 114. et 
seq. 

Morality, principles of, iii. 103. et seq. Analysis of Ini- 
inaii actions, ibid. Division of them into right, wrong, 
and indifferent, 109. Natural laws respecting our mo¬ 
ral conduct, 122. Division of moral actions, 137. 
Principles of duty, 139. Final causes of the moral 
laws of our nature, 163. How morality is influenced 
by liberty and necessity, 17J. Progress of, 201. et 
I i 4 scq. 
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seq. Innocence of rude nations, 205, Rise of male. 
•t^>olence, 209. Lowness of morality in the middle ages, 
225. ct seq. Instances in England, 231. Two errors 
in morality fatal to conduct in dark times, 243. ct seq. 
Considered as a branch of duty to our Maker, 377. et 
seq. Bad consequences to, arising from a composition 
for sin, 354. From its place being supplied by mere 
ceremonies, 39?). From a wrong appretiation of, 41c. 
Moralities, plays so called, i. 163. 

Motives. See Necessity. 

Music can only accompany simple poetry, i. 179. Of the 
Greeks, 235. See Melody. 

Mysteries, plays so called, i. 163. 


N 

Napier, his credulity, iii. 314. 

Natural History, imperfect state of, among the Greeks 
and Romans, i. 54. 

Necessity, considered with respect to morality, iii. 175. 

Negroes, the skin of, colder than that'of whites, 18. Not 
inferior in understanding, jc. 

Newton, his great genius hurtful to general science, i. 
244, ; ii. 136. 

Nobility, defective education of the, il. 289. Effeminacy 
of the French, 290, Note. 

Noyon, Bishop of, his account of a good Christian, iii. 


Oaths, in taxation, to be avoided, ii. 189. Bad effects of, 
in many cases, iii. 24c. The Pope pretended to disen¬ 
gage from, 421. 

Oedipus, the tragedy of, iii. 245. 


Oran- 
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Oran-Ontang, his inferiority to man, i. 6 t, Note. 

Oration, funeral, i. i6z. ^ 

Ossian, proofs of his excellence, i. i8o. Note. The works 
of, ancient, 343. The manners described by, not fic¬ 
titious, 344. et seq. His account of the love of fame 
in the ancient Caledonians, 349. et seq. Their eleva¬ 
ted sentiments, 353. Their tenderness, 354. Huma¬ 
nity, hospitality, and magnanimity, 358. Their re¬ 
spect for women, 361. Susceptibility to love, 363- 
Belief of immortality, 366. Illustration of this refine¬ 
ment of manners, 368. Comparison of the Caledonians 
with the ancient Scandinavians, 375. et seq. Opera 
form of the poems of Ossian, 399. Extracts from, iii, 
.345-365- 

Oxen, preferable to horses for husbandry, ii. 193, Note 

P 

Pairing of animals, remarks on, i. 481. et seq. 

Palmyra, courage of its inhabitants, ii. a jO. 

Parasites, what, i. 164- 

Pascal, false reasoning of, ii. 445. Note. 

Patriotism, -accompanied by aversion to strangers, ii. 29. 
Rise and fall of, 128. et seq. How raised, 132. Of a 
Corsican, 133, Note. Causes that relax or destroy it, 
137. et seq. Decay of, in Athens, 146, Note. Should 
be taught in public schools, 147. Two examples of, 
151. 

Penances, origin of, iii. 334. Instances of, ibid, et seq. 
Farther rem-arks on, 415. 

Pennant, remark of, i. 489. 

Persecution, its dreadful effects on morality, iii. 423. 
When it does not take place, 424. Instances of, 426. 

et 
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^et seq. Motives of, 430. Parable against, 436. Pas- 
'sagcs of Scripture against, 437. Why it prevails 
among Christians, 439, Note. What the desire of ma¬ 
king proselytes proceeds from, 443, 

Peru. See America, 

Petronius Arbiter, his remark on the decline of the fine 
arts, i. 242. Quoted, iii. 254. , 

Plants have each a proper climate, i. 8, Note. Original 
climates of ^heat, oats, &c, 71, Note. When several 
were introduced into England, 139. 

Plato, false reasonings of, ii. 422. 426. 430. His defini¬ 
tion of man, iii. 33. 

Plautus, remarks on the comedies, of, i. 211. His punr:, 
213. 

Pliny, his deficiency in natural knowledge, i. 56. 409. 
His remarks on the barbarity of man, ii. 29. His ac¬ 
count of polytheism, iii. 270. 

Plutarch quoted, ii. 80 ; iii. 314. 

Poetry, why earlier than prose, i. 174. et seq. 

Pqlygamy, not known among the northern nations, i. 386. 
An infringement of the law of nature, 415.61 seq. Rise 
of, 424. 

Poor, public police in different countries concerning the, 
ii. 296. et seq. Ill management of the poors rates in 
England, 300. et seq. Plan concerning, 313. et seq. 
327. Ought to be left to private cliar^ty, 320. et seq. 
Remarks on poor-houses, 331. et seq. 

Pope, pretensions of the, to bestow kingdoms, iii. 423. 

Population, proportionable to the quantity of food, i. 83. 
Increased by the bounty for exporting corn, 83. De¬ 
crease of, by luxury, 88. By foundling hospitals, 89, 
Note. By despotism, 90. By an overflowing quanti. 
ty of money, ibid. 


Porphyry, 
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Porphyry, his introduction, iii. 9. , 

Portuguese, their discoveries, i. 144 * P-uined by opu¬ 
lence, ii. 1.^9. Degraded state of the, 150, Note. 
Predicablcs, the,five, iii. 15. 

Proco23ius, his superstition, iii. 300. Quoted, 313. 
I’roperty, progress of, i. 91. ct seq. Idea of, not confined 
the human species, 94. Its advantage, 96. Mise¬ 
ries arising from the appetite for, 97. Exemplified in 
the conduct of the Sjjaniards to the Americans, ibid, et 
'^eq. 

Propositions, Aristotle’s definition of, and remarks on, tii. 
35 . et seq. Of the conversion of, 38. 48. See Reason- 

7t!g. 

(’rose, later than poetry, i. 174. et seq. . At first drama¬ 
tic, 180. 

Proselytes, remarks on the desire of making, and its fol¬ 
ly, iii. 443. et seq. How the peoide of Ruin were 
converted, 447. 

Punishments to be mitigated, as society improves, i. 60. 
See Law. 

Pythagoras, foolish conceits of, ii. 46G. 

0 . 

Quakers, tenet of the, iii. 394. 

Quinctiliuu quoted, iii. 348. 

R 

Ramus, his categories, iii. 2j. His addition to Aristotle 6 

Logic, ST. 

Ray. See liuffon. 

Raynal, his remarks on the insolence of the Creoles, x. 
298, Note. 

Reason, juinciples of, ii. 394 ' truth and false¬ 

hood, ibid. So-nret of our knowledge, 395. ct seq. Of 

propositions, 
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. propositions, 399. Mathematical reasoning depends on 
'the idea of equality, 400. Mental powers required in, 
402. Why mathem .tical r, demonstrative, 403. Of 
opinion, 408. Of belief, 410. et seq. Analogical . 
414. Progress of 418. et seq. Hindered by Aristotle, 
420. Instances of absurd r. 422. Various ources of 
this, ibid Too high idea of this power formed by the 
ancients, lii. 62. 


Reid, his ac ount of Aristotle’s logic. See Logic. Quot¬ 
ed, iii. 130, Note. 

Religion. See Worship, 

Reparation. See Latv. 

Ridicule too coarse for refined manners, i. 158. 

Robertson quoted, ii. 96. Remark of, 121, Note, 

Romans, corrupteb dy opulence,!. 327.; iii. 238. Instan¬ 
ces of iheir breach of faith, i 327. et seq. Their mili¬ 
tary establishments, ii. 232. Labour of their soldiers, 
277. Integrity, when a small state, iii. 237. Folly of 
their religious creed, 277. Their superstition, 310, 
Note. Addicted to forms, 372. 

Rousseau, an assertirm of, i. 279. What he considers 
as the best quality in women, 406. His character 
of a wife, 419, Note. Quoted, 421. Reprobates 
convents as sebooL of education, 478. Remarks of, 
514. 519. ; ii. 4. 73. I2j. Quoted, iii. 129. 405. 

Russia, despotic nature of its government, ii. 67. 

Ruth, story of, narrated, i. 181. 


Sabatai Levi, account of, iii. 321. 

Sacrifices. Sevi orship. 

Sadder, doctrines in the, iii. 384. 

Sallust, his remarks on the corruption of the Romans, 
i. 328. 

Salt 
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Salt tax, its absurdity, ii. 195. 

Samson, his foxes, i. 25 a. et seq. 

Saxe, Marshal, quoted, ii, 264. 

Scandinavians, courage of the, i. 31. 375. et seq. Their 
bards, 377. Sentiments of their poetry,^378, et seq. 
Moral sentiments, 381. Their resemblance to the an¬ 
cient Caledonians, 382. et seq. Their respect for wo¬ 
men, 383. Odes ofi 387. et seq. 

Schools, inutility of charity, ii. 318. 

Sciences. See Reason. 

Scotland, ill peopled in the days of James V. i. 85. Cir¬ 
cumstances which tended to hinder the progress of its 
inhabitants, 149. Probability of its being much beau¬ 
tified, 173. Music of, 237. Clan spirit of its High¬ 
landers reduced, ii. 248, Note. Of entails in, iii. 451. 
etseq. Government of royal boroughs in, 464. et seq. 
Plan for improving the highways in, 472. Considera¬ 
tions that support this plan, 481. 

Scriptures, Holy, dramatic style of the, i. i8i. et seq.J 

Seneca, a corrupter of the Roman taste, i. 222. 

Senses, internal, various, ii. 395. 

Servius, remark of, i. 42. 

Shakespeare, why formerly less relished than Johnson, i. 
167. Hia knowledge of human nature, 223. 

Shepherd state, how first introduced, i. 71. Friendly to 
population, 73. Continued longest in cold countries. 
75. Never existed in the torrid ■f.one, 81. 

Silver. See Commerce. 

Slavery, when abolished in England, i. 300. Considered 
as a capital punishment, 301. 

Society. See Mast. ■ 

Socrates, his dying prayer, iii. 286. 

Soil, hurren, favourable to industry and liberty, i. 402, 

Soldiers, 
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Jioldiero, idleness of British, ii. 279. Note. See Go’vcnt* 
\ mettt. 

.Solomon, narration'of his ascension to the throne, i, 190, 

Sophisms, Aristotle’s book on, iii. 79. et seq. 

Sophocles, his tragedies of Oedipus quoted, iii. 245. 

Soul, immortality of, a general tenet, i, 366. 

Spaniards, their want of industry, to what owing, i, 118. 
Their agriculture not injured by superfluity of the 
precious metals, 124. Why so grave, 322. 

Spain, how ruined, ii. 234. 238. et seq. Flourishing state 
of, under the Moors, 235, 

Sp'arta, how corrupted, i. 275. 

Speech, structure of, iii. 33. 

Sphinx, fable of the, ii. 466. 

Statuary, sooner perfected than painting, i. 173. 

.States, progress of, ii. 84. et seq. Great and small statt"< 
compared, 96. Method by which great ones defend 
their frontier, 108. 

Strangers, aversion to, common among savages, i. 24. 
Exceptions, 26. et seq. Aversion to, in infants, ii. 32. 
Often converted into friendship among tribes, 30.; and 
the converse, 33. 

Suicide, remark on, i. 515, Note. 

Sun, worship of the, iii. 364. 

Superstition, instances of, iii. 303. et seq. 

Swearing, remark on, i. 308. 

Syllogisms, the propositions proved by, arc self evident, 
iii. 3. Contrived for disputation, 4. Of their flgurc.' 
and modes, 41. Of the invention of a middle term in, 
45. Verses to remember their modes, 52. Examples 
of, !;3. Demonstration of the legitimate modes of, 58, 
Considered as an engine of science, 62. et seq. Of mo¬ 
dal .f. 66 . Of s, that do not belong to figure and 
mode, 70. 

Tacittr’, 
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Tacitus, his account of the Chauci, i. 44. Quoted,88,Note. 
The first, except Homer, who painted character, 214. 
His knowledge of human nature, 223. His account of 
the indolence of the Germans, 277, Note. Of their 
gaming, 341. Of their respect for women, 370. 385. 
Of their marriages, 438.; and continence, 439. Quo* 
ted, ii. 97. /73. ; iii. 285. 312. 373. 

Tartary, cold of, to what owing, i. 80. Ferocity of the 
inhabitants of, 86. 

'I'asso, Ills merit, i. i8o, Note. 

I'assoni, passage of, relative to Scottish music, I. 238. 

'I'astc, remarks on, i. 153. et seq. Curbs the imagina¬ 
tion, 155. Progress of, 136. Why it ripened so ear- 
ly in Greece, 138. Fondness of the people of the 
middle ages for puns, 159. et seq. Promoted by a 
town life, 166. Different in different nations, 170. 
Circumstances that may retard it, 171. Fine taste ac¬ 
companied by refinement in manners, 172. 

Tavannes, horrid sentiment of, iii. 427. 

Taylor, Jeremy, his austerity, iii. 414. 

Paxes, general considerations on, ii. 156. et seq. Locke’s 
false reasoning on, 162. Different kinds of, with their 
advantages and disadvantages, 168. et seq. Method of 
levying, 177. Rules to be observed in taxing, 180. 
il'ax-cs examined with respect to their •effects, 191. 
Those which arc pernicious to industry, 194. et seq. 
Those which advance industry and commerce, 200. cu 
seq. 

I'cmple, Sir William, his idea that courage depends on 
animal food, i. 49. 278, Note. 

! erence, remarks on the comedies of, i. 214, 


Thales. 
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‘fhales, how he measured the Egyptian pyramids, i. 133. 

Theology, principles and practice of, iii, 251. Existence 
of a Deity generally believed, ibid. This not w oily 
owing to fear, 254. Reasoning of a Greenlander con¬ 
cerning the existence of God, 256. Rudeness of some 
savages, 258. Belief of, owing to some internal sense, 
259. Why this sense not too strong, 264. Folly of 
atheisna, 265. Progress of opinion rejecting the Di¬ 
vinity, 269. et seq. Ridiculous notions of the Greeks 
concerning their gods, 273. Of the Romans, 277. 287. 
Of tutelar deities, 290, ct seq. Foolish notions con¬ 
cerning the conduct of Providence, 299. Origin of 
single combat, &c. 301. Objections to the sense of 
Deity answered, 374. 

Thurot, his humanity, i. 317. Note. 

Toleration, the effects of cOpimerce, iii. 438. 

Topics, Aristotle’s, iii. 77. 

Torquemada, a dreadful inquisitor, iii. 428, 

Trade. See Commerce, 

Tragedy, remarks on the Greek, i. 205. et Seq. 

Transubstantiation, remarks on, iii. 317. Passage fiom 
tlie Roman Missal concerning, 322. 

Turks, their former activity, ii. Sg. Their enmity to the 
Persians, iii. 409. 

U 

Ustariz quoted, ii. 240, 241, 242< 

V 

Vegetius endeavours to account for the difference of cha¬ 
racter in nations frorh climate, i. 41. His remark that 
husbandmen make the best soldiers, ii. 256. Quoted, 
aSi. 34a. 


Velleius, 
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Ve'lelus Paterculus, remark of, i.J4y. Oft tke decay of 
lir.“ arts, aai. a45. 

Virtue, definition of, iii. 137. Note. 

Vitruvius, his remark on the influence of climate, i. 39. 
Of the origift of society, ii. 3. 

Voltaire, mistake of, i. a8. Note. Extols tlie republic of 
Paraguay, 47. 

t 

W 

Waldenses, accouttlt of the, iii. 434. 

War, generosity ini, i. 312. et scq. Compared with peace, 
ii. no. InstaftcEs of the virtues exemplified in, in. 
Note. Magnaniiliity in, 115. Efiects of long peace in 
a state, 116. Wlr, sometimes proper, 127. 

Winckelman, remafk of, on the decay of the fine arts, 

. i. 221. 

William of Malmesllury quoted, Iii. 399. > 

Wit, specimens of, ilt th? dark ages, i. 159. et seq. Re¬ 
marks on that of aarlji writers, 213. 

Women. See Femals Jl'x. 

Worship, religious, iki. R27. et seq. What fonnded on, 
and utility of, 329,1 Of penances, 334. et seq. Sacri- 
flees, 339. Historwofl idolatry, 344. et 9eq. Statues 
of tutelar deities, 3^. \ Frequent contempt of, 357. et 
seq. Worship of thfe saft and mo«n, 364. Of deified 
mortals, 368. ITie rreibyteriatt w. too simple, 370. 
Why IV. ancifently pwfos'med in high places, 373. Of 
the union of religion |md\ morality, 377. And the con¬ 
trary, 386. et seq. Bad Iconsequcnccs of composition 
for crimes, 394. Of tfeo much stress on outward cere¬ 
monies, 396. j and of wrong .appreciation for sins, 
ibid. 

Vot. nr. k\ 
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• Writinjr, origin and progress of, i. 134. 
Greece in Homer’s time, 136. 


Not known 


Zeleucus, introduction to his' laws, iii. 3S0, 
Zoroaster, story concerning, iii. 384. 






